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Cate. M DCC LI. 


To the PUBLICK. 


Olnce the publication of the two former volumes of 

this undertaking, ſeveral gentlemen have been ſo 
good, to point out ſuch pieces as were omitted therein, 
and aſſiſted us with others which were never before col- 
lected, and ſome not before printed. To theſe we have 
annexed, what our Great Rival promiſed ; thoſe poets 
® of which there are but ſmall remains, To this ad- 
vantage over our adverſary, (notwithſtanding his pre- 
tenſions of perfection + and pre-eminence) the reader 
will alſo perceive more poems of Roſcommon, Dorſet, 
Stepney and Tickell, than are to be found in his edi- 
tion. And in order to inhance the Value oſ the Volume, 
there are ſundry pieces of Dean Swift inſerted, not to 
be met with in any edition of his Works, tho' inferior 
to none. Theſe additions have ſwell'd our book to a 
ſize greatly ſuperior to the price, but we choſe to wave 
the conſideration of gain, rather than incur the impu- 
tation of having protracted the work with a proſpe& of 
increaſing our profits, As to the executive part of theſe. 
productions, which has the air of elegance, or ſeems 
the growth of Grub-ſtreet, is left to the deciſion of every 
judicious gentleman. g 


ä 2 
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* See his advertiſements in May and June laſt : Plainly de- 
ſign'd to deceive the publick, and prejudice our property. 

+ After a diligent ſearch, we can find no other pieces written. 
by thoſe authors than what are here inſerted, 
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ADDITIONS 
W OR K 8 


OF THE 


Earl of RosCOMMON. 


The SixrH ODE of the Tryizp. 
Boox of Horacs. 
Of the Corruption of the Times. 


HOSE ilk your anceſtors have done, 
Romans, are now become your own ; 
And they will coſt you dear, 

Unleſs you ſoon repair 


= The falling temples which the Gods ks: 
* And ſtatues ſully'd yet with ſacrilegious ſmoke. 


Propitious Heav'n, that rais'd your fathers high, 
For humble, grateful piety, 
(àAs it rewarded their reſpect) 
 Hath ſharply puniſh'd your neglect; 
All empires on the Gods depend, 
Begen * their command, at their command they end. 


4 Ae, to the Wor ks of the 


Let Craſſus' ghoſt, and Labienus tell, 
How twice by Jove's revenge our legions fell, 
And, with inſulting pride, 
— in — ſpoils, the Parthian victors ride: 


The Scythian and Zgyptian ſcum 
Had almoſt ruin'd Rome, 
While our ſeditions took their part, 3 
Fill'd each Egyptian fail, and wing d each Scythian dart. 


Firſt, thoſe flagitious times \ 
(Pregnant with unknown crimes) 
Conſpire to violate the nuptial bed, 

| From which polluted head 

Infectious ſtreams of crowding fins began, 

And through the ſpurious breed and guilty nation ran. 


Behold a ripe and melting maid, 
Bound prentice to the wanton trade ; 
Tonian artiſts, at a mighty price, 
Inftru& her in the myſteries of vice; | 
What nets to ſpread, where ſubtle baits to lay, 
And with an early hand they form the temper'd clay, | 


„* 


Marry'd, their leſſons ſhe improves 

By practice of adult'rous loves, 
And ſcorns the common mean deſign, 
To take advantage of her huſband's wine, 

Or ſnatch, in ſome dark place, 

A haſty illegitimate embrace. 


No ! the brib'd huſband knows of all, 

And bids her riſe when lovers call ; 
Hither a merchant from the ftraits, 

Grown wealthy by forbidden freights, 
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Or city Cannibal, repairs, 
Who feeds upon the fleſh of heirs, 
Convenient brutes, whoſe tributary flame, 
Pays the full price of luſt, and gilds the ſlighted ſhame. 


"Twas not the ſpawn of ſuch as theſe, 
That dy'd with Punick blood the conquer'd ſeas, 
And quaſh'd the ſtern Æacides; 
Made the proud Afian monarch feel 
How weak his gold was againſt Europe's ſteel, 
| Forc'd ev'n dire Hannibal to yield ; - 
And won the long diſputed world at Zama's fatal field. 


But ſoldiers of a ruſtick mould, 
Rough, hardy, ſeaſon'd, manly, bold, 
Either they dug the ſtubborn ground, 
Or through hewn woods their weighty ſtrokes did ſound. 
And after the declining ſun 
Had chang'd the ſhadows, and their taſk was done, 
Home with their weary team they took their way, 
And drown'd in friendly bowls the labour of the day. 


Time ſenſibly all things impairs ; 

Our fathers have been worſe than theirs ; 

And we than ours; next age will ſee 

A race more profligate than we 
(With all the pains we take) _ {kill en to be. 


** — 


TRANSLATH ION ' of the following Verſe 
_ * from Lucan. 


Victrix Cauſa Diis placuit, ſed Victa Catoni. 


H E Gods were pleas to chuſe the conqu'ring 
ſide, 


But Caro thought he conquer'd when he dy'd. 
l ODE 
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ODE upon. SOLITUDE. 


I, 


AIL, facred ſolitude ! from this calm bay, 
I view the world's tempeſtuous ſea: 
And with wiſe pride deſpiſe 
All thoſe ſenſeleſs vanities : 


With pity mov'd for others, caſt away 


On rocks of hopes and fears, I ſee em toſs'd 

On rocks of folly, and of vice I ſee em loſt: 

Some the prevailing malice of the great | 
- _ Unhappy men, or adverſe fate ; 
Sunk deep into the gulphs of an afflicted ſtate. 

But more, far more, a numberleſs prodigious train, 
Whilſt virtue eourts em, but alas in van, 

Fly from her kind embracing arms, 

Deaf to her fondeſt call, blind to her greateſt charms, 


And ſunk in pleaſures, and in bratiſh eaſe, 
They in their Hipwreck' d flare chemſelves obdurate 


pleaſe. 
II. 


Hail fend ſolitude, ſoul of my ſoul, 
It is by thee I truly live, 
Thou doſt a better life and nobler "= give: 
Doſt each unruly appetite control : 
Thy conſtant quiet fills my peaceful breaſt, 
With unmix'd joy, uninterrupted reſt. © 
Preſuming love daes ne'er invade 
This private ſolitary ſhade ; | 
And, with fantaſtic wounds by beauty made, 1; 
| The 


| Earl of Ros common. 


The Joy has no allay of jealouſy, hope, and fear, 
The ſolid comforts of this happy ſphere; 1-1 


Yet I exalted love admire, _ 
Friendſhip, abhorring ſordid gain, 
And purify'd from luſt's diſhoneſt ſtain: 
Nor is it for my ſolitude unfit, 
For I am with my friend alone, 
As if we were but one 
"Tis the polluted love that mukiplies, - 
But friendſhip does two ſouls in cnercompriſe. 


III. 
Here in a full and conſtant tide doth flow 


All bleflings man can hope to know; 
Here in a deep receſs of thought we find 


Pleaſures which entertain, and: which-exalt the idk 


Pleaſures which do from friendſhip and from wied ge 


riſe, 
Which make us happy, as they make us Wiſe : 
Here may I always on this downy: graſs, 
Unknown, unfeen, my eaſy minutes paſs: 
Till with a gentle force victorious death 
My ſolitude invade, 
And ſtopping for a while my breath, 
With eaſe convey me to a better ſhade. 


——— 


— 


Pant of the fifth Scene of 3 ſecond Act 


in Guarini's Paſtor Fido. 


AuARIILI. 
ARE ſelue beate 


E vvi ſolinghi, e tacitu rni horrori 
B 4 


Di 
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Di ripoſo, e di pace alberghi veri. 
O quanto volentieri 

A riuederui i torno, e ſe le ſtelle 
M'haueſler dato inſorte 

Di viuer à me ſteſſa, e di far vita 
Conforme à le mie voglie; 

To gia co campi Eliſi 

Fortunato giardin de ſemidei 

La voſtr'ombra gentil non cangerei. 
Che ſe ben dritto miro | 
«© Queſti beni mortali 

* Altro non ſon che mali: 

„ Mev' ha, chipid n' abbonda, 


oy E poſſeduto & pid, * che non n 


« Ricchezze no, ma lacci 

„De l' altrui libertate. 

« Cheval ne pit verdi anni 
«-Titolo di bellezza, | 

«© O fama d'honeſtate, 

< FE'n mortal ſangue nobilta celeſte; 


* Tante grazie del cielo, e de la terra. 


« Qui larghi, elieti campi 
« E la felici piagge, 


_ « Fecondi paſchi, e pid end armento. 
e ge'n tanti beni il cor non & contento > 


Felice paſtorella, 

Cui cinge a pena il fiance 

Pouera si, ma ſchietta. 

E candida gonnella. 

Ricca ſol di ſe ſteſſa, 

E de le grazie di natura adorna, 
Che'n dolce pouertate 

Ncè pouertà conoſce, ne i diſagi 
De le ricchezze ſente, | 

Ma tutto quel poſhede 

Per cui deſio d'hauer non WY tormenta ; 


| 
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Nuda si, ma contenta. 

Co doni di natura 

I doni di natura anco nudrica . 

Col latte, il latte auuiua 

E col dolſe de Vapi 

Condiſee il mel de le natie dolcezze. 

Quel fonte ond'ella beue, 

Quel ſolo anco la bagna, e la configlia ; ; 
Paga lei, pago il mondo: x 
Per lei di nembi il ciel s oſcura indarno, 

E di grandine s arma, 

Che la ſua pouertà nulla pauenta : 

Nuda si, ma contenta. 

Sola una dolce, e d'ogn' affanno ſgombra 
Cura le ſta nel core. 

Paſce le verdi herbette 


La greggia à lei commeſſa, ed ella paſce | 


De ſuo'begli occhi il paſtorello e 
Non qual le deſtinaro 

O gli huomini, o le ſtelle, 

Ma qual le diede amore. 


E᷑ tra l'ombroſe piante 


D'vn fauorito lor mirteto A0 
Vagheggiata il vagheggia, ne per lui 
Sente foco d' amor, che non gli ſcopra, 
Ned ella ſcopre ardor, ch'egli non ſenta, 
Nuda si, ma contenta. 

O vera vita, che non $a che ſia 

Morire innanzi morte. 


? 


PRE- 
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Have ſeldom known a trick a and will as none 


upon the reader; but tell him plainly chat 1 think. 
it could never be more ſeaſonable than now to lay down» 


ſuch rules, as if they be obſery'd, will make men write 


more correctly, and judge more diſtreetly: but Horace 
muſt be read ſeriouſly or not at all, for elſe the reader 
won't be the better for him, and I ſhall, have loſt my 
labour. I have kept as cloſe as I could both to the mean- 
ing, and the words of the author, and done nothing but 


what I believe he would forgive if he were alive; and 1 


have often aſk'd myſelf that queſtion. I Etiow this is a, 
field. 


Per quem magnus equos Auruncz: flexit ama 


But with all the reſpect due to the name of Ben. Johnſon, 
to which no man pays more veneration that I; it cannot 


be deny'd, that the conſtraint of rhime, and a. literal 


tranſlation (to which Horace in this. book declares himſelf 
an enemy) has made him want a comment in many. places. 
My chief care has been to write intelligibly, and where 


the Latin was obſcure, I have added a line or two to 


explain it. 

I am below the envy of the criticks, but if I durſt, I 
would beg them to remember, that Horace ow'd his favour 
and his fortune to the character given of him by Virgil and 
Varius, that Fundanius and Polio are ſtill valued by 
what 
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1 Et properantis aquæ per amœnos ambitus agros, 
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what Horace ſays of them, and that. in their golden age 
there was a good underſtanding among the ingenious, and 
thoſe who were the moſt eſteem d were the belt natur d. 


RosCOMMON, 


* 


D E 
ARTE PO ETIC A 
1 „ d en 
AD PISONES. 


UMAN O capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
J Jungere fi velit, & varias iuducere plumas, 
Undique collatis membris: ut turpiter atrum 
Deſinat in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne : 
Spectatum admiſſi riſum teneatis amici? 
Credite, Piſones, iſti tabulz fore librum 
Perſimilem, cujus, velut ægri ſomnia, vanæ 


bn 


Fingentur ſpecies: ut nec pes nec caput uni 


Reddatur forme. Pictoribus atque poetis 


3 Quidlibet audendi ſemper fuit zqua poteſtas: 1-23 


Scimus, & hanc veniam petimuſque damuſque viciſſim. 
Sed non ut placidis coeant immitia, non ut 


4 | Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni. 


Inceptis gravibus plerumque & magna profeſſis 


Piurpureus, latè qui ſplendeat, unus & alter 15 


Aſſuitur pannus: quam lucus, & ara Dianz, 


Aut 


12 Additions to the Wo x xs of the 
Aut flumen Rhenum, aut pluvius deſcribitur arcus. 
Sed nunc non erat his locus: & fortaſſe cupreſſum 


Scis fimulare. Quid hoc ? fi fractis enatat exſpes 
Navibus, zre dato qui pingitur? amphora ccepit 


Inftitui 5 currente rota cur urceus exit ? 


Denique fit, quod vis, Rage RR & unum. 


20 


Maxima pars vatum, pater, & juvenes patre api. 


Decipimur ſpecie recti, brevis eſſe laboro, 
Obſcurus fio : ſectantem levia, nervi 


Deficiunt animique: profeſſus grandia, turget: 
Serpit humi tutus nimiùm, timiduſque procellæ: 


Qui variare cupit rem prodigaliter unam, 
Delphinum ſylvis appingit, fluctibus aprum. 
In vitium ducit culpæ fuga, ſi caret arte. 


Zmilium eirca ludum faber imus & ungues - 
Exprimet, & molles imitabitur ære capillos: 
Infelix operis ſumma, quia ponere totum 
Neſciet, hunc ego me, ſi quid componere curem, 
Non magis eſſe velim, quam pravo vivere naſo, 
ne * denn nigroque re. | 


' Sumite materiam es qui ſeribitis, æquam 
Viribus, & verſate diu, quid ferre recuſent, 
Quid valeant humeri, cui lecta potenter erit res, 
Nec facundia deſeret hunc, nec lucidus ordo. | 


Ordinis hæc virtus erit & 1 venus, aut ego fallor, 
Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 
Pleraque differat, & præſens i in tempus omittat. 


25 


35 


40 


Hoc amet, hoc ſpernat promiſſi carminis auQor. 


In verbis etiam tenuis cautuſque ſerendis: 
Dizerid egregiẽ, notum fi callida verbum 


| Reddiderit junctura novum, {i forte neceſſe eſt 
Indiciis 
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Indiciis monſtrare recentibus abdita rerum, 
Fingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis 50 
Continget: dabiturque licentia ſumta pudenter. 
Et nova fictaque nuper habebunt verba fidem, ſi 
Grzco fonte cadant, parce detorta, quid autem 


Cæcilio Plautoque dabit Romanus ademtum 


Virgilio Varioque ? ego, cur acquirere pauca 55 
Si poſſum, invideor? quum lingua Catonis & Enni 
Sermonem patrium ditaverit, & nova rerum 

Nomina protulerit ? licuit, ſemperque licebit, 
Signatum præſente nota procudere nomen. 

Ut ſylvæ foliis pronos mutantur in annos, 60 
Prima cadunt : ita verborum vetus interit ætas, 

Et juvenum ritu florent mods nata, vigentque. 

Debemur morti nos, noſtraque; ſive receptus 

Terra Neptunus claſſes aquilonibus arcet, 


4 Regis opus, fterilifve diu palus, aptaque remis, 65 


Vicinas urbes alit, & grave ſentit aratrum: 

Seu curſum mutavit iniquum frugibus ampis, 

Doctus iter melius. mortalia facta peribunt, 

Nedum ſermonum ftet honos, & gratia vivax. 

Multa renaſcentur quz jam cecidere ; cadentque, 70 
Quæ nunc ſunt in honore vocabula ; fi volet uſus, 

Quem penes arbitrium eſt & jus & norma loquendi, 


Res geſtæ regumque ducamave, & triſtia bella, 
Quo ſcribi pulling * monſtravit Homerus. 


Verſibus impariter junsti querimonia primim, 75 
Poſt etiam incluſa eſt voti ſententia comp os. i 
Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiſerit auctor, 

Grammatici certant, & adhuc ſub judice lis eſt. 


Archilochum proprio rabies armavit 1 tbo. 
Hunc ſocci cepere pedem grandeſque cothurni, 80 


Alternis aptum ſermonibus, & populares 


Vincentem 


OY 
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Vincentem ſtrepitus, & natum rebus agendis. 
Muſa dedit fidibus Divos, pueroſque Deorum, 


Et pugilem victorem, & equum certamine primum, 
Et juvenum curas, & libera vina referre. 85 


Deſcriptas ſervare vices, operumque colores 
Cur ego, fi nequeo ignoroque, Potta falutor? 
Cur neſcire, pudens prave, _ oe malo: 


Verſibus exponi tragicis res comica non vult; 


Indignatur item privatis ac prope ſocco 90 


Dignis carminibus narrari cœna Thyeſtæ. 
Singula quæque locum teneant ſortita decenter. 


Interdum tamen & vocem comcedia tollit, 


Iratuſque Chremes tumido delitigat ore: 

Et tragicus plerumque dolet ſermone pedeſtri. 95 
Telephus & Peleus, quum pauper & exul uterque, 
Projicit ampullas, & ſeſquipedalia verba, 

Si curat cor ſpectantis tetigiſſe querela. 

Non ſatis eſt pulcra eſſe Potmata : dulcia ſunto, 


Et quocumque volent, animum auditoris agunto, 100 


Ut ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus adfient 

Humani vultus. ſi vis me flere, dolendum eft 
Primùm ipfi tibi: tunc tua me infortunia ædent, 
Telephe, vel Peleu: male ſi mandata loqueris, 

Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo. triſtia mœſtum 05 
Valtum verba decent : iratum, plena minarum : 
Ludentem, laſciva : ſeverum, ſeria dictu. 
Format enim natura prius nos intus ad omnem 
Fortunarum habitu : juvat, aut impellit ad iram, 
Aut ad hamum mœrore gravi deducit, & augit : 110 
Poſt effert animi motus interprete lingua. 

Si dicentis erunt fortunis abſona dicta, 

Romani tollent equites pediteſque cachinum. 


— 


Intererit multum divuſne loquatur an heros : 


Mat! 
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Maturuſne ſenex, an adhuc florente juventa 175 
Fervidus: an matrona potens, an ſedula nutrix: 
Mercatorne vagus, cukorve virentis agelh : 

Colchus, an Aflyrius: Thebis natrites, an Argis. 


Aut famam ſequere, qui fibi convenientia finge 
Scriptor, honoratum fi forte reponis Achillem : 120 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 

Jura neget fibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. 
Sit Medea ferox, invictaque: flebilis Ino, 
Perfidus Ixion, Io vaga, triſtis Oreſtes. 


si quid inexpertum ſcenz committis, & andes 125 


4 Perſonam formare novam, ſervetur ad mum, 
= Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit, & fibi conſtet. 
Difficile eſt proprie commuma dicere : tuque 


= Redtius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus, 

Quam fi proferres ignota indiftaque primus. 139 
Publica materies privati juris erit, fi 

Nec circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem : 

Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere, fidus 

XZ Interpres : nec deſilies imitator in arctum, 

= Unde pedem proferre pudor vetet, aut operis lex. 125 


+" 


Nec fic incipies, ut ſcriptor cyclicus olim; 
Fortunam Priami eantabo & nobile bellum. 
Quid dignum tanto feret hic promiffor hiatu ? 


Parturient montes, naſcetur ridiculus mus. 


A Quanto rectius hic, qui nil molitur inepts : 


F I4 
| 2 (Dic mihi, Muſa, virum, captz polt tempora Trojz, * 
: YU Qui mores hominum multorum vidit & urbes.) . 


A Non fumum ex fulgore, ſed ex fumo dare lucem 


Cogitat: ut ſpecioſa dehinc miracula promat, 

Antiphaten, Scyllamque, & cum CyclopeCharybdin. 1 

| | Nec reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri, 1 
Nec gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo. 


Semper 
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Semper ad eventum feſtinat: & in medias res, 

Non ſecus ac notas, auditorem rapit: & quæ | 
Deſperat tractata niteſcere poſſe, relinquit : 150 
Atque ita mentitur, fic veris falſa remiſcet, 

Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum. 


Tu, quid ego, & populus mecum deſideret, audi. 
Si plauſoris eges aulza manentis, & uſque 

Seſſuri, donec cantor, vos plaudite, dicat : 

Etatis cujuſque notandi ſunt tibi mores : 
Mobilibuſque decor naturis dandus & annis. 

Reddere qui voces jam ſcit puer, & pede certo 

Signat humum, geſtit paribus colludere, & iram 
Colligit ac ponit temerè, & mutatur in horas. 160 
Imberbis juvenis, tandem cuſtode remoto, 

Gaudet equis canibuſque, & aprici gramine campi: 
Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus aſper : 

Utilium tardus proviſor, prodigus æris: 

Sublimis, cupiduſque & amata relinquere pernix. 
Converſis ſtudiis ætas animuſque virilis 

Querit opes & amicitias, inſervit honori: 

Commiſiſſe cavet quod mox mutare laboret. 

Multa ſenem circumveniunt incommoda: vel qued 
Quærit, & inventis miſer abſtinet, ac timet uti : 170 
Vel quod res omnes timidè gelideque miniſtrat, 
Dilator, ſpe longus, iners, aviduſque futuri, 

Difficilis, querulus : laudator temporis acti 

Se puero, cenſor caſtigatorque minorum. 

Multa ferunt anni venitentes commoda ſecum, 175 | 
Malta recedentes adimunt, ne forte ſeniles 
Mandentur juveni partes, pueroque viriles, 
Semper in adjunctis ævoque morabimur aptis. 


Aut agitur res in ſcenis, aut acta refertur. 
Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 180 
Quam quæ ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus, & quæ ; 
| 295 Ipſe 
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Ipſe fibi tradit ſpectator. Non tamen intus 
Digna geri, promes in ſcenam: multaque tolles, 
Ex oculis, que mox narret facundia præſens. 
Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet ; 

Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus : 


Aut in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem. 
Quodcumque oſtendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. 


Neve minor, neu fit quinto productior adu 
Fabula, quæ poſci vult, & ſpectata reponi. 
Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit: nec quarta loqui perſona laboret. 


Actoris partes chorus officiumque virile 
Defendat : neu quid medios intercinat actus, 
Quod non propoſito conducat & hæreat apte. 

Hle bonis faveatque, & concilietur amicis : 
Et regat iratos, & amet peccare timentes : 
Ille dapes laudet menſæ brevis, ille ſalubrem 

Juſtitiam, legeſque, & apertis otia portis; 
Ille tegat commiſſa: Deoſque precetur & oret, 
Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. 


Tibia non, ut nu 


orichalco vincta, tubæque 
Amula, ſed tenuis 


plexque, foramine pauco 
Aſpirare, & adeſſe choris erat utilis, atque 
Nondum ſpiſſa nimis complere ſedilia flatu, 
Oso ſane populus numerabilis, utpote parvus, 
Et frugi, caſtuſque verecunduſque coibat. 
Poſtquam cœpit agros extendere victor, & urbem 
Latior amplecti murus: vinoque diurno 

Placari Genius feſtos impuns diebus, 

3 Acceſſit numeriſque modiſque licentia major. 
Undoctus quid enim ſaperet, liberque laborum 
Ruſticus urbano confuſus, turpis honeſto ? 


: SIC priſcz motumque & lyxuriam addidit arti 
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200 
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Tibicen: traxitque vagus per pulpita veſtem. 215 
Sic etiam fidibus voces erevere ſeveris, | 
Et tulit eloguiam inſolitum ſacundia præceps: 
Utiliumque ſagax rerum; & divina futuri 
Sortilegis non diſcrepuit ſeatentia Delphis. 


Carmine qui tragico vilem.certavit ob hireum, 220 
Mox etiam-agreſtes Satyros nudavit, & aſper 
Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit : eo quod 
Hlecebris erat & grata novitate morandus 
Spectator, funRuſque ſacris, & potus, & exlex. 3 
Verum. ita riſores, ita commendare dicaces 223 
Conveniet Satyros, ita vertere ſeria ludo: — 
Ne, quicumque deus, quicumque adhibebitur heros, 
Regali conſpectus in auro nuper & oſteo, TE 
Migret in obſcuras humili ſermone tabernas : 7 
Aut, dum vitat humum, nubes & inania captet. 2360 
Effutire leves indigna tragcedia verſus : 1 
Ut feſtis matrena moveri jaſſa diebus, 
Intererit ſatyris paulum pudibunda protervis. 
Non ego inornata & dominantia nomina ſolum, 1 
Verbaque, Piſones, ſatyrorum ſcriptor amabo- 235 5 
Nec ſic enitar tragico differre colori, $ 
Ut nihil interſit Davuſne loquatur, & audax 
Pythias, emuncto lucrata Simone talentum: 

An cuſtos famulyſque dei Silenus alumni. 

Ex noto fictum carmen ſequar: ut ſibi quivis 
Speret idem: ſudet multum, fruſtraque laboret == = 
Auſus idem. tantum ſeries juncturaque pollet, ici 
Tantum de medio ſumtis accedit honoris. . = 
Sylvis deducti caveant, me judice, Fauni, 

Ne, velut innati triviis, ac penè forenſes, 

Aut nimidm teneris juvenentur verſibus unquam, 
Ant immunda crepent ignominioſaque dicta. 
Ocfenduntur enim quibus eſt equus & pater & res: 


. 
0 Is. 
e 
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Nec, fi quid fricti ciceris probat & nucis emtor, 
quis accipiunt animis, donantve corona. 
Syllaba longa brevi ſubjecta, vocatur ĩambus, 
Pes citus: unde etiam trimetris accreſcere juſſit 
Nomen iambeis : quum ſenos redderit ictus, 
Primus ad extremum ſimilis ſibi, non ita pridem, 
Tardior ut paulo graviorque veniret ad aures, 
pondeos ſtabiles in jura paterna recepit 
Commodus. & patiens: non ut de ſede ſecunda 
Cederet aut quarta ſocialiter, hic & in acci 
Nobilibus trimetris apparet rarus, & Eani. 
In ſcenam miſſos magno cum pondere verſus, 
Aut operz celeris nimium, curaque carentis, 
Aut ignoratz premit artis crimine turpi. 
Non quivis videt immodulata poëmata judex: 
Et data Romanis venia eſt indigha poetis. 
Idcircone vager, ſeribamque licenter ? an omnes 
Viſuros peccata putem mea, tutus & intra 
Spem veniz cautus ? vita vi denique culpam. 
Non laudem merui, vos etemplaria Græca 
Nocturna verſate manu, verſate diurna. 
At noſtri proavi Plautiaos & numeros & 
Laudavere ſales: nimium patienter utrumque, 
Ne dicam ſtulte, mirati: fi modo ego & vos 
Scimus inurbanum lepido ſeponere dicto, | 
Legitimumque ſonum digitis callemus & aure. 


= Tgnotum tragicz genus inveniſſe camcoenz 
PDicitur, & plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſpis : 
uz canerent agerentque peruncti fæcibus ora. 
Foſt hunc perſonz pallæque repertor honeſtæ 
Eſchylus, & modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis, 

Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique cothurno. 
Succeſſit vetus his comœdia, non fine multa 
Laude: fed in vitium libertas excidit, & vim 
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Dignam lege regi, lex eſt accepta: choruſque 
Turpiter obticuit, ſublato jure nocendi. | 


Nil intentatum noftri liquere Poete : 285 
Nec minimum meruere decus, veſtigia Grzca | 
Aufi deſerere, & celebrare domeſtica facta: 

Vel qui prætextas, vel qui docuere togatas. | 
Nee virtute foret clariſre potentius arms 289 
Quam lingua, Latium: ſi non offenderet unum- F 
quemque Poëtarum limæ labor & mora. Vos, 6 
Pompilius ſanguis, carmen reprehendite quod non 

Multa dies & multa litura coercuit, atque 

Præſectum decies non —_— ad —— 


Ingenium * quia forwantine arte 295 
Credit, & excludit ſanos Helicone Poetas 5 
Democritus; bona pars non ungues ponere curat, 
Non barbam : ſecreta petit loca, balnea vitat. 
Nanciſcetur enim pretium nomenque Pottz, 15 
Si tribus Anticyris caput inſanabile nunquam 300 
Tonſori Licino commiſerit, 6 ego lævus, | 
Qui purgor bilem ſub verni temporis horam ! 

Non alius faceret meliora poemata, verum 

Nil tanti eſt. ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum 304 
Reddere quæ ferrum valet, exors ipſa ſecandi : | 
Munuus & officium, nil ſcribens ipſe, docebo : 

Unde parentur opes : quid alat formetque Poetam : 

w deceat, _ non: quo virtus, quo ferat error. 


Scribendi rectè, ſapere eſt & principium & fons, 
Rem tibi Socraticæ poterunt oſtendere chartæ: 3t0 
Verbaque proviſam rem non invita ſequentur. 

Qui didicit, patriæ quid debeat, & quid amicis: 
Quo ſit amore parens, quo frater amandus & hoſpes: 
Qudd ſit con{cripti, wo Judiets oficium : que 


Partes 
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|  Partes in bellum miſſi ducis: ille profes 
Reddere perſonæ ſcit convenientia cuique. 
Reſpicere exemplar vitæ morumque jubebo | 
Doctum imitatorem, & veras hinc ducere voces. 
Interdum ſpecioſa locis morataque reQe 
Fabula, nullius veneris, fine pondere & arte, 
Valdiùs obleftat populum, meliuſque moratur, 
Quam verſus inopes rerum, nugæque canoræ. 


n G ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Muſa loqui, præter laudem nullius avaris. 
Romani pueri longis rationibus aſſem 
Diſcunt in partes centum diducere. dicat 
Eilius Albini, fi de quincunce remota eſt 
Uncia, quid ſuperat? Poteras dixiſſe triens. eu, 


Rem poteris ſervare tuam. redit uncia: quid fit? 


Semis. At hec animos ærugo & cura peculi 
Quum ſemel imbuerit, ſperamus carmina fingi 
Poſſe linenda cedro, & levi ſervanda cupreſſo? 


Aut prodeſſe volunt, aut delectare Poëtæ: 
Aut ſimul & jucunda & idonea dicere vitæ. 
Quicquid præcipies, eſto brevis: ut cito dicta 
Percipiant animi docil es, teneantque fideles. 
Omne ſupervacuum pleno de pectore manat. 
Ficta voluptatis cauſa ſint proxima veris. 


Nec, quodcumque volet, poſcat ſibi fabula credi: 
Neu pranſæ Lamiæ vivum puerum extrahat alvo. 


Centuriæ ſeniorum agitant expertia frugis, 
Celſi prætereunt auſtera poëmata Rhamnes. 
Omne tulit punctum qui miſcuit utile dulci, 
Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo, 
Hic meret ra liber Soſiis : hic & mare tranſit, 
It longum noto ſeriptori prorogat æ vum. 
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Sunt delicta tamen, quibus ignoviſſe yelimus. | 
Nam neque chorda ſonum reddit quem vult manus & mens. 
Poſcentique gravem perſæpe remittit acutum: 
Nec ſemper feriet quodcumque minabitur arcus. 359 
Verùm ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura. quid ergo ? 

Ut ſcriptor ſi peccat idem librarius uſque, 
Quamvis eſt monitus, venia caret : & citharædus 35 5 
Ridetur, chord qui ſemper oberrat eadem : 

Sic mihi, qui multum ceſſat, fit Cheerilus ille, 

Quem bis terque bonum, cum riſu miror : & idem 
Indignor, quandgque bonus dormitat Homerus. 
Verum opere in longo fas eſt obrepere ſomnum. 360 


Ut pictura, poeſis erit, quæ, fi propids ſtes, 
Te capiet magis: & quædam, fi Jongids abſtes. 
Hzc amat obſcurum, volet hæc ſub luce videri, 
Judicis argutum quz non formidat acumen : 
Hzc placuit ſemel : hæc decies repetita placebit. 365 


O major juvenum, quamvis & voce paternã 
Fingeris ad rectum, & per te ſapis, hoc tibi dictum 
Tolle memor: certis medium & tolerabile rebus 
Rectè concedi. conſultus juris, & actor 8 
Cauſarum mediocris, abeſt virtute diſerti 379 
Meſſalæ, nec ſcit quantum Caſcellius Aulus: 88 
Sed tamen in pretio eſt: mediocribus eſſe Poetis 
Non homines, non di, non conceſſere columnæ. 
Ut gratas inter menſas ſymphonia diſcors, 
Et craſſum unguentum & Sardo cum melle papaver 
Offendunt, poterat duci quia cœna ſine iſtis: 376 
Sic animis natum inventumque poëma juvandis, 
Si paulùm a ſummo diſceſſit, vergit ad imum. 


Luder 
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Ludere qui neſcit, campeſtribus abſtinet armis : 
Indoctuſque pilz diſcive trochive quieſcit, 
Ne ſpiſſæ riſum tollant impune coronæ: 
Qui neſcit, verſus tamen audet fingere. quidui? 
Liber & ingenuus, præſertim cenſus equeſtrem 
Summum nummorum, vitioque remotus ab omni. 
Ta nihil invita dices facieſve Minerva: 
Id tibi judicium eſt, ea mens : fi quid tamen olim 
Scripſeris, in Metii deſcendat judicis aures, 
Et patris, & noſtras: nonumque prematur in annum 
Membranis intus poſitis, delere licebit 
Quod non edideris: neſcit vox miſſa reverti. 


'Sylveſtres homines ſacer interpreſque Deorum 
Cedibus & victu fœdo deterruit Orpheus: 
Dictus ob hoc lenire tigres rapidoſque leones : 
Dictus & Amphion, Thebanz conditor arcis, 
Saxa movere ſono teſtudinis, & prece blanda 
Ducere quo vellet. fuit hc ſapientia quondam, 
Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra profanis : 
Concubitu prohibere vago, dare jura maritis, 
Oppida moliri : leges incidere ligno. 

Sic honor & nomen divinis vatibus atque 
Carminibus venit. poſt hos infignis Homerus 
Tyrtzuſque mares animos in Martia bella 
Verſibus exacuit. dictæ per carmina ſortes: 
Et vitæ monſtrata via eſt: & gratia regum 
Pieriis tentata modis: luduſque repertus, 

Et longorum operum finis : ne forte pudori 
Sit tibi Muſa lyrz folers, & cantor Apollo: 


Natura fieret laudabile carmen, an arte, 
Quæſitum eſt: ego nec ſtudium ſine divite vena, 
Nee rude quid profit video ingenium. alterius fic 
Altera poſcit opem res, & conjurat amice. 

| | | C 4 
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Qui ſtudet optatam curſu contingere metam, 

Malta tulit fecitque puer: ſudavit, & alſit: 

Abſtinuit Venere & vino, qui Pythia cantat 
Tibicen, didicit prids, extimuitque magiſtrum. 415 
Nunc ſatis eſt dixiſſe, Ego mira potmata pango. 
Occupet extremum ſcabies: mihi turpe relinqui eſt, 

Et, quod non didici, ſane neſcire fateri. 


K 2 a 


—— 


Ut præco, ad merces turbam qui cogit emendas, : 
Aſſentores jubet ad lacrum ire Poeta 320 A 
Dives agris, dives poſitis in foenore nummis. 880 V 
di vero eſt, unctum qui rectè ponere poſſit, = Q 
Et ſpondere levi pro paupere, & eripere atris E 
Litibus implicitum : mirabor ſi ſciet inter- S 
noſcere mendacem verumque beatus amicum, 425 F 
Tu ſeu donaris, ſeu quid donare voles cui, EIN L7 O 
Nolito ad verſus tibi factos ducere plenum = 
Lætitiæ, clamabit enim, Pulehre, Bene, Rectè, Q 
Palleſcet ſuper his: etiam ſtillabit amicis 1 1 
Ex oculis rorem: ſaliet, tundet pede terram. 430 1 N 
Ut qui conducti plorant in funere, dicunt 1 
Et faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo : fic 
Deriſor vero plus laudatore movetur : 3 
Reges dicuntur multis urgere culullis, | 
Et torquere mero, quem perſpexiſſe laborent 435 
An ſit amicitia dignus. Si carmina condes, 
Nunquam te fallant animi ſub vulpe latentes. 


Quintilio ſi quid recitares, Corrige, ſodes, 
Hoc, aiebat, & hoc, melius te poſſe negares, 
Bis terque expertum fruſtrà; delere jubebat, 445 
Ft male tornatos incudi reddere verſus. | | 
Si defendere delictum quam vertere malles, 
Nullam ultra verbum aut operam ſumebat inanem, 
Quin ſine rivali teque & tua ſolus amares. 1 25 
Vir bonus & prudens verſus reprehendet inertes: 445 
| | Cul- 


Earl of Roscom mon. 25 


Culpabit duros : incomtis allinet atrum 

Tranſverſo calamo finum : ambitioſa recidet 
Ornamenta : parum claris lucem dare coget : 

Arguet ambiguè dictum: mutanda notabit: 

Fiet Ariltarchus, nec dicet, Cur ego HY . 456 
Offendam in nugis? Hz nugz ſeria ducent 

In mala deriſum ſemel, exceptumque ſiniſtre. 


Ut mala quem ſcabies aut morbus regius urget, 2 
Aut fanaticus error, & iracynda Dia * / 
Veſanum tetigiſſe timent fugiuntque Poctam, 455 
Qui ſapiunt : agitant pueri, incautique ſequuntur. 

Hic, dum ſublimes verſus ruQatur, & errat, 
Si veluti meruſis intentus decidit auceps 
In puteum, foveamve: licet, Suecurrite, longum 


Clamet, io, cives; non ſit qui tollere curet. 460 
Si quis curet opem ferre, & demittere funem, | 
Qui ſcis, an prudens huc ſe dejecerit ? atque — 

Servari nolit? dicam, Siculique Poëtæ aa 


Narrabo interitum : Deus immortalis haberi 
Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem frigidus Etnam 465 


Inſiluit, fit jus, liceatque perire poetis. 
Invitum qui ſervat, idem facit occidenti. 


Nec ſemel hoc fecit: nec, fi retractus erit, am 
Fiet homo, & ponet famoſæ mortis amorem. 
Nec ſatis apparet cur verſus factitet; utrum 470 


Minxerit in patrios cineres, an triſte bidental 
Moverit inceſtus, certe furit, ac velut urſus, 
Objectos caveæ valuit fi frangere clathros, 

Indoctum doctumque fugat recitator acerbus. 
Quem vero arripuit, tenet, . occiditque legendo, 475 
Non miſſura cutem, niſi plena cruoris hirudo. «..# 
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— | — 1 q G 
L 
In Nuptias Principum * EORGII & 4 
1 yt ARES: — 4 A 
I ad.” 5 
| IN C, hine, Camcenz, cedite Babe, | 85 
Nam cor potenti Numine gaudium 7 
Afflavit, exultanſque peRus : 
Corripuit meliore flammi, £ 
| Taleſque cantus fundere geftio, | MW » 
1 Iſmene, quales auribus hauſeras ©” | 7 
| Utriſque, quando Dithyrambis 1 
W ; = 4 
Pindarus incaluit ſolutis. 8 
Dum neſcit æquo flumine gaudium 6 * 
Prolabi, & artis limitibus, vage 1 n 
Nunc huc redundans, nunc retrorſum, 3 
Vorticibus furit inquietis, 4 


Adſis, 2 | (I 
1 


Earl of HALLIFAX, 13 
Adfis, triumphos dum canimus tuos, 
Adſis, Cupido, illabere peQori. 
Dum perſonamus Te, decoris 
Carminibus, bona Cypris, adſis. 
Cypron beatam ſperne volatilis, _ 
Huc, huc, Amorum ſepta cohortibus, 
Molire greſſus, ad Britannos 
Czruleos age, diva currus. 


II. 


Fallor? an ex lævã convexi parte ſereni 
Diva vocata venit ? 
Ecce ! citis magnum (pendens in verbere prona) 
| Tranat inane rotis. 
Fronde comas, auroque premit pulcherrima, 
Qualis adire ſolet. | 
Gaudia, blanditias, hilari vultuque renidens 
Spargit ubique jocos. | 
Laſcivus pictas jactantior explicat alas 
Idaliuſque puer. * 
Adventu diſperſa deæ ſunt nubila, venti 
Nec fremuere minis. | 
Dum nymphas una ante alias formoſior omnes, 
Dignaque cura dex. 5 
Sic pæana canit, cœlum & modulamine complet 
Vox ſociata lyræ. 5 


III. 


Egregiam laudem, Venus, & ſpolia ampla refertis 


Tuque puerque tuus: ſi virgo Britannica victa 
Agnoſcat numen (mentem jam ſaucia) veſtrum. 
Si votis, ſi ſæva ullis inſueta moveri, 


F | Aut precibus præbere ſuas tractabilis aures. 
* 1llum jam ſentit, quem non miſerata furorem eſt, 


Fervidus & Daniz princeps, cui prælia curæ, : 
(Deteſtata tibi) pictis & ſplendor in armis, Qui 


Qui nec militiam veſtram, nec caſtra, cupido, 
Novit, ſed flammas, & inania ſpicula riſit, 
Dum trepidos Suecos ardens agit æquore campi, 
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Jam Venerem accipiens invicto peQtore totam, 
Extendit palmas ad numina læſa rebelles. 


IV. 
Jam non bella placent, & lituo Iyram 
Præfert, atque caput Itali caſſide ferrea 
Urgeri ſolitum, divitis Itali 

Unguentum redolens, ſuæ 
Reclinat gremio conjugis: immemor 
Somni, dumque vagis luminibus deam 


Perluſtrat, roſeis oſcula quæ labris 
| Libavit fitiens bibit. 


| Deponitque gravi militia latus 


Defeſſum, in thalamo lætus amabili ; 
Hac mercede juvant vulnera, fic caput 
Objeciſſe pericnlis. 
V. 
Plaudit Dione lzta Britannia, 
Olim cruentum nec meminit mare, 
Fuſoſve cives indecore, aut 
Regna Dano populata forti. 
Hzc dum rehidens vindicat omnia, 
Pulchris ocellis Anna: Georgium 
Ducenſque captivum catenis, 
Per thalamum graditur triumphans. 
Tuiſque ſurgit laudibus Haffnia, 
Volvenda retro ſecula præcinens, 
Cum cimber Anglo junctus omni 
Det trepido ſua jura mundo. 
Io Dione Suecia jam canit, 


Pulſos 
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pulſos Colonos dum neque fulgidis 
Deterret armis, nec tremendo 

Georgius indomitus tumultu. 
Vos, par beatum, ter, ter & amplius, 
Vos obligatam ferte de dapem, 
Semperque amantes hanc benignam 

Perpetuo celebrate plauſu. 


Carolus Montagu, Generoſus 
& A. M. Trin Coll. 


On the Counteſs Dowager of * * * 


OURAGE, dear Moll, and drive away deſpair, 
| Mopfa, who in her youth, was ſcarce thought fair, 
In ſpight of age, experience, and decays, - 
Sets up for charming in her fading days: 
Snuffs her dim eyes to give one parting blow, 
Have at the heart of ev'ry ogling beau ! 
This goodly gooſe, all feather'd like a jay, 
So gravely vain, and ſo demurely gay, 
Laſt night, t'adorn the court, did overload - 
Her bald buff forehead with a high commode : 
Her ſteps were manag'd with ſuch tender art, 
As if each board had been a lover's heart, 
In all her air, in ev'ry glance was ſeen 
A mixture ſtrange, twixt fifty and fifteen. 
Admiring fops about her crowding preſs ; 
H—bd—n himſelf delivers their addreſs, 
Which ſhe, accepting with a nice diſdain, 
Owns 'em her ſubjects, and begins to reign : 
Fair queen of Fopland is her royal ſtile; 
Fopland! The greateſt part of this great iſle! 
Nature did ne'er ſo equally divide 
A female heart, twixt piety and pride: 


3 Her 


On OrxPHtvs and S1GnoRaA FRAN- © 
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Her waiting-maids prevent the peep of day, 
And, all in order, on her toilet lay 


Prayer · book, patch-boxes, ſermon-notes and paint, 


At once t' improve the ſinner and the ſaint. 
Farewel, friend Moll, expect no more from me, 
But if you would a full deſcription ſee, 
You'll find her ſomewhere in the Litany, 


With pride, vain-glory, and hypocriſy. 


— — — * — — 


csc A MARGARITTA, 


AIL, tuneful pair! ſay, by what wond'rous charms, 

One *ſcap'd ſrom hell, and one from Greber's arms? 
When the ſoft Thracian touch'd the trembling ſtrings, 
The winds were huſh'd, and curl'd their airy wings: 
And when the tawny Tuſcan rais'd her train, 
Rook furls his ſails, and dares it on the main. 
Treaties unfiniſh'd in the office ſleep, 
And Shovel yawns for orders on the deep. F 
Thus equal charms and equal conqueſts claim; 2 ] 
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To him high woods and bending timber came, 
To her, Shrub-hedges, and tall Nottingham, 
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Tranſvers'd to the Story of the 


Z Country-Mouſe and the City-Mouſe. 
uach malice mingled with a little wit. Hind, Pan. 
Nec vult Panthera domari. Quz Genus. 


| Written i in conjunction with Mr. Prior. 
1687. 
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Pp R E F A c E. 


F HE favourers of the Hind and Panther will be 


apt to ſay in its defence, that the beſt things 
| are capable of being turn'd to ridicule ; that 
Homer has been burleſqu'd, and Virgil traveſted without 
uffering any thing in their reputation from that buf- 
= foonry ; and that in like manner, the Hind and the 
Panther may be an exact poem, though tis the ſubject 
of our raillery: but there is this difference, that thoſe 
authors are wreſted from their true ſenſe, and this na- 
W:urally falls into ridicule ; there is nothing repreſented 
Where as monſtrous and unnatural, which is not equally ſo 
Win the original. Firſt, as to the general deſign, is it not 
s eaſy to imagine two mice bilking coachmen, and ſup- 
: ping at the devil; as to ſuppoſe a H ind entertaining a 
Panther at a hermit's cell, diſcuſſing the greateſt myſteries 
of religion, and telling you her ſon Rodriguez writ very 
good Spaniſh? what can be more improbable and con- 
radictory to the rules and examples of all fables, and to 
he very deſign and uſe of them? they were firſt 
ad raiſed to the higheſt perfection in the eaſtern coun- 
Pries; where they wrote in ſigns and ſpake in parables, 
Ind deliver'd the moſt uſeful precepts in delightful 
ories; which, for their aptneſs, were entertaining ta 
he moſt judicious, and led the vulgar into underſtandin 
Dy furprifing them with their novelty, and fixing their 
tention. All their fables carry a double meaning; the 
Dory is one and entire; the characters the ſame through- 
Put, not broken or chang'd, and always conformable 
J the nature of the creatures they introduce. They 
ver tell you that the dog which ſnapt at a a ſhadow, loſt 
| E his 
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his troop of horſe, that would be unintelligible ; a piece 
of fleſh is proper for him to drop, and the reader will 
apply it to mankind ; they would not ſay that the da) 
who was fo proud of her borrowed plumes, look'd very 
ridiculous when Rodriguez came and took away all 
the book but the 17th, 24th, and 25th chapters, which 
ſhe ſtole from him: but this is his new way of telling 
a ſtory, and conſounding the moral and the fable 
together, 'B 


Before the word was written, ſaid the Hind, 3B 
Our ſaviour preach'd the faith to all mankind. I 


What relation has the Hind to our Saviour? or what 
notion have we of a Panther's bible? if you ſay he means 
the church, how does the church feed on lawns, or 
range in the foreſt? let it be always a church, or always 
the cloven footed beaſt, for we cannot bear his ſhifting Þ 
the ſcene every line. If it is abfurd in comedies to make 
a peaſant talk in the ſtrain of a hero, or a country wench 
ufe the language of the court; how monſtrous is it to 
make a prieft of a Hind, and a parſon of a Panther? 
to bring em in diſputing with the formalities and ; 
terms of the ſchool ? though as to the arguments them. 
ſelves, thoſe, we confeſs, are ſuited to the capacity 9 N 
the beaſts, and if we would ſuppoſe a Hind expreſſing hel 
{elf about theſe matters, ſhe would talk at that rate. 1 

As to the abſurdity of his expreſſions, there is nothing 1 
wreſted to make em ridiculous, the terms are ſometime 1 
alter'd to make the blunder more viſible ; knowledge 
miſanderſtood is not at all better ſenſe than underſtanding | 
miſunderſtood, though tis confeſt the author can pla 
with words ſo well, that this and twenty fuch will mY 
off at a ſlight reading. 

'There are other miſtakes which could not be broughl 
in, * they were too groſs for Bayes — to commit 
1 Tal 
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Tis hard to conceive how any man could cenſure the 
Turks for gluttony, a people that debauch in coffee, 
are voluptuous in a meſs of rice, and keep the ſtricteſt 
W Lent, without the pleaſures of a m_ wy encourage 
them. But 'tis almoſt impoſſible to thin any man 

who'had not renounced his ſenſes, ſhould read Duncomb 

for Allen: he had been told that Mr. Allen had written 

a diſcourſe of humility ; * to which he wiſely anſwers, 

that that magnified piece of Duncomb's was tranſlated 
from the Spaniſh of Rodriguez, and to ſet it beyond 
= diſpute, makes the infallible guide affirm the ſame thing. 
= + There are few miſtakes, but one may imagine how a 
man fell into them, and at leaſt what he aim'd at; but 


| ; what likeneſs is there between Duncomb and Allen ? do 
= they ſo much as rhime ? 


} | | 

We may have this comfort under the ſeverity of his 
;& fatyr, to ſee his abilities equally leſſen'd with his opinion 
of us; and that he could not be a fit champion againſt 
e 
h 


the Panther till he had laid aſide all his judgment. But 

we muſt applaud his obedience to his new mother Hind ; 
% + ſhe diſciplin'd him ſeverely, ſhe commanded him it 
ſeems, to ſacrifice his darling fame, and to do it effeftually 
he publiſht this learned piece. This is the favourable 
n conſtruction we would put on his faults, tho' he takes 
oWMcare to inform us, || that it was done from no impoſition, 
zen but out of a natural propenſity he has to: malice, and a 

particular inclination of doing miſchief. What elſe could 
nz provoke him to libel the court, $ blaſpheme kings, abuſe 
ne he whole Scotch nation, rail at the greateſt part of his 
ug own, and lay all the indignities imaginary on the only 
ing tabliſh'd religion? and we muſt now congratulate him 
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= * Difference betwixt a Proteſtant and Socinian, p. 62. 
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this felicity, that there is no ſect or denomination of 
chriſtians, whom he had not abuſed: 


Thus far his arms have with ſucceſs been crown'd. 


Let Turks, Jews and Infidels, look to themſelves, he 
has already begun the war upon them. When once a 
conqueror grows thus dreadful, *tis the intereſt of all his 
neighbours to oppoſe him, for there is no alliance to be 
made with one that will face about, and deſtroy his 
friends, and like a ſecond Almanzor, change fides meerly 
to keep his hand in uſe. This heroick temper of his, 
has created him ſome enemies, that did by no means 
effect hoſtility; and he may obſerve this candor in the 
management, that none of his works are concern'd in 
theſe papers, but his laſt piece; and I believe he is 
ſenſible this is a favour. I was not ambitious of n 
at any perſwaſion, or making religion the ſubject of ſuch 
a trifle; ſo that no man 1s here concern'd, but the author 
himſelf, and nothing ridicul'd but his way of arguing. 
But, gentlemen, if you won't take it ſo, you muſt 
grant my excuſe is more reaſonable than our author's to 


the * 
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The Hind and the Panther, 


Tranſvers'd to the Story of the Country and 
the Ciry-Mouſe, 


Py li 1 _— — —_ "TY * r 
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Bayes. Johnſon. Smith. 
J ohnſon. 


AH! my old friend Mr. Bayes, what lucky 
H chance has thrown me upon you? dear rogue 
let me embrace thee. 

Bayes. Hold, at your peril, fir, ſtand off and come 
not within my ſword's point, for if you are not come over 
to the royal party, I expect neither fair war, nor fair 
quarter from you. 

Johnſ. How, draw upon your friend? and affault 
your old acquaintance? O' my conſcience my intentiong 
were honourable. 

Bayes. Conſcience! ay, ay, 1 know the deceit of 
that word well enough, let me have the + marks of 
your conſcience before I truft it, for if it be not of the 
ſame ſtamp with mine, gad I may be knockt down for 
all your fair promiſes. 

Smith. Nay, prithee Bayes, what asd villany 
haſt thou been about that thou'rt under theſe apprehen- 
ſions? upon my honour I'm thy friend ! yet thou lookeſt 


1 
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by ſneaking and frighted as a dog that has been worrying 
eep. 

Bayes, Ay Sir, the | nation is in too high a fervent for 
me to expect any mercy, or I'gad to truſt any body. 

Smith. But why this to us, my old friend, who you 
know never trouble our heads with national concerns till 
the third bottle has taught us as much of politicks, as 
the next does of religion? 

Bayes. Ah gentlemen, leave this prophaneneſs, I am 
alter'd ſince you ſaw me, and cannot bear this looſe talk 
now ; Mr. Johnſon, you are a man of parts, let me de- 
fire you to read the guide of controverſy; and Mr. 
Smith, I would recommend to you the conſiderations 
on the council of Trent, + and ſo gentlemen your hum- 
ble ſervant. Good life be now my taſk. 

Johnſ. Nay faith, we wont part ſo: believe us we 
are both your friends ; let us ſtep to the roſe for one quar- 
ter of an hour, and talk over old ſtories. 

Bayes. I ever took you to be men of honour, and for 
your ſakes I will tranſgreſs as far as one pint. 

Johnſ. Well, Mr. Bayes, many a merry bout have 
we had in this houſe, and ſhall have again, I hope: 
Come, what wine are you for ? Fo 

Bayes. Gentlemen, do you as you pleaſe, for my 
part he ſhall bring me a ſingle pint of any thing. 

Smith. How ſo, Mr. Bayes, have you loſt your 
pallat ? you have been more curious: 

Bayes. True, I have fo, but ſenſes muſt be ftarv'd 
that the ſoul may be gratified“ . Men of your kidney 
make the ſenſes the ſupream judge, and therefore bribe 
them high, but we have laid * the uſe and — 
of em aſide. 
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Smith. What, is not there good eating and drinking 
on both ſides ? You make the ſeparation greater than L 
thought it. 

Bayes. No, no, whenever you ſee a fat roſie-colour'd 
fellow, take it from me, he is either a + proteſtant or a 
Turk. 

Johnſ. At that rate, Mr. Bayes, one might ſuſpect 
your converſion ; methinks thou haſt as much the face of 
an heretick as ever I ſaw. | 
Bayes. Such was I, ſuch by nature ſtill I am . But 
I hope ere long I ſhall have drawn this pamper'd paunch 

fitter for the ſtraight gate. 

Smith. Sure, Sir, you are in ill hands, your confeſ- 
ſor gives you more ſevere rules than he practiſes; for 
not long ago a fat friar was thought a true character. 

Bayes. 'Things wete miſ-repreſented to me: I con- 
feſs I have been unfortunate in ſome of my writings : but 
fince you have put me upon that ſubject, I'll ſhow you a 
thing I have in my pocket ſhall wipe off all that, or I am 
miſtaken 


Smith. Come, now thou art like thyſelf again. Here's 
the king's health to the communicate. 

; Bayes. Well, gentlemen, here it is, and I'll be bold 

to ſay, the exacteſt piece the world ever ſaw, a non pa- 
reillo I'faith. But I muſt beſpeak your pardons if it re- 
flects any thing upon your perſwaſion. 

Johnſ: Uſe your liberty, Sir, you know we are no 
bigots. 

Bayes. Why then you ſhall ſee me lay the reforma- 
tion on its back, I'gad, and juſtify our religion by way 
of fable, 5 
|  Johnf. An apt contrivance indeed ! What do you 
make a fable of your I. ? 


page 22, I page 5. page 1. 1 1e 
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Bayes. Ay T'gad without morals too ; for I tread in 
no mans ſteps; and to ſhow you how far I can ont-d6 
any thing that ever was writ in this kind, I have taken 
Horace's deſign, but I'gad, have ſo out-done bim, you 
ſhall be aſham'd for your old friend, You remember in 
him the ſtory of the country- -mouſe, and the city-mouſe; 
what a plain fimple thing it is, it has no more life and 
ſpirit in it, I'gad, than a hobby-horſe; and his mice 
talk ſo meanly, ſuch common ſtuff, ſo like meer mice, 
that I wonder it has pleas'd the world ſo long. But now 
will I undeceive mankind, and teach 'em to heighten, 
and elevate, a fable. I'll bring you in the very ſame 
mice diſputing the depth of philoſophy, ſearching into 
the fundamentals of religion, quoting texts, fathers, 
councils, and all that, T'gad, as you ſhall ſee either of 
*em could eaſily make an aſſe of a country vicar. Now 
whereas Horace keeps to the dry naked ſtory, I have 
more copiouſneſs than to do that, I'gad. Here, I draw 
you general characters, and deſctibe all the beaſts of the 
creation; there, I launch out into long digreſſions, and 
leave my mice for twenty pages together; when J fall 
into raptures, and make the fineſt ſoliloquies, as would 
raviſh you. Won't this do, think you? 

Johnſ. Faith, Sir, I don't well conceive you; all 
this about two mice? 

Bayes. Ay, why not? Is it not great and heroical ? 
but come, you'll underſtand it better when you hear it; 
and pray be as ſevere as you can, T'gad I defy all cri- 
ticks, T has it begins, X 


A milk-white mouſe W and unchang'd , * 
Fed on ſoft _— and o're Aer ny rang d; 3 
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Without, unſpotted ; innocent within, 
She fear'd no danger, for ſhe knew no ginn. 


Johnſ. Methinks Mr. Bayes, ſoft cheeſe is a little too 
coarſe diet for an immortal mouſe; were there any 
neceſſity for eating, you ſhould have conſulted Homer 
for ſome cœleſtial proviſion. 

Bayes. . Faith, gentlemen, I did ſo ; but indeed I have 
not the Latin one, which I have mark'd by me, w_ 
could not readily find it in the original. 


Yet had ſhe oft been ſcar'd + by bloody claws 
Of winged owls, and ſtern grimalkins paws 
im'd at her deſtin'd head, I which made her fly, 
Tho' ſhe was doom'd to death, and fated not to dye. 


Smith. How came ſhe that fear'd no danger in the 
line before, to be ſcar'd in this, Mr. Bayes ? 

Bayes. Why then you may have it chas'd if you 
will ; for I hope a man may run away without Seing 
afraid ; mayn't he ? 

Johnſ. But pray give me leave; how was ſhe doom'd 
to death, if ſhe was fated not to dye; are not doom and 
fate much the ſame thing ? 

Bayes. Nay gentlemen, if you queſtion my {kill in 
the language, I'm your humble ſervant ; the rogues the 
criticks that will allow me nothing elſe, give me that.; 
ſure I that made the word, know beſt what I meant by 
; . I aſſure you, doom'd and fated, are . different 

things. | | 

Smith. Faith, Mr. Bayes if you 1 were a to be 


hang d, whatever you were fated to, 'twould give you 
but ſmall comfort. 


* 
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Bayes. Never trouble your head with that, Mr, 
Smith, mind the baſineſs in hand. 


Not fo her young ; || their linſey-woolly line, 
Was hero's make, half humane, half divine. 


Smith. Certainly theſe hero's, half humane, half di- 
vine have very little of the mouſe their mother. | 
- Bayes, Gadſokers! Mr. Johnſon, does your friend 
think I mean nothing but a mouſe, by all this? I tell 
thee, man, I mean a church, and theſe young gentle- 
men her ſons, ſignify prieſts, martyrs and confeſſors, that 
were hang'd in Oats's plot. There's an excellent Latin 
Sentence, which I had a mind to bring in, Sanguis Mar. 
ryrum ſemen Eccleſiæ, and I think I have not wrong'd 
it in the tranſlation. 5 


Of theſe a ſlaughter'd army lay in blood, ; 

Whoſe ſanguine * ſeed encreas'd the ſacred brood ; 

She multiply'd by theſe, now rang*d alone, 
And wander'd in the kingdoms I once her own. 


Smith. Was ſhe alone when the ſacred brood was 
creaſed. | | | 
Bayes. Why thy head's running on the mouſe again; 
but J hope a church may be alone, tho' the members be 
encreaſed, mayn't it? | 
Johnſ. Certainly Mr. Bayes, a church which is a dif- 
fufive body of men, can much leſs be ſaid to be alone. 
Bayes. But are you really of that opinion? Take it 
from me, Mr. Johnſon, you are wrong; however to 
oblige you, I'll clap in ſome ſimile or other, about the 
children of Iſrael, and it ſhall do. ri 


|| page 2. page 2. f page 3. 
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Smith. Will you pardon me one word more, Mr. 
Bayes? What could the mouſe (for I ſuppoſe you mean 
her now) do more than range in the kingdoms, when they 
ere her own? 
Bayes. Do? why ſhe reign'd ; had a diadem, ſcepter 
nd ball, till they depos'd her. 

Smith. Now her ſons are ſo encreas'd, ſhe may try 
other pull for't. 

Bayes. I gad, and ſo ſhe may before I have done 
ith her ; it has coſt me ſome pains to clear her title. 
ell but mum for that, Mr. Smith. 


The common hunt, ſhe timorouſly paſt by, 
For they made tame, * diſdain'd her company; 
They grin'd, ſhe ina fright tript o'er the green, 
For ſhe was lov'd, whereever ſhe was ſeen. 


Johnſ. Well ſaid little Bayes, I'faith the critick muſt 
ave a great deal of leaſure, that attacks thoſe verſes. 
Bayes, I gad, T'le warrant him, who ere he is, 
ffendet ſolido ; but I go on. 
| + The independent beaſt, ———— 

Smith. Who is that Mr. Bayes? | 
Bayes. Why a bear: pox, is not that obvious enough? 
In groans her hate expreſt 
Which I gad, is very natural to that animal. Well? 
here's for the independent: now the quaker ; ; what do 
ou think I call him ? 

Smith, Why, a bull, for ought I know. 

Bayes. A bull! O Lord! a bull ! no, no, a hare, a 
Waking hare. ——Armarillis, becauſe ſhe wears armour, 
is the ſame figure; and I am proud to ſay it, Mr. 


— — — — — 
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Johnſon, no man knows how to pun in heroics but my 
ſelf. Well, you ſhall hear, 


She thought, and reaſon good, the quaking hare I 
Her cruel foe, becauſe || ſhe would not ſwear, byt 
And had profeſs'd neutrality. I'le 

| 8 

Johnſ. A ſhrew'd reaſon that, Mr. Bayes ; but wiWove 
wars were there? ] 
Bayes. Wars? why there had been bloody wars, thi the 
they were pretty well reconcil'd now. Yet to brivWas 1 
in two or three ſuch fine things as theſe, I don't tell mir 
the Iyon's peace was proclaim'd till fifty pages after, th} yea 
*twas really done before I had finiſh'd my poem. 5 8 
| ns you 

Next her, the buffoon ape 5 his body bent, 1 , E 


And paid at church a courtier's complement. 


That galls ſomewhere ; I gad I can't leave it off, 
I were cudgel'd every day for it. 

— The brifl'd baptiſt * boar, impure as he, 
Smith. As who? | 
Bayes. As the courtier, let em e'n ke it as tl 

will, I gad, I ſeldom come amongſt 'em. 


Was whiten'd with the foam of + ſanctity. 
The wolf with belly-gaunt his rough creſt rears, 
And pricks up, — Now in a word will I ab 
the whole party moſt damnably——and pricks up.— 
Igad, I am ſure you'l laugh —— his predeſtinati 
ears. Prethee Mr. Johnſon, remember little Baj 
when next you ſee a preſbyterian, and take notice it | 
has not predeſtination in the ſhape of his ear: I lu 
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Wfindied men ſo long. I'le undertake to know an 
SF Arminian, by the ſetting of his wig. 


His predeſtinating ears. I gad there's ne'er a preſ- 
Wbyterian ſhall dare to ſhow his head without a border: 
ie put 'em to that expence. 
= Smith. Pray Mr. Bayes, if any of em ſhould come 
over to the royal party, would their ears alter? 

= Bayes. Would they! Ay, I gad, they would ſhed 
W their fanatical lugs, and have Juſt ſuch well-turn'd cars 
Was I have; mind this ear, this is a true Roman ear, 
mine are much chang'd for the better within this two 
© years, 

= Smith. Then if ever the party ſhould chance to fail, 
vou might loſe em, for what * change, may fall. 

5 Bayes. Mind, mind — 


Theſe fiery Zuinglius, meagre Þ Calvin bred. 


= Smith, "Thoſe I ſuppoſe are ſome out-landiſh beaſts, 
Mr. Bayes. | 

= Bayes. Beaſts; a good miſtake! why they were the 
chief reformers, but here I put em in ſo bad company 
becauſe they were enemies to my mouſe, and anon 
when I am warn'd, I'gad you ſhall hear me call em 
= doctors, captains, horſes || and horſemen in the very 
dame breath. You ſhall hear how I go on now, 


Or elſe reforming Corah $ ſpawn'd this claſs, 
When opening earth made way for all to paſs. 


John. For all, Mr. Bayes? 
Bayes. Ves, they were all loſt there, but ſome of 
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'em were thrown up again at the Leman lake: as al 


catholick queen ſunk at charing-croſs, and roſe * a 0 
queenkith, * ; 


The fox and he came ſhuffled in the dark, 
If ever they were ſtow'd in Noah's ark. 


Here I put a quzre, whether they were any Socinian 
before the flood, which I'm not very well ſatisfied in! 
I have been lately apt to believe that the world wa 
drown'd for that hereſy ; which among friends made 
me leave it. . 


Quickned with fire below, theſe 3 breed 
In fenny Holland, and in fruitful Tweed. 


Now to write ſomething new and out of the way, toll 
elevate and ſurprize, and all that, I fetch you to ſee chil 
quickning fire from the bottom of boggs and rivers. 
John. Why, faith, that's as an ingenious a contrivance 
as the Virtuoſo's making a burning-glaſs of ice. f 
Bayes. Why was there ever any ſuch thing? let me 
periſh if ever I heard of it. The fancy was ſheer new 
to me; and 1 thought no man had reconcil'd thoſe 
elements but my ſelf. Well gentlemen ! thus far I have} 
followed antiquity, and as Homer has numbred his ſhips, 
fo I have rang'd my beaſts. Here is my boar and my 
bear, and my fox, and my wolf, and the reſt of em al 
againſt my poor mouſe. Now what do you think I def 
with all theſe? } 
Smith. Faith I don't know, I ſuppoſe you make em co! 


fight. 1 ] 
Bayes. Fight! I'gad I'd as ſoon make 'em dance, o. 

| | nat 
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No, I do no carthly thing with em, nothing at all 
Ir gad: I think they have play'd their parts ſufficiently, 
Walready ; I have walk'd em out, ſhow'd em to the 
company and. rais'd your expectation. And now whilſt 
Hou hope to ſee em bated, and are dreaming of blood 
Wand battles, they ſculk off, and you hear no more of 
'em. | 
= Smith. Why, faith, Mr. Bayes, now you have been 
Wat ſuch expence in ſetting forth their characters, it had 
een too much to have gone through with em. 
= Bayes. I'gad ſo it had: and then I'le tell you 
another thing, tis not every one that reads a poem 
Wthrough. And therefore I fill the firſt part with flowers, 
egures, fine language, and all that; and then I'gad fink 
yy degrees, till at laſt I write but little better than other 
people. And whereas moſt authors creep ſervilely after 
the old fellows, and ſtrive to grow upon their readers; 
I take another courſe, I bring in all my characters to- 
Woether, and let em ſee I could go on with em; but 
Mi'gad, I wo'nt. | 
John. Could you go on with em Mr. Bayes ! there's 
no body doubts that; yon have a moſt particular genius 
that way. 
Bayes. Oh! dear fir, you are mightily obliging: but 
muſt needs ſay at a fable or an emblem I think no man 
comes near me, indeed I have ſtudied it more than any 
nan. Did you ever take notice, Mr. Johnſon, of a 
little thing that has taken mightily about town, a cat 
Vith a top-knot ? | | 
John. Faith, fir, tis mighty pretty, I aw it at the 
coffee-houſe. | | | 
= Bayes. Tis a trifle hardly worth owning; I was 
, gt other day at Will's throwing out ſomething of that 
nature; and I'gad, the hint was taken, and out came 
that picture; indeed the poor fellow was ſo civil to 
preſent me with a dozen of 'em for my friends, I 
_ think 
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think I have one here in my pocket; would you pleaſo 
to accept it Mr. Johnſon pe. 


John. Really 'tis very ingenious. | 
Bayes. Oh Lord! nothing at all, I could defign 


twenty of 'em in an Hour, if I had but witty fellows | 
about me to draw em. I was proffer'd a penſion to go 
into Holland, and contrive their emblems. But hang em 


they are dull rogues, and would ſpoil my invention. 


But come, gentlemen, let us return to our buſineſs, and 


here IL'le give you a delicate deſcription of a man: 
Smith. But how does that come in ? 


\ Bayes. Come in? very naturally. I was talking of 5 


a wolf and that ſuppoſes a wood, and then I clap an 
epithet to't, and call it a Celtic wood. Now when 1 
was there, I could not help thinking of the French per- 
ſecution, and I'gad from all theſe thoughts I took occa- 


fion to rail at the French king, and ſhow that he was | 
not of the ſame make with other men, which thus I prove. 


The divine || blackſmith in th* abyſs of light, 
Yawning and lolling with a careleſs beat, 
Struck out the mute creation at a heat, 
But he work'd hard to hammer out our ſouls, 
He blew the bellows, and ſtir'd up the coals ; 
Long time he thought and could not on a ſudden 
Knead up witkFunſkim'd milk this reas' ning pudding; 
Tender, and mild within its bag it lay 
Confeſling ſtill the ſoftneſs of its clay, 
And kind as milk-maids on their wedding. day. 
Till pride of empire, luſt, and hot deſire 
Did over boil him, like too great a fire, 
And underſtanding grown, miſunderſtood, 
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Burn'd him to th' pot, and ſour'd his curdled blood. 
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John. But ſure this js a little prophane, Mr. Bayes. 

Bayes. Not at all : do's not Virgil bring in his God 
Vulcan working at the anvil ? 

John. Ay fir, but never thought his hands the fitteſt 
to make a pudding. 

Bayes. Why do you imagine him an earthly dirty 
blackſmith ? gad you make it prophane indeed. Ile 
tell you there's as much difference betwixt em, I'gad as 
betwixt my man and Milton's. But now, gentlemen, 
the plot thickens, here comes my t'other mouſe, the 
City * * | 


; A ſpotted . the prettieſt next the white, 

J Ah! were her ſpots waſh'd out, as pretty quite, 
With + phylacteries on her forehead ſpread, 
Crozier in hand, and || mitre on her head. 
Three ſteeples argent on her ſable 4 ſhield 
Liy'd in the city and diſdain'd the field. 


John. This is a glorious mouſe indeed! but, as you 
have dreſs'd her, we don't know whether ſhe be Jew, 
Papiſt or Proteſtant. 

Bayes. Let me embrace you, Mr. Johnſon, for that ; 
you take it right. She is a meer Babel of religions, and 
therefore ſhe's a ſpotted mouſe here, and will be a mule 
preſently. But go on. 

This Princeſs —— 

Smith. What princeſs, Mr. Bayes? 

Bayes. Why this mouſe, for I forgot to tell you, an 
old lyon made a left hand * marriage with her mother, 
and begot on her body Elizabeth Schiſm, who was mar- 
ried to Timothy Sacrilege, and had iflue Graceleſs 
Hereſy, Who all give the ſame coat with their mother, 


KK —— 
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three ſteeples argent, as I told you before. 


] 

| { 
This princeſs tho' eſtrang'd from what was beſt, 0 
Was leaſt deform'd, becauſe + reform'd the leaſt. MF 1 

There's De and Re as good I'gad as ever was. « 
She in a maſquerade of mirth and love, b 
Miſtook the bliſs of heaven for bacchinals above, 9 
And grub'd the thorns beneath our tender feet, u 
To make the paths of paradiſe more ſweet. 3 


There's a jolly mouſe for you, let me ſee any body m n⸗ 
that can ſhew you ſuch another. Here now have I one Y 
damnably ſevere reflecting line, but I want a rhime 00 A co 


it, can 1 help me Mr. Johnſon. 4 

| . : fi ut 

3 "= 
Humbly content to be deſpis d at home; 1 
| John. Which is too narrow infamy for ſome. = 
Sm 
Bayes. Sir, 1 chank you, now I can go on with it. in 
Whoſe merits are diffus d Som pole to pole; 2 anz 


Where winds can carry and where waves can xowl. 


John. But does not this reflect * ſome of youll 
friends, Mr. Bayes ? | 

Bayes. Tis no matter for that, let me la to bring 
my ſelf off. Te tell you, lately I writ a damn'd lib: 
on a whole party, ſheer point and ſatyr all chroug 
I'gad. Call'd 'em rogues, dogs and all the names 


could think of but with an exceeding deal of wit; that S 
muſt needs ſay. Now it happen'd before I could cnt moy 
this Ry" the ſcheme of affairs was altered, and tho coui 


— — _ a „ 
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people were no longer beaſts : here was a plunge now 
ſhould I loſe my labour, or libel my friend? Lis not 
every body's talent to find a ſalvo for this: but what do 
I but write a ſmooth delicate preface, wherein I tell them 
that the ſatyr was not intended to them, and this did the 
buſineſs. | 
Smith. But if it was not intended to them againſt 
whom it was writ, certainly it had no meaning at all. 
Bayes. Poh ! there's the trick on't. Poor fools, they 
took it, and were ſatisfied : and yet it maul'd em dam- 
nably I'gad. 

A Smith. Why faith, Mr. Bayes, there's this very 
2X contrivance in the preface to dear Joys jeſts. 
= Bayes. What a devil do you think that I'd ſteal from 
ſuch an author? Or ever read it? 
Smith. I can't tell, but you ſometimes read as bad. 

T have heard you quote Reynard the fox. 

= Bayes. Why there's it now; take it from me, Mr. 

Smith, there is as good morality, and as ſound precepts, 

in the delectable hiſtory of Reynard the fox, as in any 

= book I know, except Seneca. Pray tell me where in 
any other author could I have found ſo pretty a name for 

Ja wolf as Iſgrim? but prithee, Mr. Smith, give me no 

more trouble, and let me go on with my mouſe. 


r 
4 S 


8 


One evening, when ſhe went away from court, 5 
Levee's and couchee's paſt without reſort. 


here's court language for you; nothing gives a verſe 
ſo fine a tune as an air of good breeding. 
Smith. But methinks the levee's and couchee's of a 
i mouſe are too great, eſpecially when ſhe is walking from 
court to the cooler ſhades, e 
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Bayes. T'gad now have you forgot what I told you 
that ſhe was a princeſs. But pray mind ; here the two 
mice meet. | 


She met the country mbuſe, whoſe ® fearful face 
Beheld from far the common watering place, 


Nor durſt approach 


Smith. Methinks, Mr. Bayes, this mouſe is ſtrangely 
elter d, fince ſhe fear'd no danger 


Bayes. Godſokers! why no more ſhe does not yet g f 


fear either man or beaſt: but, poor creature, ſhe's 


afraid of the water, for ſhe could not ſwim, as you ſee 1 


by this. 


Nor durſt approach, till with an awful roar + 
The ſovereign lyon bad her fear no more. 


But beſides, 'tis above thirty pages off that I told you 5 


ſhe fear d no danger; and I'gad if you will have no va- 
riation of the character, you muſt have the ſame thing 


over and over again; tis the beauty of writing to ſtrike 


you ſtill with ſomething new. Well, but to proceed. 


But when ſhe had this ſweeteſt mouſe in view. 1 
Good Lord, how ſhe cds her m— hiew ! 


How now to ſhow you I am 3 of all ſtiles, I let 


myſelf down from the * of Virgil, to the ſweetneſs 


of Ovid. 
Good Lend, how ſhe admir'd ber heavenly hiew ! 


TW N 
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What more eaſy and familiar! I writ this line for the 
ladies : the little rogues will be ſo fond of me to find T 
can yet be ſo tender. I hate ſuch a rough unhewen 
fellow as Milton, that a man muſt ſweat to read him ; 
I'gad you may run over this and be almoſt aſleep. 


Th' immortal mouſe who ſaw the viceroy come 
So far to ſee her, did invite her home, 


There's a pretty name now for the ſpotted mouſe, the 
viceroy | | 

Smith. But pray why d'e call her ſo? 

Bayes. Why becauſe it ſounds prettily: I'le call her 
the || crown-general preſently if I've a mind to it. Well. 


did invite her home 

To ſmoak a pipe, and o're a ſober pot 
Diſcourſe of Oates and 5 Bedloe, and the plot. 
She made a court'ſy, like a civil dame, 

And, being much a * gentlewoman, came. 


Well, gentlemen, here's my firſt part finiſh'd, and I 
think I have kept my word with you, and given it the 


majeſtick turn of heroick poeſy. The reſt being matter 


of diſpute, I had not ſuch frequent occaſion for the mag- 
nificence of verſe, tho I'gad they ſpeak very well. And 
I have heard men, and conſiderable men too, talk the 
very ſame things, a great deal worſe. 

John. Nay, without doubt, Mr. Bayes, they have 
received no {mall advantage from the ſmoothneſs of your 
numbers. | 

| Bayes. Ay, ay, I can do't, if I liſt: though you 
muſt not think I have been ſo dull as to mind theſe things 


—— 


CI 
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myſelf, but 'tis the advantage of our coffee-houſe, that 
from their talk one may write a very good polemical diſ- 
courſe, without ever troubling ones head with the books 
of controverſy. For I can take the lighteſt of their ar- 
guments, and clap 'em pertly into four verſes, which 
ſhall ſtare any London divine in the face. Indeed your 
knotty reaſonings with a long train of majors and mi- 
nors, and the devil and all, are too barbarous for my 
ſtile; but i'gad I can flouriſh better with one of theſe 
twinkling arguments, than the beſt of em can fight with 
t'other. But we return to our mouſe, and now I've 
brought em together, let em en ſpeak. for themſelves, 
which they will do extreamly well, or I'm miſtaken: and 


pray obſerve, geutlemen, if in one you don't find all the 
delicacy of a luxurious city-mouſe, and in the other all 


the plain ſimplicity of a ſober ſerious matron. 


Dame, * ſaid the lady of the ſpotted muff, 
Methinks your tiff is ſour, your cates meer ſtuff. 


There did not I tell you ſhe'd be nice? 
Your pipe's ſo foul, that I diſdain to ſmoak ; 
And the weed worſe than e're Tom. I——s took. 


Smith. I did not hear ſhe had a ſpotted muff before: 
Bayes. Why no more ſhe has not now : but ſhe has 


a ſkin that might make a ſpotted muff. There's a pretty 


figure now unknown to the ancients. 


Leave, leave (+ ſhe's earneſt you ſee) this hoary ſhed 
and lonely hills, 

And eat with me at Groleau' s, ſmoak at Will's. © 

What wretch would nibble on a hanging-ſhelf, 

When at Pontac's he may regale himſelf? 


* — »„— — 
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Or to the houſe of cleanly Reniſh go; 
Or that at Charing-Croſs, or that in Channel-Row ? 


Do you mark me now ? I would by this repreſent 


the vanity of a town-fop, who pretends to be acquaint- 
ed at all thoſe good houſes, though perhaps he ne re 
was in em. But hark ! ſhe goes on. 


Come, at a crown a head ourſelves we'll treat, 
Champain our liquor, and ragouſts our meat. 

Then hand in hand we'll go to court, dear cuz, 
To viſit biſhop Martin, and king Buz. 

With evening wheels we'll drive about the Park, 
Finiſh at Locket's, and reel home 'th' dark. 

Break clattering windows, and demoliſh doors 

Of Engliſh t mapper —— pimps and whores; 


John. Methinks a pimp or a whore, is an odd ſort 


of a manufacture, Mr. Bayes. 

3s Bayes. I call em ſo, to give the parliament a hint not 
to ſuffer ſo many of em to be exported to the decay of 
trade at home. 


With theſe 1 ſpotted did invite 
From hermits cell, the female proſelyte. 
Oh ! with what eaſe we follow ſuch a 
Where ſouls e are ſtarv'd, and ſenſes 3 


Now would not you think ſhe's going ? but I 2 


you're miſtaken ; you ſhall hear a long argument about 
an before ſhe ſtirs yet. 


But here the || white, by ab wiſe, 
Who long on heaven had fixt her prying eyes, 
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With thoughtful countenance, and grave remark, 
Said, or my judgment fails me, or tis dark. 

Leſt therefore we ſhould ſtray, and not go right, 
Through the brown horrour of the ſtarleſs night. 
Haſt thou infallibility, that h wight? 

Sternly the ſavage grin'd, and thus reply'd, 
That mice may err, was never yet deny'd. 

That I deny, ſaid the immortal dame, 
There is a guide gad I've forgot his name, 


Who lives in heaven or Rome, the Lord knows where, 


Had we but him, ſweet- heart, we could not err. 
But hark you, Þ ſiſter, this is but a whim; 
For ſtill we want a guide to find out him. 


Here you ſee I don't trouble myſelf to keep on the 


narration, but write White ſpeaks or Dapple ſpeaks * 
the fide. But when I get any noble thought which I 3 


envy a mouſe ſhould ſay, I clap it down in my own per- * 


ſon with a Poeta loquitur; 4 which, take notice, is a, | 


the margent any-where elſe, Well now ſays White. 


What need we find him, we have certain proof 
That he is ſomewhere, dame, and that's enough: 
For if there is a guide that knows the way, 
Although we know not him, we cannot ſtray. 


That's true, I gad: well ſaid White. Vou ſee her 
adverſary has nothing to ſay for herſelf, and therefore to 


confirm the victory, ſhe ſhall make a ſimile. 


Smith. Why then I find fimiles are as good after WY 


victory as after a ſurprize. 


Bayes. Every Jot, I gad or rather better. Well, ſhe | A 


* - | . — W 
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ſurer ſign of a fine thing in my writings, than a hand in 
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ean do it two ways, either about || omifſion or reception 


of light, or elſe about Epſom-waters, but I think the 
laſt is moſt familiar ; therefore ſpeak, my pretty one. 


As though 'tis controverted in the ſchool, 

If waters paſs by urine or by ſtool. 

Shall we, who are philoſophers, thence gather 
From this diſſention that they work by neither. 


And I gad, ſhe's in the right on't ; but mind now, ſhe 
omes upon her ſwop/ 


All this I did, your argrmonts to try. 


And I gad, if they had been never ſo good, this next 
line confutes 1 


by - and be dumb, thou F wretch, that guide am I. 


There 5 Rande for you now ! how ſneakingly 
tother looks? Was not that pretty now, to make her 
aſk for a guide firſt, and then tell her ſhe was one? Who 
could have thought that this little mouſe had the pope 
and a whole general council in her belly)? Now Dapple 
had nothing to fay to this; and therefore you'll fee ſhe 


grows peeviſh. 


Come leave your cracking tricks, and as they fay, 

Uſe not, that * barber that trims time, delay 
Which I gad is new and my own. 

I've eyes as well as you to find the way. 

Then on they jogg'd, and fince an hour of talk 

Might cut a banter on the tedious walk ; 
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As I remember ſaid the ſober mouſe, 

I've heard much talk of the wits coffee-houſe. 
Thither, ſays Brindle, thou ſhalt go, and ſee 
Prieſts ſipping coffee, ſparks and poets tea ; 

Here rugged freeze, there quality well dreſt, 
Theſe baffling the grand-Seignior , thoſe the teſt. 
And here ſhrewd gueſſes made, and reaſons given, 
That humane 4 laws were never made in heaven. 
But above all, what ſhall oblige thy fight, 

And fill thy eye-balls with a vaſt delight; 

Is the poetic judge of ſacred wit, | 

Who do's i“ th* darkneſs of his glory fit. 

And as the moon who firſt receives the light, 4 
With which ſhe makes theſe nether regions bright ; 
So does he ſhine, reflecting from afar, | 
The rays he borrow'd from a better ftar : 

For rules which from Corneille and Rapin flow, 
Admir'd by all the ſcribling herd below. | 
From French tradition while he does diſpence, 
Unerring truths, tis ſchiſm, a damn'd offence, 
To queſtion his, or truſt your private ſenſe. 


Hah ! Is not that right, Mr. Johnſon? Gad forgive 
me he is faſt aſleep! Oh the damn'd ſtupidity of this 
age! a ſleep! well, fir, ſince you r ſo drouſy, your 

umble ſervant. 

John. Nay, pray Mr. Bayes, faith I heard you all the 
while. The white mouſe. 

Bayes. The white mouſe! ay, ay, I thought how you 
heard me. Your ſervant, fir, your ſervant. 

John. Nay, dear Bayes, faith I beg thy pardon, I 
was up late laſt night, prethee lend me a little ſnuff, and 
go on. 


— — K—ÜhABILͤ' 
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Bayes. Go on! Pox I don't know where I was, well 


I'll begin. Here, mind, now they are both come to 
town. 


But now at Piccadilly they arrive, 

And taking coach, t'wards Temple Bar they drive ; 
But at St. Clement's church, eat out the back ; 

And ſlipping through the Palſgrave, bilkt poor hack. 


There's the Utile which ought to be in all poetry. 
Many a young templer will fave his ſhilling by this ſtra- 
tagem of my mice. 7 

Smith. Why, will any young Templer eat out the 
back of a coach ? 

Bayes. No, I gad, but you'll grant it is mighty natu- 
tal for a mouſe. | 


Thence to the devil, and aſk'd if Chanticleer, 

Of clergy kind, * or councellour Chough was there; 
Or Mr. Dove, a pigeon of renown, 

By his high crop, + and corny gizzard known, 

Or ſiſter Partlet, I with the hooded head; 

No fir, She's hooted hence, ſaid Will and fled. 

Why ſo? Becauſe ſhe would not pray a bed. 


Johnſ. afide. *Sdeath ! Who can keep awake at ſuch 
ſuf? Pray, Mr. Bayes, lend me your box again. 
| Bayes. Mr. Johnſon, how d'e like that box? Pray 
take notice of it, *twas given me by a perſon of honour 
| for looking over a paper of verſes ; and indeed I put in 
all the lines that were worth any thing in the whole poem. 
Well, but where were we? Oh! Here they are, juſt go- 
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ing up ſtairs into the Apollo; from whence my white 
takes occaſion to talk very well of tradition. 


Thus to the place where Johnſon ſat we climb, 
Leaning on the ſame rail that guided him; 
And whilſt we thus on equal helps rely. 

Our wit muſt be as true, our thoughts as high. 
For * as an author happily compares 
Tradition to a well-fixt pair of ſtairs, 

So this the ſcala ſanta we believe, 

By which his traditive genius we receive. 
Thus every ſtep I take my ſpirits ſoar, 

And I grow more a wit, and more, and more, 


There's humour! Is not that the livelieſt image in the 


world of a mouſe's going up a pair of ſtairs. More 2 


wit, and more and more? 


Smith. Mr. Bayes, I beg your pardon heartily, I ; 


muſt be rude, I have a particular engagement at this time, 
and I ſee you are not near an end yet. 


Bayes. Godſokers! Sure you won't ferve me ſo; 
All my fineſt deſcriptions and belt diſcourſe is yet to 


come. 


concern I could not leave you. 


Bayes. Well; but you ſhall take a little more, and 3 
here I'll paſs over two dainty epiſodes of ſwallows, ſwifts 85 


chickens and buzzards. 


Johnſ. I know not why they ſhould come in, ex- 3 | 
cept to make yours the gs fable that ever was 


told. 
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Bayes. Why, the excellence of a fable is in the length 
of it. ZEſop indeed, like a flave as he was, made little, 
ſhort, ſimple ſtories, with a dry moral at the end of 'em ; 
and could not form any noble deſign. But here I give 
you fable upon fable; and after you are ſatisfied with 
beaſts in the firſt courſe, ſerve you up a delicate diſh of 
fowl for the ſecond ; now I was at all this pains to abuſe 
one particular perſon ; for I gad I'll tell you what a trick 
he ſerv'd me. I was once tranſlating a very good French 
author , but being ſomething long about it, as you 
know a man is not always in the humour ; what does 
this Jack do, but put's out an anſwer to my friend be- 


fore I had half finiſhed the tranſlation : ſo there was 
three whole months loſt upon his account. But I think 


I have my revenge on him ſufficiently, for I let all the 
world know, that he is a tall, f broad back'd, luſty fel. 
low, of a brown complexion, fair behaviour, a fluent 
tongue, and taking amongſt the women; and to top it 
all that he's much a ſcholar, more a wit, and owns but 
two ſacraments. Don't you think this ſellow will hang 
himſelf? But beſides, I have ſo nickt his character in a 
name as will make you ſplit. I call him —I gad I 
ny tell you unleſs you remember what I ſaid of 
im. 
Smith, Why that he was much a ſcholar, aud more a 


Bayes. Right; and his name is Buzzard, ha! ha 
ha. | 

Johnſ. Very proper indeed, Sir. 

Bayes. Nay, I have a farther fetch in it yet than per- 
aps you imagine ; for his true name begins with a B, 


23 which makes me lily contrive him this, to begin with 


— Känn—.— —— 
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the ſame letter : There's a pretty device, Mr. Johnſon; 
I learn'd it, I muſt needs confeſs, from that ingenious 
ſport, I love my love with an A, beccauſe ſhe's amiable; 
and if you could get a knot of merry fellows together, 
you ſhould ſee how little Bayes would top em all at it, 
gad. 
Smith. Well, bat good faith, Mr. Bayes, I muſt 
leave you, I am half an hour paſt my time. 
Bayes. Well, I've done, I've done. Here are eight 
hundred verſes upon a rainy night, and a bird's-nefſt , 
and here's three hundred more, tranſlated from two Paris 


_ gazets, in which the ſpotted mouſe gives an account of 3 


the treaty of peace between the Czars of Muſcovy, and 
the emperor, which is a piece of news. White does not 


believe, and this is her anſwer, I am reſolv'd you ſhall ; 


hear it, for in it I have taken occaſion to prove oral tra- 
dition better than ſcripture, Now you muſt know, tis 
ſincerely my opinion, that it had been better for the 
world, if we ne'er had any bibles at all. 5 


E're that gazet was printed, ſaid the White, 
Our Robin told another ſtory quite; 

This oral truth more ſafely I believ'd, 

My ears cannot, your eyes may be deceiv'd. 
By word of mouth unerring maxims flow, 

And preaching's beſt, if underſtood, or no. 
Words I confeſs bound by, and || trip ſo light, 
We have not time to take a ſteady fight ? 
Yet fleeting thus. are plainer than when writ, 
To long examination they ſubmit. 


Hard things 


Mr. Smith, if theſe two lines don! 


recompence your ſtay, ne'er truſt John Bayes again. 


— — 
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Hard things at the firſt bluſh are clear and full, 
God mends on ſecond thoughts, 4 but man grows dull. 


I gad I judge of all men by myſelf, tis ſo with me; 
I never ſtrove to be exact in any thing but I ſpoil'd 
3 | | 
Smith, Bat allowing your character to be true, is it 
not a little too ſevere ? 

Bayes. Tis no matter for that, theſe general reſſections 
are daring, and ſavour moſt of a noble genius, that ſpares 
neither friend nor foe. 

John. Are you never afraid of a drubbing for that 
daring of your noble genius? 

Bayes. Afraid! Why lord you make ſo much of a 
beating, I'gad 'tis no more to me than a flea biting. No, 
no, if I can but be witty upon em, let em en lay on, I 
faith, I'll ne'er baulk my fancy to ſave my carcaſe. Well, 
but we muſt diſpatch, Mr. Smith. 


Thus did they merrily carouſe all day, 
And like the gaudy fly their wings diſplay ; 5 
And ſip the ſweets, and baſk in great A pollo's ray. 

Well there's an end of the entertainment; and Mr. 

Smith, if your affairs would have permitted, you would 

have heard the beſt bill of fare that ever was ferv'd up 

in heroicks : but here follows a diſpute ſhall recommend 
it ſelf, I'll ſay nothing for it. For Dapple, who you 
muſt know was a Proteſtant, all this while truſts her own 

Judgment, and fooliſhly diſlikes the wine; upon which 


our Innocent does ſo run her down, that ſhe has not one 


word to ſay for herſelf, but what I put in her mouth; 
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and I gad, you may imagine they won't be very good 
ones, for ſhe has diſoblig'd me, like an ingrate. 


Sirrah, ſays Brindle, thou haſt brought us wine, 
Sour to my taſte, and to my eyes unfine. | 
Says Will, all gentlemen like it, ah ! ſays White, 
What is approv'd by them, muſt needs be right. 
"Tis true, I thought it bad, but if the houſe 
Commend it, I ſubmit, a private mouſe. 


Mind that, mind the decorum and deference, which 
our mouſe pays to the company. 


Nor to their catholick conſent oppoſe 
My erring judgment, and reforming noſe. 


Ah ! ah! there ſhe has nick'd her, that's up to the 
hilts, I gad, and you ſhall ſee Dapple reſents it. 


Why, what a devil ſhan't I truſt my eyes ? 
Muſt I drink ſtum becauſe the raſcal 1lyes ? 
And palms upon us catholick conſent, 
To give ſophiſticated brewings vent. 
Says White, what ancient + evidence can ſway, 
If you muſt argue thus and not obey ? 85 
Drawers muſt be truſted, through whoſe hands con- 
er d, 8 1 
You take the liquor, or you ſpoil the trade. 
For ſure thoſe honeſt fellows have no knack 
Of putting off ſtum'd claret for Pontac. 1 
How long, alas! would the poor vintner laſt, { 3 
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If all that drink muſt judge, and every gueſt 
Be allow'd to have an underſtanding taſte ? 


—__— 
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Thus ſhe : Nor could the Panther well inlarge, 
Wich weak defence, againſt ſo ſtrong a charge. 


There I call her a Panther, becauſe ſhe's ſpotted, which 
is ſuch a blot to the reformation, as I warrant em they 
will never claw off, I gad. 


But with a weary yawn that ſhew'd her pride, 
Said, Spotleſs was a villain, and ſhe lyed. 

White ſaw her canker'd malice at that word, 
And ſaid her prayers, and drew her delphic ſword. 
T'other cry'd murther, and her rage reſtrain'd : 


And thus her 3 character maintain'd. 
But now alas 


Mr. Johnſon, pray mind me this ; Mr. Smith, III aſk 
you to ſtay no longer, for this that follows is ſo engagiog ; 
hear me but two lines, I gad, and go away afterward if 
you can. 


But now, alas, I grieve, I grieve to tell 
What ſad miſchance theſe pretty things befel 
Theſe birds of beaſts 


There's a tender Expreſſion, birds of beaſts: *tis the 
greateſt affront that you can put upon any bird, to call it, 
bealt of a bird: * and a beaſt is ſo fond of being call'd a 
bird, as you cati't imagine. 


Were ſeparated, baniſh'd in a trice. 


Theſe birds of beaſts, theſe learned reas' ning mice, 
Who would be learned for their ſakes, who wiſe, 


Ay, who indeed ? There's a Pathos, I gad, gentle- 


— 
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men, if that won't move you, nothing will, I can aſſure 
you : But here's the ſad thing I was afraid of. 


The conſtable alarmed by this noiſe, 

Enter'd the room, directed by the voice, 

And ſpeaking to the watch, “ with head aſide, 
Said, deſperate cures muſt be to deſperate ills apply d. 
Theſe gentlemen, for ſo their fate decrees, 

Can ne'er enjoy at once + the but and peace. 

When each have ſeparate intereſt I of their own, 
Two mice are one too many for a town. 

Buy ſchiſm they are torn; and therefore, brother, 
Look you to one, and I'll ſecure the t'other. 
Now whither Dapple did to Bridewell go? 

Or in the ſtocks F all night her fingers blow, 
Or in the Compter lay, concerns not us to know. 
But the immortal matron, ſpotleſs White, 

Forgetting Dapple's rudeneſs, malice, ſpight, { 
Look'd kindly back, and wept, and ſaid, good night. 
Ten thouſand watchmen || waited on this mouſe, 
With bills, and halberds, to her country-houſe. 


This laſt contrivance I had from a judicious author, 
that makes ten thouſand angels wait upon his Hind, and 
the aſleep too, I gad.- 
Johnſ. Come, let's ſee what we have to pay. 

Bayes. What a pox, are you in ſuch haſte? You han 
told me how you like it. 

Johnſ, Oh, extremely well. Here, drawer. 


— 
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To the Duke of MARLBOROVUGHö on 
his voluntary Baniſhment, 


O, mighty prince, and thoſe great nations ſee, 
Which thy victorious arms before made free; 
View that fam'd column, where thy name engrav'd, 

Shall tell their children who their empire ſav'd, 

oint out that marble where thy worth is ſhown, 
To every grateful country but thy own : 
O cenſure undeſerv'd ! unequal fate! 
Which ſtrove to leſſen him who made her great: 
Which pamper'd with ſucceſs and rich in fame, 
Extoll'd his conqueſts, but condemn'd his name. 
But virtue is a crime when plac'd on high, 
Tho' all the fault's in the beholder's eye: | 
| 8 2 Ye* 
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Yet he untouch'd, as in the heat of wars, 

Flies from no danger but domeſtick jars, 

Smiles at the dart which angry envy ſhakes, 

And only fears for her whom he forſakes : 

He grieves to find the courſe of virtue croſs'd, 
Bluſhing to ſee our blood no better loſt ; 

Diſdains in factious parties to contend, 

And proves in abſence moſt Britannia's friend. 

So the great Scipio of old, to ſhun 

That glorious envy which his arms had won, 
Far from his dear, ungrateful Rome retir'd, | 
Prepar'd, when *e'er his country's cauſe requir'd, c 
To ſhine in peace or war, and be again admir'd. 


—_ — 


On her MaJzsTy's Statue in St. Paul's 
Church-yard, 


E AR the vaſt bulk of that ſtupendious frame, 
Known by the Gentiles great apoſtle's name; 

With grace divine, great Anna's ſeen to riſe, 

An awful form that glads a nation's eyes: 
Beneath her feet four mighty realms appear, 

And with due reverence pay their homage there. 
Britain and Ireland, ſeem to own her grace, 

And ev'n wild India wears a ſmiling face, 

But France alone with downcaſt eyes is ſeen 

The ſad attendant of ſo good a queen: 

Ungrateful country ! to forget ſo ſoon, 

All that great Anna for thy ſake has done: 

When ſworn the kind defender of thy cauſe, 

Spite of her dear religion, ſpite of Jaws ; 
For thee ſhe ſheath'd the terrors of her ſword, 

For thee ſhe broke her gen'ral=——and her word 
For 
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For thee her mind in doubtful terms ſhe told, 


And learn'd to ſpeak like oracles of old. 

For thee, for thee alone, what cou'd ſhe more ? 

She loſt the honour ſhe had gain'd before; 

Loft all the trophies, which her arms had won, 

(Such Cæſar never knew, nor Philip $ ſon) 

Reſign' d the glories of a ten year's reign, 

And ſuch as none but Marlborough's arm cou'd gain, 
For thee in annals ſhe's content to ſhine, 

Like other monarchs of the Stuart line. 


On the new Conſpiracy, 1716. 


ere, where, degen'rate countrymen—how high 


Will your fond folly and your madneſs fly ? 
Are ſcenes of death, and ſervile chains ſo dear, 


To ſue for blood and bondage every year, 


Like rebel Jews, with too much freedom curſt, 


I o court a change tho' certain of the worlt ? 


There is no climate which you have not ſought, 


Where tools of war, and vagrant kings are bought ; 


O!] noble paſſion, to your country kind, 
To crown her with—the refuſe of mankind. 
As if the new Rome, which your ſchemes unfold, 


Were to be built on rapine, like the old, 


While her aſylum openly provides 
For ev'ry ruffian ev'ry nation hides. 
Will you ftill tempt the great avenger's blow, 


And force the bolt—which he is loth to throw? 


Have there too few already bit the plains, 

To make you ſeek new Preſtons and Dumblains ? 
If vengeance loſes its effects ſo faſt, 

Yet thoſe of mercy ſure—ſhould longer laſt. 


G 3 Say 
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Say, Is it raſhneſs or deſpair provokes 
Your harden'd hearts to theſe repeated ſtrokes ? 
Reply :—behold, their looks, their ſouls declare, 
All pale with guilt, and dumb with deep deſpair. 
Hear then, you ſons of blood, your deſtin'd fate, 
Hear, e'er you fin too ſoon —repent too late. 
Madly you try to weaken GREOROE's reign, 
And flem the ſtream of providence in vain. 
By right, by worth, by wonders made our own, 
The hand that gave it, ſhall preſerve his throne. 
As vain your hopes to diſtant times remove, 
To try the ſecond, or the third from Jove, 
For 'tis the nature of that ſacred line, 
'To conquer monſters, and to grow divine. 
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PROLOOGUE to the Corniſh Squire, a 
COME Dx. 


II O dares not plot in this good-natur'd age, 
Each place is privileg'd except the ſtage; 
There the dread phalanx of reformers come, 
Sworn foes to wit, as Carthage was to Rome; 
Their ears ſo fan ify'd no ſcenes can pleaſe, 
But heavy hymns, or penſive homilies: 
Truths, plainly told, their tender nature wound, 
Young rakes muſt, like old patriarchs, expound ; 
The painted puik che proſelyte muſt play, 
And bawds, like fille-devotes, procure and pray. 
How nature is inverted ! ſoon you'll ſee - x 
Senates unanimous, and ſects agree, 5 
Jews at e tortion rail, and monks at myſtery. 
Let characters be repreſented true, 
An airy ſinner makes an auk ward prue. 
| With 
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With force and fitting freedom vice arraign ; 
Tho” pulpits flatter, let the ſtage ſpeak plain. 

If Ver es gripes the poor, or Nænius write, 
Call that the robber, this the paraſite. 

Ne'er aim to make an eagle of an owl, 
Cinna's a ſtateſman, Sydrophil a tool. 

Our cenſurers with want of thought diſpenſe, 
But tremble at the hideous fin of ſenſe. 

Who wou'd not ſuch hard fate as ours bemoan ? 
Indited tor ſome wit, and damn'd for none. 
But if, to day, ſome ſcandal ſhou'd appear, 

Let thoſe preciſe Tartuffs bind o'er Moliere. 
Poet, and papiſt too, they'll ſurely maul, 
There's no indulgences at Hicks's-hall. 

Gold only can their pious ſpite allay, 

They call none criminals that can but pay : 

The heedlefs ſhrines, with victims they invoke, 
They take the fat, and give the gods the ſmoke. 


c . a. 
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PROLOGUE ſpoken at the Opening of the 
QUEEN's Theatre in the Hay-Market, 


UCH was our builder's art, that ſoon as nam'd, 
This fabrick, like the infant-world, was fram'd. 
The architect muſt on dull order wait, 

But 'tis the poet only can create. | 
None elſe, at pleaſure, can duration give, 


When marble fails, the muſes ſtructures live. 


The Cyprian fane is now no longer ſeen, 
Tho' ſacred to the name of love's fair queen. 
Ev'n Athens ſcarce in pompous ruin ſtands, 
Tho' finiſh'd by the learn d Minerva's hands. 
G 4 More 
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More ſure preſages from theſe walls we find, 
By + beauty founded, and by wit deſign'd. 
In the good age of ghoſtly ignorance, 

How did cathedrals riſe, and zeal- advance, 
'The merry monks ſaid oriſons at eaſe, 
Large were their meals, and light their penances ; 
Pardon for fins was purchas'd with eſtates, 
And none' but rogues in rags dy'd reprobates. 
But now that pious pageantry's no more, 
And ſtages thrive, as churches did before. 

Your own magnificence you here ſurvey, 
Majeſtick columns ſtand, where dunghills lay, 
And carrs triumphal riſe from carts of hay. 
Swains here are taught to hope, and nymphs to fear, 
And big Almanzor's fight mock Blenheim's here. 
Deſcending goddeſſes adorn our ſcenes, 
And quit their bright abodes for gilt machines. 
Shou'd Jove, for this fair circle, leave his throne, 
He'd meet a lightning fiercer than his own. 
Tho' to the ſun his tow'ring eagles riſe, 
They ſcarce cou'd bear the luſtre of theſe eyes, 


Load — 


A SoLILO U out of ITALIAN, 


NOU'D he whom my diſſembled rigour grieves, 
But know what torment to my ſoul it gives; 
He'd find how fondly I return his flame, 
And want myſelf the pity he wou'd claim. 
Immortal Gods ! why has your doom decreed 
'T'wo wounded hearts with equal pangs ſhou'd bleed? 


* — 


t uy lady Sunderland was uy to 10 the firſt ſtone, 
Since 
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Since that great law, which your tribunal guides, 
Has join'd in love whom deſtiny divides ; 
Repent you pow'rs the injuries you cauſe, 
Or change our natures, or reform your laws. 
Unhappy partner of my killing pain, 
Think what I feel the moment you complain. 
Each ſigh you utter wounds my tend'reſt part, 
So much my lips miſrepreſent my heart. 
When from your eyes the falling drops diſtil, 
My vital blood in every tear you ſpill: 
And all thoſe mournful agonies I hear, 
Are but the echoes of my own deſpair. 


— 
__ * — — 


An imitation of a French author. 


AN you count the filver lights 
That deck the ſkies, and chear the nights : 
Or the leaves that ſtrow the vales, 
When groves are ſtript by winter gales : 
Or the drops that in the morn 
Hang with tranſparent pearl the thorn. 


Or bridegroom's joys, or miſer's cares, 


Or gameſter's oaths or hermit's pray' rs: 
Or envy's pangs, or love's alarms, 
Or Marlb'rough's acts, or —n's Charms ? 


ORATIO. 
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CLARISSIME 
PRO-PRASES, 
CorliltGa DocrTissIiMmi. 


Auditores humaniſſimi! 


IRENT UR ali, neque id forte injuria, cum 
NMI tot adſint oratores, ingenio pariter & eloquen- 
tia illuſtres; me, qui neque doctrinà neque 
arte dicendi polleam, provinciam hanc inauſpicatò ſor- 
tiri: Verum hoc quicquid eſt, five honoris, five muneris, 
non ambitu quæſitum eſt ac ne minima mea propenſione 
ſuſceptum ; ſed cam jubente Præſide, reluQari nefas eſ- 
ſe duxerim, exiſtimationi potiùs & fame propriz, quam 
officio deeſſe conſtitui; ne forte videar non ſatis authori- 
tati ejus auſcultaſſe, cujus ipſo etiam in hortatu acquieſ- 
cere debemus. Nec incepti mei me pceniteret, fi tanti 
viri veſtigiis infiſtere poſſem : Qui, quot habet verba, 
tot illecebris leporibuſque abundat. Suavitate ſua per- 
mulcet, ſubtilitate docet, argumentis flectit, & varietate 
delectat; nervosa inſuper Salluſtii brevitate pollet, Curtiz 
acumine, & numerosa Tullii, quoties ita viſum eſt, & 
diffusa vena. Nemo igitar Millingtonum, ut par eſt, niſi 
qui par ingenium ſortitus eſt, laudare moliatur ; quam 
impar autem & ineptus ego fuerim, oratione boden 
abunde conſtabit. 

Deſunt certè mihi & æquabile dicendi genus, & vis 
ſuaſoria ; neque preſsè loqui ſcio, neque uberiùs; inventio 
| mea 


[ 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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94 Additions to the Works of 
mea jejuna eſt & ſterilis, geſtus denique rudis & incom. 
poſit us. Quid igitur przſentia veſtra, quid arte noſtri 
dignum proferam ? Non vos latet Alexandrum magnum 


(ut de Zoroaſtre, de Mithridate, de Lyſimacho ſileam) 


haud minimam medicine, idque Stagyritz confilio, | 


dediſſe operam. Nec mirum, chm veneranda antiqui- | 
tas, quamplurimos medendi arte felices, non fſolum |} 
privilegiis, non præmiis, non ſtatuis, ſed reverentia plans 
religioſa, ſed cultu prorsùs divino dignos exiſtimaverit ; 


ſanitatem dando, conſervando, reſtituendo. 


homines enim ad deos nulla re propius accedunt, quam 


Flammam febrium ferocientem reſtinguit Medicina, 
artus paralyticos & rigentes benignis ignibus refocillat, 
hydropis laticem exantlat, renum ſcaturiginem ſiſtit, 


vultum ſquallore morbido fœdatum decorat, & larvam 


4 Go * 


tollit, tabidos inſtaurat, plas juſto ſaginatos redigit, tor- | 
pidos irradiat, & inſomnes conſopit. Plantarum figuras | 
& ſapores pene infinitos diſtinguit, medullam foſſilium in- 


timam rimatur, naturam per mille Orbes & Mæandros 
ſectatur, ipſiſſimum inſuper terræ centrum, medicinæ 
perſpicacitatem non fugit, nec quicquam in ipſo e | 


Oceano. 
Plura dicerem ut artis Apollines laudibus nequaquam 
deeſſem, verùm iſta omitto, ne multa hac occaſione 


non ita pridem audita recenſere videar. De medicorum 
itaque dignitate & titulis, qui certiores ſieri velint Foeſium 
& alios conſulant. Sed in ea nos indicimus loca & 
tempora, quibus ipſa ægrotat medicina. Ars ſiquidem 
omnibus aliis utiliſſima, ſibi ſuiſque prodeſſe neſcit, dum 
plus Pſeudo-medicis quam morbis laborat Anglia. Quot 
& quales ſint iſti, programmata parietibus affixa monent 2 
Indies. Hic circumforaneus in plateis equo inſidens, 


dentes evellit; ille, domi certis horis fatuos expectat; Z 


Alter Matulas inſpicit, & ubi morbum non invenit, facit; 
Alter, turba in unum Funambuli ope convocataà, venit, 
videt, in confertiſimam catervam irruit, & horrendam 
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m. edit ſtragem. Non autem telis vulnerat iſta Agyrtarum 
tra BY colluvies, ſed Theriacà quadam magis perniciosa, non 
um Bi pyrio, ſed pulvere neſcio quo exotico certat, non glo- 
m) BY bulis plumbeis, ſed pilulis æque lethalibus interficit. O 0 
10, Wgenus hominum, fi quod aliud ſceleratiflimum ! totam 
al- Wurbem invadunt iſti homicidz, ſed an imperitia an im- 


am WF punitate majori incertum; pro pudore, audacia, pro 
„ ſagacitate inſcitia, pro integritate improbitas hodie, ut 
it: olim, viget. Huic peſti ut occurreret Henricus octavus 
im regum auguſtiſſimus, & ſanitati ſubditorum religiosè 
conſulens, collegium hoc quamplurimis immunitatibus 
, ad rem medicam moderandam ſtabiliendamque donavit. 
* Henrici ad exemplum Edvardus ſextus, Maria & Eliſa- 
it, bdetha Reginz, Jacobi, Carolique duo, nullum officii 
my genus ad emolumentum noſtrum ſpectans, omiſere : multa 
r. inſuper Mariæ & Arabellæ Stuartæ ex regio ſanguine ori- 
ra undis debemus; Lumleio Baroni, ſummæ, eo tempore, 
"* BY authoritatis etiam multa; nec minora marchioni Dor- 
0 BY ceftriz, Collegii hujuſce regalis ſocio, viro etiam animi 
1 dotibus quam natalium ſplendore clariori. Neque nos 


fugiant ſocietatis noſtræ & alia ornamenta, Linacrus 
nempe Atkinſius, Readus, Meverellus, Foxus, Gulſtonus, 
Paget tus, Bidgodſius, Pamannus, precipuè vero Harvæus 
& Hamæus: ingenti virtute & do&rina fuere ambo, ſed 
indole paulum divers: Harvæus benignitate clarus ha- 
bebatur, morum ſimplicitate Hamzus : ille humanitate 
feſtiva probatus fuit, huic auguſta gravitas dignitatem 
2 dedit ; Alterius lenitas, alterius ſtabilitas celebratur. 

3 Quanti quidem Harvzum facere debemus non tam ex 
ore noſtro quam ſcriptis ejus diſcat Europa, EMoreſcet 
indies beati ſenis fama, quo doctiorem, nulla ætas vidit, 
nulla forſitan videbit: cujus ingenii acumen atque ardor 
mentis, tanquam flamma quædam ccœlitus delapſa, totum 
Ocbem literatum illuſtravit. Falſa pro veris olim recepta 
tenebris damnavit, latentia & abſcondita in lacem pro- 
tulit; ipſiſſimam animalium — ſudore majori 


neſcio 
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neſcio an ſagacitate, ingadavit, zſtum ſanguinis feliciter 
obſervavit, motumque reciprocum palam fecit; nihil il- 
lum latuit, nemo virtutis ſimul & veritatis ſtudioſior; tanta 
fuit illi benevolentia, ut nihil ſciverit quod alios neſcire 
voluerit; tanta Eruditio ut nemo ex eũ ad hanc fere diem 
ſciverit quod ille ignoravit : ad hæc, qualis in vultu fa- 
cilitas, in verbis candor, in familiari conſuetudine lepor 
& venuſtas! Erga Collegas urbanitate, erga amicos con- 
ſtantià, erga pauperes charitate, erga omnes probitate 
inclaruit. Deorum immortalium adinſtar pauciſſimis 
indiguit, & quamplurimis benefecit, etiam poſteris, non 
ſolim divina edocendo, ſed nos omnes hzredes ex aſſe 
conſtituendo. 5 

Haud longe aliter Hamæus. IIlius quidem muni- 
ficentia effectum eſt, ut collegium hodie ſuperſit ; quantis 
quidem impenſis ædes haſce, ſæviente bello pluſquam 
civili, vindicaverit, neminem latere exiſtimo. Eſſe quam 
videri munificus malebat : Alii numera, alii agros, alii 
ſtatuas, alii alia exoptant, & optando conſeneſcunt. Hic 
de nihilo niſi mente ſana & corpore ſano ſollicitus erat, 
cujus amicitia dum vixit, nunc chariſſima nobis eſt 
memoria & longum colenda. | 

Neque Cutlerum baronettum preterire licet. Si file- 
rem ego, me monerent hi parietes, hæc ſubſellia. Vir 
ſane neque alieni injuſte appetens, neque ſui profaſus ; 
haud plus honeſta expetiit, quam male parta devitavit ; 
omnia ſibi negavit, uti multa aliis elargiretur, fame & 
frigore ſe fere conficiens, uti egenos victu & igne refi- 
ceret; publica curavit, neque interim propria neglexit: 
plura dicere decorum non eſt, neque fas, pauciora : 
Filiam diu illi non ſuperſtitem relinquit, optimis animi 
ornamentis dotatam, & illuſtriſſimo comite de Radnor, 


proſapia inſigni, virtute vero inſigniori, connubio 


junctam. 
Reſtant & adhue nonnulli benefactores qui in vivis ſunt. 


Domina nempe Gratia Pierrepoint, dotium paternarium 
nobilium 
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nobilium hæres nobiliſſima: Henricus Guy Armiger, vir 
non minus humani ingenii, quam ad largiendum promp- 
tiſſimi, qui cum Gulielmo Langham & Johanne Banks 
baronettis, integritate & conſilio probatis, digni ſunt ut 
commemorentur. 

Ad te nunc coronidis loco convertimur, Gulielme Au- 
guſte, Regum invictiſime, non tam collegii hujuſce 
Jupiter Stator & Cuſtos, quàm Orbis Chriſtiani liberator 
& publice quietis reſtitutor. Quod regna Europza 
meliora expeRant, tuum eſt z quod Agricolz tempeſtates 
anni lætas ſperant, tuum eſt; quod caſtitatem matres, 
quod pudorem ſiliæ jam tuentur, tuum eſt. Te veneran- 


tur Angli, te obſervant Hiſpani, Te mirantur Germani, 


Te colunt Batavi, & Te verentur Galli, Si geſta majo- 
rum tuorum illuſtria, fi genus antiquum ſpectemus, ecquid 
non veteres loquuntur faſti & annales? Tot principes & 
heroas & ſtirpe Naſſovia a oriundos numeremus; * vix 
homines è ſua poſſunt alii. 

Ignorat nemo, nifi qui neſcire mallet, vim Gallicam 
viginti, & eo amplius retro annis, toti Europæ tremen- 
dam incubuifſe. Belli enim deſaetudo ſocordiam, ſer- 
vitutem ſæpius parit, adeò ut de libertate publica de- 
ſperandum eſſet, ni juvenis Auriacus, majorum more, 
venienti morbo occurrere feltinaſſet. Quæ & quanta 
plane ſtupenda in Flandris geſſiſti, teſtatur inter alia 
prœlium Montibus dimicatum, ubi hoſtilem exercitum 


penitus fudiſti, ubi militarem Divi Julii ſcientiam, Alex- 


andri annos nonaum prætergreſſus, impleviſti, Tu Hens 
impubis & jam triumphator. 
Te de novo conſervatorem petiit concuſſa ſalus publica, 
& in ſinum tuum confugit ſuſpirans Anglia; Non te, 
propria ambitio imperatorem fecit, ſed noſtræ auguſtiæ: 
Britanniam languentem, & extrema jam perpeſſam, vel 
ipsã præſentià tua reſtituiſti, Hiberniam fere exanimem, 
adventu tuo refocillaſti. Si inſignium virtutis tuæ ex- 
emplorum immemor eſſem, Boina flumen me admoneret. 
H Alveum 
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Alveum fere deſeruit cunftabundus ille amnis ut trajectuĩ 
tuo indulgeret; traducis copias lumen, ordines deinde 
inſtruis, legiones. diſponis, res ad manus venit; ipſe in 
prima acie ſtas inconcufus ; non diu utrinque decretatum 
eſt, quin hoſtes, qui ſitus & opportunitates locorum ap- 
prime calluere, impetum tuum non ſuſtinentes, fuga ſibi 
conſulere cœperunt. Eugjentes inſequeris, & quocunque 
tendis, te comitatur victoria. 

Cohortibus tuis nullus aditus vel eſt aſper, vel arduus; 
ſubſidunt montes, exareſcunt flumina, patent januæ, & 
armis tuis cedit tota inſula. Barbaris & Gallis hoe modo 
ſubactis, quò te fata trahunt, & gloria tua, vocaris: Flan- 
driam denuo tot incendiis vaſtatam, tot Gallici furoris in. 
diciis peſſundatam reviſis, patrocinium promittis, & 
lugendæ rerum ſorti benignè ſuccurris. Mœnia Namurci 
petis; milites, quo jubes, ſequuntur alacres, & caſtri; 
poſitis, oppidum obſidione premis. Galli, ſpe multa in 
copiis & propugnaculis conftitata, inceptum irrident. 
Noſtri verò preſtinæ virtutis memores, acriter & omni 
impetu obſeſſos odoriuntur; teque auſpice, & teſte Fran- 
corum exercitu, Caſtrum totius Europæ munitiſſimum, 
expugnant. 

Quis & quantus ille dies, fi tacerem ego, columnæ, 
arcus triumphales, obeliſci, brevi eloquerentur. 


Ecquid eſt, Auguſte, quod pro utilitate publics, non 
molireris? cum Coclite natares, cum Fabio cunctareris, 


& cum Manlio contra hoſtium agmina, ſolus licet, decre. 
tares, Non proſperis, ſupra quam majeſtati convenit, 
elatus es, neque rebus ſiniſtris infractus; Sed fi A tuis in 
prœlio dereliftus fores, uno animo, ſed forti, ſed 
magnifico, univerſos ſuſtinere quum non poſſes, ſingulos 
vinceres. 

Cœli inclementiam, ventorem impetum, oceani furo- 
rem, hiemem & æſtatem juxta perpeti dignares. Prœlium 
ut primus inis, fic ab eodem ultimus deſiſtis: Dii interim 

immortales, te meliùs, quam ipſe ſoles, curent, ne ni- 


mium 
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mium audendo, crudelis ſis in eos quos ſervaſti; præſer- 
tim cam ex tua unius fortitudine & prudentia, tot popu- 
lorum ſalus, tot Principum ſecuritas pendere videatur. 
$i jubes eſſe felices, ſumus: Non tuos, ut alii reges, 
deprimis, ſed demulces, ſed attollis; neque vis tibi plura 
licere quam nobis omnibus, tu ſolus 'tuimet victor. Te 
eheu ; teipſum vincere potuiſſe, luQuosa occaſione con- 
ſtabat, quum Maria Auguſta qua nulla ore amabilior, 
alloquio ſuavior terras reliquit. Emicuere in reginz 
geſtu, in fronte, in oculis, majeſtas, candor, veneres, 
& quicquid delectationem & cultum una conſiliaret. S1 
Octavius Auguſtus, fi Germanicus, ſi Trajanus, Liviam, 
Agrippinam, Plotinam jactaverint, ecquid de heroina 
noſtrà non eloquerentur omnes? ſed ſtillantes paſſim 
occuli, virtutes Illius cceleſtes fortids, nuperrimè enuncia- 
runt. 

Ipſe quidem, Dive Gulielme, die iſthac a lachrymis 
non temperaſti, ſed poſtquam te eſſe conjugem aman- 


tiſſimum probaſti, te eſſe Heroem etiam meminiſti. Rebus 


Britannicis denuò invigilas, & negocia publica ſolus 
ſuſtines, neque magis patriam armis tutaris, quàm tuo 
ornas exemplo. 

Ne miretur aliquis me finem collaudandi ignorare, quum 
tu finem mira præſtandi neſcias; ſed in hoc minus ſtu- 
penda ſunt, quia tua. Monetam noſtram diminutam & 


_ adulterinam inveniſti, probam (ſed ſerò fit utinam) relin- 


ques. Britanni etiam ſub. adventum tuum, molles & 
enerves, nil hodie, Cæſare duce, niſi victoriam ſpirant, 
nil niſi turpem famam metuunt. Dies me ante deficeret, 
quam geſta tua percurrerem, & qui tota recenſere velit, - 
quos tu emereris annos habiat neceſſe eſt. 

Talia de Hercule, de Scipione, de Marcello ſinguntur, 
ſed de te vel Majora certa ſunt. Fama profectò tua uſque 
adeo fe diffudit, ubique gentium fic inclaruit, ut bellico- 
ſus Ille Ruſſiæ imperator, geſtorum æmulus, & nominis 


tai. cultor, te viſendi gratia, ab ultimo Septentrione 


H 2 venerit; 
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venerit ; tuo malens frui hoſpitio, tuas virtutes heroicas 
mirari, quam dignitatem Imperatoriam exercere, & qui 
eum domi manent triumphos, de Turcis Tartariſque de. 
| bellatis, agere; & mox cam eum Tu, Prometheus alter 
igne cceleſti animaveris, Tuo afflatus Genio, tuo nu- 
mine plenus, ad implenda Grzcorum vota & vaticinia 
redibit. Imperium Orientale - auſpicaturus. -Regna 
interim hxc uſque ad invidiam ſub auſpiciis tuis effloreſ- 
cunt, qui tam Optimi Regis, quam Maximi Ducis omnes 
numeros impleviſti. Reliqua inſuper Europa, quin, & 
ipſa Gallia, tam longis belli infortuniis vexata, ad regiam 
tram Legatos mittunt, & finem miſeriarum expetunt. 
Precibus eorum annuens, ut Jupiter olim, nutu tuo Or. 
bem pacaſti. Nunc filent litui, nunc rubiginem trahunt 
arma, nunc redeunt ſæcula ut olim aurea, conquieſcunt 
Cives, nec hoſtium incurſionibus divexantur Coloni. 
Deſinamus tandem omnes querelarum, & trophæa tua 
unanimes concinamus, dum Te domum reducem, ſellæ 
curuli inſidentem, ſpoliis decoratum, tunica palmata, 
Purpuraque indutum, lauro coronatum, Captivorum 
agmine pone veniente, expeCtant regna tua; Gallia de- 
nique in terminos proprios redata, Hiſpania liberata, 
Belgia in tuto poſita, & Aquilæ Germanic alis ad Hun- 
gariæ fines expanſis, Tibi ludos publicos inſtituemus, 
Teque Orbis Europzi vindicem, Te propugnatorem, 
Te Statorem grati nuncupabimus. Nec jactent Gallia regem 
ſuum dediſſe Pacem, quam tot Urbium, tot provinciarum 
redditione impetravit. Emit ergo ſibi Pacem Ludovicus 
decimus quartus, dedit Gulielmus verè Magnus, idemque 

Chriſtianiſſimus, Orbi Chriſtiano. = 
Vix impetum hic reprimo, ſed quoniam princeps op- 
timus geſta ſua reticeri, quam juſtis ſuorum preconiis 
recenſeri mallet, & propria virtute, non alienis laudibus 
inclareſcit, ad alia tranſibo; & vos omnes, college, 
orabo, ut in quantum clementiſſimus totius terrarum 
orbis monarcha, regu hujus collegii patrocinium ſuſcepit, 
aliquid 
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aliquid ſaltem tanto patrono dignum moliamini. Præſidis 
optimi doctiſſimique, & quamplurimorum hujuſce qui 
adſunt ſocietatis, exempla ſatis præclara vobis propono 
Illi enim anguſtiarum & calamitatum alienarum participes, 
repoſitorium pharmacis omnimodis probe inſtructum, in 
egenorum levamen poni curarunt, fi pietas itaque tanta, 
charitas tanta vos commovere valeat, fi non in cæteris, 
in hoc tamen conformes eſtote obſecro; niſi eò ventum 
eſt, ut inimicos non ſolum foris, ſed domi etiam invenia- 
mus. Si ſtatuta, ſi fides data, vana nomina fin', veltra 
utcunque intereſt, collegz, ne immunitates veſtras vili 
faciant iſti, qui vobus ſubſervire debent, ſed ut privilegia 
quz a majoribus accepiſtis, poſteris relinquatis. A vobis 
itaque obnixe peto, ut rurſus in concordiam redeatis ; 
ut litibus inter nos compoſitis, Societatis noſtræ emolu- 
mento una conſulamus. 

Res, tempus, neceſſitas, magis quam oratio mea vos 
hortentur. Nonne eo res devenit, ut nunc vereamini 
eos quibus vos decet eſſe terrori ; quibus honeſta & inho- 
neſta omnia pariter luero ſunt; Qui eruditionis inopes, 
qui moribus inculti, qui omni poſito pudore, ædes haſce 
funditus evertere ſatagunt; qui, quod ſpiramus, indige 
nantur : fed licet diſcordiis noſtris quam ſuis conſiliis ſint 
feliciores; intelligant tamen nos fortiùs vigilare ad 
collegii ſimul & populi ſalutem, quam ad perniciem illi. 
Vos interim collegæ, (agant inter fe iſti ut lubent) datæ 
fidei memores futuros ſpero. Plura dicerem fi apud 
pertinaces valerent verba, nam ingenuis abunde dictum 
puto. 
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LUCRET1I1- editionis Dedicatio 
deſignata. 


Sereniſſimo Principi | 
GEORGIO LUDOVICO, 
Brunſ. & Lun, Duci, &c. 


Princeps Sereniſſime, 


CRIPTOREM perlectu non indignum, ſumma 
ut par eſt, obſervantia tuos ob oculos pono. Eru- 
diatne utilius, an delectet elegantiùs, jure dubitemus. 
Quamplurimi forſan putent, Dignitates tuz me parum 
rationem habere, quz, quicquid forte deliraverim, au- 
guſto tuo nomini conſecrare voluerim : ſed & clementiam 
tuam & tenuitatem meam juxta novi. Ea es humanitate 
ut dum Heroem te probas maximum, Patronum te præbes 
optimum. Incertum ſi in oppugnantem ſis vehementior, 
an ſupplicanti facilior. Si Lucretius his temporibus 
vixiſſet, & de rebus quas fortiter ſuſceperis & feliciter 
perfeceris, certior factus eſſet, Providentiam divinam 
geſtis tuis annuentem, ipſe ultro agnoſceret, & gerendis 
non defuturam facile prædicaret. Neque adverſus mortis 
timorem validius quicquam ſtatueret, quam Animi tui 
Magnitudinem; neque dulcius ſolatium, quam vitz 
integritatem. Si magna, quæ molitus fuiſti admodum 
adhue Adoleſcens, & ad ardua quæque ſubeunda natus, 
enumeranda forent; expugnatam Treverim, Viennam 
liberatam tranſire nefas eſſet; quorum altera coronam 
obſidionalem tibi donavit, muralem altera. Neque te 
| in 


% 
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in Hungaria prœliantem tacerem, ubi in id Bellum in- 
cidiſti, cujus altera pars ſudoris nimiùm habuit, altera 
felicitatis parum. Atque res Imperatorias tu, Romani 
Imperii vindex, privato commodo habuiſti potiores. 
De rebus in Holſatià geſtis & compluribus aliis non 
filerem ; neque quæ in Flandria, nupero exardente bello, 
ſunt notiora, prætermitterem. Nunquis etiam ignorat, 
quanta ad Rhenum, Legionibus belli inexpertis, recens 
geſſeris? Fama propria Europz ſaluti poſthabita, victoris 

ſonam poſuiſti, ut patriæ Conſervatoris indueres; & 
pulchre ſtatuiſti te, cedendo gloriæ bellorum, aucturum 
tuam. Exercitum inſtructiſſimum dimiſiſti aliò ducendum, 
& tumultuario, per ſingulas Provincias cenſu conſcripto 
præeſſe inſtituiſti; eo certe conſilio, ut nihil velles quod 
poſſes; eo exitu, ut ubique potueris quantum volueris & 
prudenter conſulta tibi tam feliciter oeſſare, ut de Gallis 
tandem triumpharis. Sed vereor ne celſitudine tuæ ſim 
moleſtior, quæ magna moliri, quam maxima de te re- 
ſenſeri malis; in appetenda Gloria ardentior; in ferenda 


moderatior; & licet Victorias novas prioribus cumules, 


verecundia tua uſque adhuc reſtat invicta. 

Non tibi, ſed tuis te natum arbitraris, & otium, quod 
aliis paras, tibi ſoli denegas. Non de imperio pro- 
ferendo certas, ſed de Libertate vindicanda, Quis in 
hoſtem gravior ? Quis in civem benignior? in Caſtris 
Diſciplinam inſtituis; in tribunali juſtitiam ; & jus 


cuique ſuum Dux & Princeps reddis, quod Miles & Civis 


exoptares. 


Voluntas Principum eſt aliquando pro Legibus. Tu | 


illis ſolutum te nolles; ſed ſalubriter late ſive utiliter 
emendatz tibi præcipue arrident; & tales conſtituis, 
quibus tui pareant, & quas ipſe etiam ſerves; fi quid im- 
perant, imperas; ſi quid vetant, vetas; inde tibi cautum 

eſt, hoc ne agas; illud ut exequaris. 
Te genus avitum, & jus a majoribis acceptum, tot 
ſeculorum inſuper conſuetudine approbatum, ſuper cæteros 
H 4 extulerunt ; 
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extulerunt; ſed ea eſt moderatio tua, vix quicquam ut 
tibi, qui omnia potes, nifi quod jure fiat, permiſſum 
velis. Non jus vi obrui ſinis potentiores ne humiliores 
opprimant, prohibes. Si ſtudia leniora minus valeant, 
aſperioribus invitus coerces, & ſeveritatem clementia 
uſque eo temperas ut metus frequentior, & pœna rarior 
eveniat. 

Non deſunt Principes qui vix quicquam, ſi domina- 
tioni conducat, turpe exiſtimantz quicquid æquum eſt 
averſantur, quicquid iniquum, gratum habent; & pro- 
bant improbantque, non prout ratio poſtulat, ſed quem- 
admodum hortatur ambitio. Ipſe id ante omnia con- 
ſulis, rectumne fit an pravum, & ne vectigalibus tuos, 
ne armis vicinos opprimas, r 

Plerique inani Dignitatis Imagine adducti, memores 
ſe eſſe Principes, ſe eſſe Homines ſunt obliti. Tu, cum 
ab aulices curis vaces, non alio, quoquo te vertis, 
ſatellitio, niſi piis intuentium votis ſtipatus incedis; & eo 
aliis es major, quo aliis te reddis magis parem. Non- 
nulli in conſiliis capiendis mobiles, non niſi blanditiis 
inſidiantibus aurem admovent, & aliorum merita, non 
proprio judicio, ſed adulatorem arbitrio metiuntur. Tu 
in ſententia conſtans, & adulationem procul amovens, 
ad aliorum nutum te minime convertis. Inſontes te 
habent propugnatorem ; abſentes vindicem ; facinorum 
przeclare geſtorum ii te prædicatorem inveniunt, quibus 
antea fueras exemplo; & quicquid fieri, ut dux juſſeris 
facto, ut commilito, gratularis. Te maximè laudat que 
veriſſima refert, five Virtutes tuas, five Majorzm recor. 
detur. Erat tibi Pater Haroum genere natus, bellicorum 
pariter Munerum atque civilium ſumme peritus. Supereſt 
Mater longo Regum ordine genus deducens, & animi 
magnitudine ſupra foeminam conſpicua, nihil muliebre 
præ fe ferens, præter en, priſcam & gratam oris 
venuſtatem. 

Juvat denique . memorare, Europæ ſpem al- 

teram, 
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teram, optima indole Principem, artibus omnigenis 
inſtructiſſimum, & ob mores amabiles æque infimis 
atque ſummis charum. Qui Gloriam, Virtutis tuæ 

æmulus, more tuo adipiſcitur ; adeptam more tuo par- 
vi ducit, Neſcio an Fama curſum impleveris jam ipſe 
magis fortiter, an inchoaverit ille feliciter, pro mortali- 
tate à Parente accepta immortalitatem redditurus. Qgan- 
tus in armis ſit, certò ſcimus ; quantus evaſurus, augu- 
ramur; proinde quo optime laudemus Patrem, Filium 
oportet nominemus. Quid Votorum ſupereſt, niſi ut bene 
meritus eſt ab omnibus, ſummo in honore habeatur 
ab omnibus? Quz de te vulgavit Fama, læti accipimus, 
grati recognoſcimus. In moribus ineſt Humanitas, 
in officiis Probitas, in verbis Fides ; ;-&: qualis haberi 
velis, talem te eſſe lætaris. Cum regina proinde 
optima (quam Dii immortales diutiſſimè ſervent) extre- 
mum reddiderit ſpiritum, te tuoſque Senatus Populuſque 
Britannus certatim ad ſe accerſent, genti univerſe quam 
eliciſſimè imperaturos. 


e ee 
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Epitaphium 


EORGII Comitis de 
untingdon. 


< Hie - fitus ef 1 9 
Georgius Comes de Huntingdon, 
Præclara Haſtingorum Proſapia 

Natus; 
Ec Nepte ex Plantagenettorum ſtemmate 
Oriundus ; 

Linn humaniorum Cultor indefeſſus ; 

In Aula ornatiſſimus; 

In Acie imperterritus : 

Ubique probus. 

T anta 
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Tanta fuit ei morum ſuavitas. 
Cum Gravitate Comitas, 
Cum Fide Urbanitas ; 
Haud quicquam cæteris commune habuit, 
Niſi qudd mori potuerit. 
Tantus Animi Candor ingenitus 
Ut tot numeraverit Amicos, 
Quot Familiares, 
Procul habuit Mollitiem atque Inertiam 
Turpe exiſtimans, 


eis Dignitate — 
b His Virtute 


Flagrante per Europam mn. Bello, 
Salutis publice quam ſuæ ſtudioſior, 
Ad Rem militarem exercendam 
Se contulit, 
Obſeſſis 
Venloà, Ruremonda, Kaiſerverta, 
Quz fortiter, ſub Duce Marlburgenſi, tentavit. 
Feliciter perfecit ; 
Quorum tamen oblivionem maluit 


Obiit Kal. Mart. vii. /Erz 


Chriſtianæ CIDDCCVI. Fiat, xxvi. 


To Mr Gay on his Poems, 


HE N Fame did o'er the ſpacious plain 


; The lays ſhe once had learn'd a ad 3 
All liſtn'd to the tuneful ſtrains, 


And wonder'd who could ſing ſo ſweet. 


Twas 


. 
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Twas thus. The Graces held the lyre, 
Th' harmonious frame the muſes ſtrung, 

The loves and ſmiles compos'd the choir, 
And Gay tranſcrib'd what Phcebus ſung, 
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To the merry Poetaſter at Sadlers-Hall 
in Cheapſide. 


Nwieldy pedant, let thy auk ward muſe 

With cenſures praiſe, with flatteries abuſe. 
To laſh, and not be felt, in thee's an art; 
Thou ne'er mad'ſt, any, but thy ſchool-boys, ſmart. 
Then be advis'd, and ſcribble not agen 
Thour't faſhion'd for a flail, and not a pen. 
If B 's immortal wit thou would'ſt deſcry, 
Pretend tis he that writ thy poetry. 
Thy feeble ſatire ne'er can do him wrong ; 


Thy poems and thy patients live not long. 
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ADDITIONS 


WORK 8 


WILLIAu WAL S E, Eſq; 


—B 


On the Author of a Dialogue concerning 
Women, pretended to be writ in De- 
fence of the Sex. | 


E A R Covent-Garden theatre, where you know 
Poets their ſenſe, players their ſhapes do ſhew, 

There is a club of critics of the pit, | 
Who do themſelves admire for men of wit ; 
And lo! an arbitrary power aſſume 
On plays and ladies both to paſs their doom; 
Cenſure all things and perſons, prieſt and prince, 
And judge them by the ſtandard of their ſenſe : 
But ſcan theſe ſparks, or by their words and mien, 
You'll find them fop without, and fool within. 
One of theſe brats dreſs'd up in ſhape of ſatire, 
Comes forth to be the ladies vindicator: 


And 
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And fince for chivalry he claims no warrant, 

Inſtead of knight ſets up for poet-errant, 

Bleſs us! ſaid I, what mighty hero's here? 

He thunders ſo, tis dangerous to come near. 

The beauteous ſex may ſet their hearts at reſt ; 

Of all their patrons, ſure this is the beſt. 

This great dead-doing champion of the quill, 

Will all the fry of leud lampooners kill; 

Then to begin with Dryden's dreadful name, 

Shou'd mark out ſomething of no common fame. 

But when the boaſted matter I had read, 

I found my expectation was miſled, 

And that the poet, though he does pretend 

To do them juſtice, is no woman's friend. 

Miſogynes is made to ſhoot with ball, 

Philogynes allow'd no charge at all. 

And howſoever he diſguiſe the matter, 

To publiſh the firſt part, he writ the latter. 
He that but ſtrictly marks the whole deſign, 

May trace the prefacer in every line; 

And tho” he did not own the wanton ape, 

He nurs'd the cub, ard lick'd it into ſhape. 

Ard, ladies, now without the help of day, 

You may diſcern who does the weapon ſway, 

And brandiſhes his pen againſt your credit ; 

To Mr. Eat-finger himſelf that did it. 

He that fits filent in his wits defence, 

Whoſe mouth is fill'd with fiſt inſtead of ſenſe ; 

Or elſe he crams his hand into his jaws, 

Like Ruſſian bears that live upon their paws» 

At coffee-houſe among the men of worth, 

He goggles like a quaker holding forth. 

Like an Endymion he can court the moon, 

And bark at her bright glories when h'as done; 

Or like the mouſe in fable he can plead, 

He has deſerv'd t'aſpire to princeſs' bed, 
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Till for his daring arrogance he's ſpurn'd, 

And all his fop pretenſions over-turn'd ; 

'Then like the little vermin ſpeaks and dies, 

Or prints a book of ladies cruelties. 

This is the fool, fair ladies, that does haunt you, 
That will from dreſſing- room or play gallant you. 
W he is call'd, what name ſo much renown'd, 
Through all the realms of nonſenſe can be found ? 


To a Lady who ſent him the 8 
Verſes into the Country, 


Receiv'd a copy of verſes from you laſt poſt, with 

a command (for the requeſts of fair ladies are always 
commands to me) that I ſhou'd anſwer em. I wou'd 
ſerve you, madam, you may be ſure, in any thing that 
was in my power, but this I muſt own is quite beyond 
it; and after having read them over, I found myſelf ut- 
terly unable to cope with ſo dead-doing an author: 1 
ſent therefore immediately to the clerk of the pariſh (a 
very honeſt man, a good weaver, and no ill critick I can 
aſſure you, as criticks go) to beg the favour of him, that 
he wou'd come and aſſiſt me in the thing. With his 
help, madam, I read em over again: We both agreed, 
that there were never words better choſen, verſe more 
delicately turn'd, fatire more fine, or raptures more 
Poetical. As for example : 


Bleſs us ! ſaid I, what mighty hero's here? 
He thunders ſo, tis dangerous to come near. 
The beauteous ſex may ſet their hearts at reſt ; 

Of all their patrons, ſure this is the beſt, 


The 
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The clerk indeed made ſome exceptions to the lines 
that follow : 
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But when the boaſted matter I had read, 
I found my expectation was miſled. 


He ſaid he cou'd not imagine, that ſo wiſe a perſon as 
the author of thoſe verſes cou'd be miſled in any thing. 
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And, ladies, now 
(An apoſtrophe to the ladies :) 
without the help of day, 


0 God, madam, by a ruſh-light as plain as can be, 


You may diſcern who does the weapon ſway, 


If it were not too great a trouble to the author, I wou'd 
deſire to know of him who it is that does ſway the wea- 
pon; for ſometimes he makes us believe it is the prefacer, 
and ſometimes the pretended author : 


And brandiſhes his pen againſt your credit, 
To Mr. Eat-finger himſelf that did it. 


This laſt was ſo very good a conceit, and ſo very new, 
that I thought the clerk wou'd have died with laughing 

at it. Well, ſaid he, (when he had a little recover'd 
himſelf) that Eat-finger is ſo ingenious, that a man might 
have made five or fix very good verſes of that one thought. 

Set your heart at reſt, ſaid I, and ſee if this author has 
not as much management as he has wit. 
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He had ſits filent in his wit's defence, 


I warrant this poet never ſat filent in his life, 
Whowt 
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" Whoſe mouth is fill'd with ft inſtead of ſenſe, 
Or elſe he crams his hand into his jaws : 


That is to ſay, either he eats his fingers, or fills his mouth 
with his fiſt, or crams his hand into his jaws. Never 
were there fancies more ſublime, or more variety of 'em 
put together. 


At coffee-houſe among the men of worth, 


Obferve here, madam, if you pleaſe, a new argument 
for rhime, and that is the civility and good-breeding 
which proceed from it. Had it not been fer the 
Thime's ſake, thoſe who were fops and fools in the 
beginning of the poem, had little reaſon to expect to be 
adopted men of worth in the latter part of it. 


He goggles like a quaker holding forth. 


This we both allow'd to be the very beſt jeſt of all. It 
is true, indeed, the clerk (who is a very good-natur'd 
man, tho' perhaps a little too curious in his criticiſms) 
ſaid, he cou'd not find any very great reſemblance be- 
tween a man who fat filent, and a quaker that was 
holding forth. But I told him, he muſt ſuppoſe it was 
a quaker holding forth at a filent meeting. | 


Like an Endymion he can court the moon, 
And bark at her bright glories when he's done. 


The clerk told me, he doubted the author was miſtaken 
here: For as the ſtory has been always written, Endy- 
mion did not make love to the moon, but the moon to 
Endymion. And as for the barking, he aſſur'd me he 


had it from an ancient Greek manuſcript, whoſe author 
| | Was 
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was intimately acquainted with Endymion; and pro- 
teſts, that he never ſaw a man leſs apt to bark at peo- 
ple in his life than he was. But if all the little curs 
of the town have always bark'd at the moon, it is very 
hard that Endymion, who was never known to bark at 
any body, muſt be ſuppoſed the author of all that noiſe. 
But pray, madam, inform yourſelf a little better from the 
author of what follows : Was there ever any mouſe ? Or 
was there any fable wherein there was a mouſe ? 


— — did plead, 
He had deſerv'd t'aſpire to princeſs bed? 


For if the thing be really true, it was the moſt impudent 


mouſe that ever I heard of ; and we muſt, both the clerk 
and I, agree with the author, in the juſt reſentment he 
ſhews for ſo horrible a preſumption. 

But to be a little more ſerious, madam ; Tho” I can 
allow a jeſt as far as any body, yet I wou'd not have 
people imagine I ſhall bear ſuch things as theſe. You 
may adviſe the author therefore, for his own ſake, to 
keep his name conceal'd. How great ſoever his quality 
may be (for if I can gueſs at all at him, he's a perſon 
of conſiderable quality) let him not imagine that ſhall 
protect him from my revenge. Had the great Mogul 
written ſuch a copy of verſes againſt me (not that I 
have any particular pique to the great Mogul) without 
any reſpect at all to his quality, I wou'd have printed the 
verſes, and put his name to em. However, madam, 
in the midſt of my fury, he ſhall ſee how much more 
like a chtiſtian I treat him, than he has done me: For 
tho* he has maliciouſly inſinuated, that Mr. Dryden writes 
for me, and that I am covetous. of M. L. D's. company, 


yet I muſt do him the juſtice to declare, I do not in the 


leaſt believe Mr. Dryden has any hand in his works, or 
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that he ever found any great ſatisfaction in the Conver: 
ſation of M. L. D. Iam, 
| Madam, Your, &Cc. 


The clerk preſents his ſervice to the author, and ha; 


written the incloſed, which he defires may be deliver- 
ed to him. 


oy 4 
—_— A. _ 


— As : — 


To the moſt Noble Author of that in- 
comparable Poem, on the Author of 
a Dialogue concerning Women, &c. 


Moſt noble Sir 


OU cannot imagine with what unexpreſſible ſa. 
tisfaQion I read over your late poem. It pleaſes me 
extremely to ſee, that notwithſtanding the endeavours 
of our enemies, the wits, there are ſtill ſome generous 
ſpirits who tread in the ſteps of our predeceſſors, and 
imitate thoſe hidden graces that lie undiſcover'd in the 
works of Mr. Thomas Sternhold, and Mr. Robert Wil. 
dom of bleſſed memory, I have ſeen ſeveral modern 
lampoons that have gone ſome ſteps towards it; but 
1 may ſay without flattery, T have ſeen no man who 
has gone ſo far in it as yourſelf. And whereas moſt of 
the' pieces now in vogue are dull, flat things, taken 
from the ancients ; yours is briſk, ſharp, and all your 
own: Envy itſelf cannot ſay you have ſtoln one good 
thing from any body; and truly I think it will be 
very difficult for any man to ſteal one from you. There 
is a ſaying of Virgil's concerning Homer, (for I wou'd 
icorn to compare ſuch a Poet as you to any thing ans 
than 
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than Homer) that it was eaſier to take the club from 
Hercules, than a verſe from him. What was perhaps, 
but a compliment when ſaid of Homer's verſes, may, 
with a great deal of juſtice be affirmed of your jeſts. I 
do no leſs approve your generoſity in undertaking the 
moon's cauſe, than your addreſs in the management of 
it: I fanſy, if your modeſty wou'd give you leave to 
own it, you are deeper in her favour than ever En- 
dymion was: At leaſt all the world muſt own ſhe 
has a very great influence upon you; and I fanſy your 
ft of poetry comes upon you when ſhe is at the full. 
No more at preſent, but that with all due reſpects to 
her and the mcuſe preſented, I remain 


Yours, 


while W. 8. 
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To EUGENIA, 


T is a dangerous thing, madam, it muſt be con- 
1 feſſed, this converſing with fair ladies; and it draws 
us into inconveniences, of which we do not at firſt 
ſee the conſequences. I little thought, when I talked 
with your ladyſhip, of the virtues of your ſex, that 
you would have commanded me to have given my 
ſentiments upon that ſubje& in writing. I grant you, 
madam, you might have ſpoken to ſeveral of your 
acquaintance, who would have undertaken the buſinefs 
at firſt word, with all the courage imaginable; but to 
me, who never durſt take pen in hand to write any 
thing beyond a billet, the enterpriſe ſeems very terrible. 
I confeſs, when you ſpoke to me of it firſt, I was well 
enough pleaſed with the deſign ; for I thought a defence 
of the ſex would be a means of obliging all the ſex, 
who were worth defending ; and therefore look'd upon it 
as the writing a circular love-letter to all the fair ladies 
in the kingdom. But as men generally mix intereſt 
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with honour, ſo upon ſecond thoughts, I conſidered 
what I ſhould get by it, beſides fame, if it ſhould 
ſacceed; and I found, if I perſuaded all men to be as 
paſſionate ſervants to the ladies as myſelf, I ſhould make 
but a very indifferent hand of it, thus, madam, you 
would engage me in a controverſy, where it would be a 
ſcandal to be wanquiſk'd, and a diſadvantage to overcome; 
For I, who could never ſucceed in an amour where 
there was any fool pretended beſides myſelf, ſhould have 
great hopes indeed, when I had perſuaded all mankind 
to be my rivals. After all, madam, there were your 
commands to encourage me to it ; and the commands of 
a fair lady are to me beyond all the arguments in 
nature; I therefore reſolved upon the undertaking. But 
as it is no new thing to ſee people undertake a bufineſs 
that they are altogether unable to perform, ſo I muſt 
own, I found a thing of this nature quite beyond my 
ſtrength : you may believe, madam, I was very melan- 
choly at it, and it was then that a friend coming into my 
chamber, aſked me the occaſion. As I never love to 
conceal any thing that afflicts me from a friend, fol 
preſently told him the buſineſs, that a lady had command- 
ed me to write her a treatiſe in defence of women. 
If that be all (ſays he briſkly) I am come to your de- 
liverance; for this very morning have I been at a con- 
verſation, where the queſtion concerning the virtues and 
vices of that ſex, has been handled as fully as can be 
deſired. Thou appeareſt to me, my dear friend, (ſaid I, 
embracing him) like my better genius, and therefore, 
without any farther ceremony, fit down and gee me an 
account of the conference. 
Taking a walk (ſays he) this morning in St. James's 
Park, with ſeveral of my acquaintance, there was one 
among the reſt, who was all the while either gazing 
upon the ladies as they came by, or ſpeaking with that 
indifference to us, that N us . plainly fee, he did 


not 
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not mind the ſubject of our diſcourſe, tho* we talked of all 
confiderable things that offer themſelves in 
Averſations. (A very ſtrange man this, madam, 
20 was thinking upon ſome miſtreſs, I warrant, when 
they were raiſing taxes, and beating the French.) Another, 
who was a perſon of excellent ſenſe, and had a par- 
ticular friendſhip for this, tho' they would often diſpute 
about their ſeveral thoughts of women, in which point 
they could never agree: (I wonder they ſhould diſpute 
about that, madam, for the greateſt diſputes in thoſe 
caſes are, when they do agree) began to rally him upon 
this ſubject; which he did ſo handſomly, that he pleaſed 
the reſt of the company very well, without diſpleaſing 
his friend in the leaſt. Philogynes (which was the name 
of the firſt, as Myſogynes was of the other) (here, madam, 
I muſt confeſs, I fancied my friend put falſe names upon 
me; for beſides, that I remember neither of theſe 
families in England, the one, you muſt know, ſignifies a 
woman-hater, and the other a woman-lover) cried to 
Miſogynes, tho' I allow you to rally me as much as you 
pleaſe, and am glad of any occaſion I can give you, to 
exerciſe a talent you poſſeſs in ſo eminent degree, yet I 
hope you do not in earneſt think the converſation of 
| women ſo ridiculous as you would make us believe. 
Ten times worſe, ſaid Miſogynes, than I can repreſent it; 
and fince we have often had ſlight ſkirmiſhes upon that 
occaſion, and we have now time enough to fight it out, 
if you have the courage to loſe one morning's gazing at 
them, I challenge you to the private walk by the 
canal- ſide, to defend their cauſe : and theſe gentlemen, 
if they pleaſe ſhall be our judges. Tho' I am very 
_ unwilling, anſwered Philogynes, to loſe a morning that 
has called out all the beſt company of the town, yet 
ſince it is in defence of the ladies, and you ſo boldly 
challenge me, I take you at your word, upon condition, 
that if I get the better in the judgment of theſe gentlemen, 

| you 
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you ſhall engage to be in love by to-morrow morning, 

Upon condition, that if I overcome, laid Miſogynes, you 

will engage to be out of love by the ſame time, I agree. 
That is no equal ſtake, replied Philogynes, for it is to 
lay happineſs againſt unhappineſs ; however, I am ſo 
well ſatisfied of my cauſe, that I will undertake you, 
even upon thoſe odds. 

Upon this agreement we walked all to the other ſide 
of the park, full of expectation of the event of the 
debate; when we were come thither, we found we had 
the whole walk to ourſelves, and ſo Miſogynes who gave 
the challenge, began in this manner: 

The propagation of mankind being the only way 
to preſerve it from extinction; and the copulation with 
women being the only means that nature has ordained 
to that end; there is no doubt but all commonwealths 
ought to give any reaſonable encouragements to it; I 
have therefore always admir'd the wiſdom of thoſe go- 
vernments that incited, or compelled their ſubjects to 
marry, as a thing ſo much more neceſſary to mankind 
in general, than pleaſing to any one in particular; but 
that a man ſhould, out of a mere act of judgment, 
run after women; that he ſhould find delight in their 
company, is ſo very extraordinary, that the wiſe men 
of old thought it hardly poſſible, otherwiſe they had 
had no need of making ſuch ſevere laws to force them 
to it, as they did. 

Your ladyſhip, who is ſo well verſed in Greek and 
Roman authors, knows, that amongſt the * Spartans, | 
they who lived long bachelors were condemned to igno- 
minious puniſhments, and debarred the privileges of 
other citizens. That the + Cretans had a law to com- 
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* Plutarch in life of Lycurgus, + Strabo, lib, 10, 
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pel all the handſomeſt young men to marry; as the f 
Thrufians had to invite them to it, both by honours: and 
rewards. That || Plato ordains, that whoever lived a 
bachelor to the five and thirtieth year of his age ſhould 
be capable of no honour in his commonwealth : and that 
the F Romans did not only take all care imaginable 
to encourage. people to marriage, but frightned them into 
it by puniſhments, if they refuſed. 

Notwithftanding this, had you a defign of marrying 
them, I ſhould not altogether ſo much comdemn you ; 
nay, had you but a deſign of enjoying them without it, 
there might be ſomewhat ſtill alledged in your excuſe. 
How unjuſtifiable ſoever ſuch a deſign may be as to 
the moral part, tbe action itſelf is very agreeable to the 
natural. But to pick them out only for the benefit of 
their converſation, to fall in love with their under- 
ſtandings, ' and to leave the company of wiſe men for 
handfome women, is juſt the ſame thing as if you ſhould 
chooſe rather to eat jays and parrots, than woodcocks 
and patridges, becauſe the feathers of the former make 
the finer ſhew. 

It is a very good, as well as a very general way, to 
gueſs at people by the company they keep; and thus 
we may give a great judgment of the female ſex, by a 
view of thoſe with whom they are the moſt pleaſed 0 
our own. Well, let them appear then ; what do you 
find? Fine coats, large cravat-ftrings, and good peri- 
wigs, I muſt own, but for any thing elſe, they and 
their perriwig-blocks are critics alike. It is true, to 
do them juſtice, they talk moſt learnedly of points and 
nee . ho mathematical heads for the erecting 
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1 Diod, Sicul. Lib. 1. bid. Lib. 4; & 6. 
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of ladies topknots, make as conſiderable figures, talk a 
loud, and laugh more than any in drawing-rooms and 
play-houſes; and thoſe who know nothing of thei; 
language, would take them, by their geſtures to be the 
wittieſt perſons in Chriſtendom ; but if unluckily you 
underſtand them, you will find it only falſe fire, and that 
all this violent laughter is produced by no jeſt. Then 
take them out of their own element, begin a diſcourſe 
of any thing that is worth knowing, they are dumb: 
Out of modeſty? No; but they hate to talk of thing: 
that are groſſier; and the pedantry of ſcholars, and 


gravity of men of buſineſs, is utterly unfit fot a gen⸗ 


tleman. 

Were it nothing but the compaay of ſuch ſort of 
creatures as theſe, it would be enough, I ſhould think, 
to frighten a man of ſenſe from them. Can, you ſee 
theſe fops, as much as you are uſed to them, without 
laughing ? except it rather makes you bluſh to think you 
ſhould bring yourſelf into competition with ſuch tools 
as they are: I am far from blaming them for following 
the ladies : they avoid the company of men who deſpiſe 
them, for that of women who admire them: nor do J 
find fault with the ladies for being pleaſed with them; 


for ſince likeneſs, they ſay breeds love, what wonder is 


it they are fond of thoſe men whoſe follies make them 
moſt like themſelves? but for a man who has ſome 
pretences to wit and learning ; for one who might be 
acceptable to men of ſenſe, to run after them: nay, for 
a man who ſpends all the morning in the ſtudy of 
Homer and Ariſtotle, to ſpend the afternoon among the 
impertinencies of women, puts me in mind of the 
mountebank-ſtages in Naples, where the jeſuits and 
jackpuddings entertain the ſpectators by turns. 

It is poſſible, you will ſay, that all this makes for you: 
that the faults of yonr rivals render your virtues the 


more remarkable, and that there is no doubt, but a man 
| = 
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of merit may ſucceed in any place where a man of no 
merit may pretend; but, alas! Sir, you deceive yourſelf 
very much if you encourage that opinion. Had you 
fit judges, there is no doubt but you were in the right : 
but if the faireſt lady in Chriſtendom were amongſt the 
Indians, where they paint the devil of her colour, do 
you expect they ſhould do her beauty juſtice? or if a 
ſlender man were among the Muſcovites, do you think 
they would admire him for being well ſhaped, where they 
thought none but big belly'd men to be ſo? Credit me, 
Sir, a man who leaves his parts to the judgment of wo- 
men, is very near the ſame circumſtances : will you not 
believe me in that caſe, becauſe I profeſs an enmity to 
them? You do well: but will you believe themſelves ? 
View all the town, take good notice: among all the 
young heireſles who run away from their guardians, is 
there any one who does it with a man of ſenſe? Amon 
all thoſe widows who ruin themſelves by ſecond mar- 
riages, is there any one who does it with a man of 
| ſenſe? Among all thoſe ladies who cuckold their huſ- 
bands, is there any one who does it with a man of ſenſe? 
We ſee them do theſe things every day with chaplains, 
dancing-maſters, butlers, and footmen. Who are the 
men that ſhew the tender billets received ? What are 
they who boaſt of the favours of all the fineſt women 
in town ? Are they not the moſt deſpicable of mankind ? 
Are they not ſuch whoſe converſation is the jeſt of men 
of ſenſe? And have they above one thing about them 
that diſtinguiſhes them from the other ſex ? 

Aſter all, Sir, are not the women in the right in this 
point? Or do they ever ſhew more judgment than when 
they pitch upon ſuch men? What do they look for in a 
huſband but one who will admire them, who will be go- 
verned by them, and upon whom all their little tricks 
will paſs ? and who but fools are fit for that? What do 
they propoſe in a gallant, but giving them pleaſure with- 

| | | ous 
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out ſcandal? And to the former part they have a receiv- 
ed notion of the ability of fools : Then for the ſcandal, 
who ſo likely to give none as thoſe men, whom the world 
will hardly believe were favoured by them, tho they took 
their oaths upon it ? For notwithſtanding experience 
teaches us the contrary, yet people are apt to fancy a man 
of ſenſe muſt ſucceed before a coxcomb ; and will rather 
believe the former are favoured, tho* they ſwear they are 
not; than the latter, tho' they ſwear they are, 

But, alas! fir, men of ſenſe they think know them, 
and that they take, as well as I do, to be a ſure means 
to hinder their being in love. It was upon this account 
that * Solomon gives ſuch ſevere characters of them in 
his Proverbs ; that Þ Euripides repreſented them ſo faith- 
fully as to get the name of the woman hater 3 that} 
Simonides has diſtinguiſhed them into ſo many ſorts of 
evil things ; that || Lucian has ſo naturally deſcribed their 
tricks; that d St. Chryſoſtom has made ſuch a ſevere in- 
vective againſt them; that * Juvenal has given his friend 
ſuch counſel againſt having any thing to do with them ; 
and in fine, it is upon the ſame account that all the epi- 
grammatiſts, comic poets, and ſatiriſts are ſo continually 
expoſing them to the world, making their follies ridicu- 
lous, and their vices odious. It is upon the ſame account 
likewiſe, that to call a man effeminate, has always been 
reckoned ſuch a reproach ; and that to fay a man is go- 
verned by a woman, has been one of the worſt character; 
you could give of his underſtanding. 

See here a dreadful army, madam, againſt us, I aſked 
my friend what theſe gentlemen had faid upon this oc- 
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7 See the dialogues of the Covateſans and that of Love. 
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caſion? He told me, Juvenal had written a very ſevere 
ſatire (the VIth) againſt women, which I ſhould ſee very 
much to its advantage, if I would conſult Mr. Dryden's 
tranſlation of it. For Simonides, he told me, he had 
written Iambics againſt them, in which he divides them 
into ten ſorts. The firſt he ſaid was deſcended from a 
ſow, (you will find very noble families among them, 
madam) and ſhe was fluttiſh : The ſecond from a fox, 
and ſhe underſtands every thing, and has a great deal of 
good in her, and a great deal of ill too: The third from 
a dog, and ſhe is prying about, and ſnarling at every 
body : The fourth is made of the earth, and ſhe under- 
ſtands nothing but how to fill her belly, and fit by the 
fire-ſide : The fifth of the ſea, and ſhe is changeable and 
inconſtant; ſometimes in a calm, and then on a ſudden 
in a ſtorm : the ſixth is made of aſhes, and a labouring 
aſs, (an odd compoſition you will ſay) and ſhe is ſcarce 
driven to her buſineſs with threatnings or force, but crams 
herſelf night and day, and lies with every one that comes; 
(now whether ſhe takes this quality of lying with all who 
come, from the father's fide, or the mother's fide, I can- 
not abſolutely determine.) The ſeventh was deſcended 
from a pole-cat, and ſhe is nauſeous and ſtinking: The 
eighth from a mare, and ſhe never cares to do any work, 
and minds nothing but appearing neat and fine: The 


ninth from a monkey, and her uglineſs is a jeſt to 


every body: The tenth from a bee, and ſhe makes an 
excellent wife. 4 There is a ſtory allo of this Simonides, 


that being aſked about a wife, he ſaid, ſhe was the ſhip- 


wreck of man, the tempeſt of a houſe, the diſturber of 
| reſt, the priſon of life, a daily puniſhment, a ſumptuous 


conflict, a beaſt in company, a neceſlary evil. And f 
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+ Camerar. Hiſt, Lib. 3. Cap. 11. 
on Matt. Chap. xix. 
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St. Chryſoſtom, beſides the homily upon the beheading 
St. John Baptiſt, which is almoſt all an invective againſt 
women, ſays in another place, what is a wife? The ene- 
my of love, the inevitable pain, the neceſſary evil, the 
natural temptation, a deſirable calamity, a domeſtical 
peril, a pleaſing damage. Thus you ſee theſe an: '-nts, 
madam, had a very commendable faculty of calling names: 
What think you, might not the matrons of Billingſpate 
improve in their converſation ? But it is natural when 
people cannot convince our reaſon to endeavour to move 
our paffions. 

I know you will object againſt theſe, Anacreon, Theo- 
critus, Catullus, Tibullus, Ovid, Horace, Propertius, 
and all thoſe poets and wits, ancient and modern, who 
pleas'd themſelves, whilſt they lived, in the purſuit of 
women, and have render'd themſelves immortal after their 
death, by the trophies they raiſed to them. It is con- 


ſeſſed, that ſpending their time upon the ſex, they ought 


to know them beſt : But on the other fide, to excuſe 


their own ſpending their time, ought to repreſent them 
as favourably as poſſible; and yet, pray what is the ac- 


count they give us of them? Do they not all with one 
conſent complain, either of the cruelty or falſhood of 


their miſtreſſes? Are not their books full of quarrels, 


piques and jealouſies? and do they not ſhew the levity, 


perjury, and lewdneſs of the ſex; Does not 9 Anacreon, 


and a hundred more, tell you, they mind nothing but 
wealth ? (This complaint of the love of wealth, and in- 
vectives againſt it, has been very ancient, and very gene- 
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ral amongſt the poets ; beſides this Greek, ® Horace, 
+ Ovid, 4 Tibullus, and || Propertius, make them, a. 
mongſt the Romans; F Marino, ** Guarini among the 
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fore enim tutum iter & patens 
Converſo in pretium deo, Lib, 3. Od, 16, (peaking of Ju- 
piter and Danae, 
+ Ingenium quondam fuerat pretioſius auro, 
At nunc barbaria eſt grandis, habere nihil, 
Ecce recens dives, parto per vulnera cenſu, 
Præfertur nobis, ſanguine factus, eques. 
Curia pauperibus clauſa eft, Dat cenſus honores, 
V. Amor, &c, Lib. 3. El. 8. 
1 Ad dominam faciles aditus per carmina quæro: 
At mihi per cædem & facinus ſunt dona paranda. 
Sed pretium ſi grande feras, cuſtodia victa eſt, 
Nec prohibent claves, & canis Ipſe tacit. Lib, 2. El. 4. 
} Nulla eſt poſcendi, nulla eſt reverentia dandi. 
Aut ſi qua eſt pretio, tollitur ipſa mora. 
Aurea nunc verè ſunt ſæcula, plurimus auro. 
Venit honos, auro conciliatur arpor. Lib. 3. El. 11. 
8 Da te chi ſe defende? 
Qui penſier fermi, e caſti 
Non atterri, e non guaſti ? 
Chi teco unqua contende ? 
Chi vinto non fe rende? 
Qual non cade, o non cede 
Forte cor, ſalda voglia, intera ſed ? 
Anch egli amor lo ftrale 
Gia d'oro, e d'or lo cocca 
Onde qual honor lo ſcocca 
E bella Donna aſſale, 
Stampa piaga mortale 
Lz doue ogni altra punta 
D'impiombate quadrel ſi ſpezza, e ſpunta. 
Mar. Rim. par ſecunda Canzon. 15. Loro. 
»* Le Richezze, li Teſori 


Lon inſenſati Amori, Paſt, Fido, Chor. del Atto ado. 
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Italians; 7 Conde de Villa Mediana, and + Quevedo 
amongſt the Spaniards 3 { Ronſard among the French; 
and || Cowley amongſt us: for you muſt know, madam, 

theſe poets were a ſort of people, who were never very 
remarkable ſor their making large jointures ; their eſtates 
generally lie upon Parnaſſus, where land lets worſe than 
it does in Ireland: Nor do I remember to have read in 
any hiſtory, of poets who deferr'd the enjoyment of 
their miſtreſſes for the drawing of writings.) Does not 
Theocritus make continual complaints of the cruelty of 
his miſtreſs? Does not * Catullus tell you, that his 
Leſbia lay with all the town? and + that what any 
woman ſays to her lover, ought to be writ in wind, or 
running ſtreams ? Does not 4 Tibullus complain, that he 
had taught his miſtreſs to deceive her guards ſo long, 
that ſhe learnt to deceive him too? Does not || Ovid lie 


* De tus flechas por ſer d' oro 
Ninguna lei ſe deffiende, 

+ El Rico eſta en toda parte, 
Siempre a propoſito viene, 
No ay coſa que fe le eſconda, | 
No ay puerta que fe le cierra. Quev. "That, Rom. 37, 

3 Celui devroit mourir de PEclat du Tonnerre | 
Qui premier deſcouvrit les mines de la terre, Ronſard, 
ns 
| *Tis all againſt the love of Jy | 
I Idyll. 3. 10, 11, 14, 20. 
* Illa Leſbia quam Catattus unam 
Plus quam ſe atque ſuos amavit omnes, 
Nunc in quadriviis, & angiportis 
Glubit magnanimos Remi nepotes. Catul. 59. 
+ mmm mulier cupido quod dicit amanti, ' 
In vento, & rapida ſcribere oportet aqua. 
1 Ipſe miſer docui quo poſſet ludere pacto 
Cuſtodes, eheu nunc premor arte mea, Lib. 1. El. 7. 
Ergo ego neſcio cui quem tu complexa tenebas 
Excubui clauſam ſervus ut ante domum, lib, 3. El. 11. 


at 
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at his miſtreſs's door all night, whilſt an inconſiderable 
fellow has got into her arms? Does not Horace com- 
plain of the 5 cruelty of two wiſtreſſes, and the * 
perjury and the inconſtancy of three or four more? And 
does not + Propertius, beſides his own Cynthia's 
falſhood, cry out of the incontinence of the ſex in general? 
T know not what your ſucceſs in love may have been; 
but till you tell me the contrary, I can bardly believe 
it better than theſe mens. For what qualification can 
there be to make a woman kind and conſtant, that they 
had not? Anacreon appears to be one of the gayeſt 
humour'd men that ever was born ; Theocritus the moſt 

tender and natural in his poems; Catullus was without 
_ 2 rival the greateſt wit of his age; Tibullus was not only 
the ſmootheſt and delicateſt of the Roman poets, but 
alſo the moſt beautiful perſon of his time; Ovid and 
Propertius, as neither of them wanted love, ſo never had 
any a more ſoft and tender way of expreſſing it; and 
Horace, beſides the talent of crying up his miſtreſſes, 
and pleafing their vanity that way, had the pleaſanteſt 
manner of expoſing the follies of his rivals, and the 
ſevereſt of revenging the 4 falſhood or unkindneſs of his 
miſtreſſes, of any man in the world. And yet none of 
all theſe could, by their own confeſſion, keep a woman 
to themſelves, or even teach them cunning enough to 
jilt them ſo, that they ſhould never find it out ; which 
| Ovid tells us Takkly, was all he deſired from them. 
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0 Lib. 1. Od. 23. Lib. 3, Od. 10. 26. 
* Lib. 1. Od. 13. Lydia, Lib. 2. Od. 8. Barine, Lib. 3, Od. g. 

Lydia again, Epod. 15. Neæra. | 

+ Lib, 2. El. 18. upon Cynthia's falſhood, Lib. 3. El. 17. 
De incontinentia mulierum. 

1 See Lib. 1. Od, 25. Lib, 3. Od. 15. Lib, + Od. 13. 
Epod. 8. 12, 
Non ego ne pecces cum ſis formoſa, recuſo; 

Sed ne fit miſero ſcire neceſſe mihi. Lib. 3. El. 14, 
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From this, madam, you may pleaſe to obſerve, that 
Jilting | is no ſuch new, thing as ſome people would make 
us believe, tho' methinks theſe poets are dangerous 
perſons to jilt, fince it is remembred againſt their 
miſtreſſes. near two thouſand years after. 

And in effect, what but ruin and deſolation proceeds 
from them ? Who was the betrayer of 5 Samſon, but 
Dalilah? Who was the cauſe of the deſtruction of 
Troy, but Helen ? Of + Agamemnon's death, but 
Clytemneſtra? Of Hercules's, but Deianira? Who 


adviſed the burning of || Perſepolis, but Thais? Who 


rain'd 9 Hannibal's army, but the Capuan women? 
Who loſt * Mark Antony the world, but Cleopatra? 
Why ſhould I burden you with inſtances, when every 
country can furniſh examples enow of their own ? What 
made ſuch confuſion in + uſtinian's court, but Theodora! 
What cauſed the revolt in the low countries, . but the 


government of the 4 princeſs of Parma? Who made 


ſuch dreadful diſturbances in || Scotland, as their queen 


Mary? And who raiſed the greateſt perſecution for 


religion, that ever England ſaw, but our own queen of 


the ſame name ? 


But certainly they muſt have "RAP very great per- 
fections to make amends for all theſe faults : well then, 
let us ſec wha: they are! Let us view theſe pleaſant 
comfits that are to make the poiſon go down : let us 
enjoy a lit le of that converſation, that is diverſitive 
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8 Judges, Wn IG. * Vide Homer, 
+ Velleius, Lib. 1. Euſeb, Chron, Soph. in Electra. Euripid, 
in Oreſte. 


t Ovid. Metam. Lib. 8. Quint. Curt. Lib. 5. 
8 Livy, Lib. 3. Dec. 3. * Plutarch in Vit, Anton. 
+ Procop, Arec. 1 Strada, Bentivoglio, Garnier, &c. 
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enough to make people neglect all their danger. Sit 
in one of their drawing: rooms all day; obſerve the 
diſcourſe which paſſes ; is it not a tedious repetition of 
the ſame impertinencies over and over again, to every 
new viſitant ? And is [not one half of that ſpent in cen- 
ſuring all the town, and the other half in railing at 
thoſe who cenſure ? Do they not inveigh againſt the 
lampooners, and at the ſame time talk as ſcandalouſly as 
they can write? The horrid affeQation, the ridiculous | 
vanity, the groſs difſimulation, and the inveterate malice | 
that appears in all their diſcourſes, are things for which 
I ſhould think all the paint on their faces could not make 
amends, For my own part, I confeſs, I have been 
fool enough to be in love too, and have follow'd women 
upon that account, but to another ſort of end, than you 
ſay you do: but when that end was once fatisfied, to 


talk with them afterwards, was as great a penance to me, 


as it would be to lit 1 in a a grealy cook's ſhop when my 
belly was full. | | 

This Miſogynes is a very rude fellow, and I am ſure 
your ladyſhip will be of my opinion, that his laſt 
ſimile was very fulſome. It is a fign he hates women; 
for had he converſed with them, they would have 
taught him better manners. 

But there are doubtleſs, you will ſay, women of un- 
derſtanding : pray where are they ? Is it your prudent 
woman, your good houſewife, who is plaguing all the 
world with her management, and inſtructing every body 
how to feed geeſe and capons? Or is it your politician, 
who is always full of buſineſs, who carries a ſecretary 
of ſtate's office in her head, and is making her deep 
obſervations upon every day's news? Or is it your 
learned woman, who runs mad for the love of hard 
words, who talks a mist jargon, or Lingua Franca, 
and has ſpent a great deal of time to make her capable 
of talking non-ſenſe in four or five ſeveral languages ? 

bs What 
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What think you, Sir, do you not wiſh for your viſitant 
again, as the more tolerable folly. of the two? Do not. 
you think, learning and politics become a woman as ill 
as riding aſtride? And had not the duke of 5 Britany 
reaſon, who thought a woman knowing enough, when 
ſhe could diſtinguiſh between her halkand's ſhirt and his 
breeches ? 

Do not you, in anſwer. to theſe, fetch. me a We 
out of Greece; a Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, 
out of Rome; an Anna Maria Schurman out of Hol- 
land; and think that in ſhewing three learned women 
in three. thouſand years, you have gained your point; 
and from ſome few particular inſtances, proved a general 
concluſion : if I ſhould bring you half a dozen magpies 
that could talk, aud as many horſes that could dance, 
you would not, I ſuppoſe for all that, chooſe out the one 
to converſe with, or the other to walk, a corant. 

But. would you ſee. them to their beſt advantage! 
Would you have their wit, courage, and conduct 
diſplay'd? Take them upon the buſineſs of Juſt; that 
can, make Sapho witty, Aloifia eloquent, a country-wite 
politic: that can humble. Meſſalina's pride to walk the 
ſtreets; ; 3 that, can make tender + Hippia endure. the in- 
commodities of a ſea-voyage ; can ſupport the queen 
of 4 Sheba in a journey to Solomon, and make || Tha- 
leſtris ſearch out Alexander the great: in this particular, 
I muſt confeſs, we ought to ſubmit to them, and with 
ſhame allow them the preference. I cannot reflect upon 
the ſtories of F Semiramis's lying with all the hand- 
| ſomelt men in her army, and Patin my to denn 
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& Montagne's eſfays, book 1. chap. 24. Mad. Gournay 
L'Egalite des Deux Sexes, 
+ Vide Juvenal. 6, Sat. t 1 Kings x, 2. 2 Chron, ix. 
Quint. Curt. Lib. 6. § Dicd, Sicul. Cap. 2. 
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afterwards ; of her offering her ſon the laſt fayour; of 
* Meſſalina the empreſs's proſtituting hetlelf in the 
public ſtews'; and of queen + Joan of I aples providing 
a bath under her window, where ſhe might f-e all :he 
luſtieſt young men naked, and take her choice out of 
them, without ſuch an admiratioa as their heroic 
actions deſerve. Þ Sapho, as the was one of the wittieſt 
women that ever the world bred, ſo ſhe thought with 
reaſon it would be expected ſhe Mould make ſome ad: 
ditions to a ſcience in which all womankind had been 
ſo ſucceſsful : what does ſhe then? Not content with 
our ſex, ſhe begins amours with her own, and teaches 
us a new ſort of ſin, that was follow'd not only in 
Lucian's time, but is practiſed frequently in Turky at 
this day. You cannot but be ſenfible, Sir, that there is 
no neceſſity of going ſo far for inſtances of their lewd- 
neſs, and were it civil to quote the lampoons; or write 
the amours of our own time, we might be furniſhed 
with examples enough nearer home. 

Here, madam, I could not forbear telling my friend, 
that his diſputant grew ſcurrilous. He told me, con- 
ſidering him as a woman-hater, he thought it was no 
more than his character required; and that if 1 com- 
pared his diſcourſe with what others had ſaid againft 
them, I ſhould think him a very well-bred man. 

After this to talk of their levity or babling, what 
were it bat trifling ? All the lovers and poets. who had 
any thing to do with them, can furniſh themſelves with 
inſtances enough of the firſt; and any man who will 
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* Juven, 6. Sat. h 
+ This bath is now ſhewn in the ruins of her ads, 2 
little way out of the city of Naples. gt 
] Lilius Giraldus, Dial. g. de poetis. 
See his dialogue between Cleonarium and Leæna. 
See Tavernier's travels. 
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give himſelf the trouble of reading any one hiſtory, 
ſhall find inſtances enough of the other, if his own 
wiſdom has hindered him from making them at his own 
coſt, There being a ſenate called in Rome, upon 
ſome very extraordinary occafion, one of the ſenators 
was defired by his wife to tell her what it was? He 
reply'd, he was obliged to ſecrecy ; ſhe ſwears it ſhall 
never be known to any one by her means? upon that 
promiſe he informs her, that there was a lark ſeen flying 
over the ſenate-houſe with a golden helmet on his head 
and a ſpear in one of his claws, and that-they had 
thereupon called the ſoothſayers together, to know what 
it portended. No ſooner was the huſband gone, but 
the wife tells it too, under a vow of ſecrecy to her maid ; 
ſhe to another who was her fellow-ſervant, who told. it 
to her lover; ſo that, to be ſhort, it ran ſo faſt, that as 
ſoon as the ſenator came into the market-place, one took 
him aſide, and told it him for a great ſecret; away goes 
he, and tells his wife ſhe had undone him, in divulging 
what he had truſted with her : ſhe denies it, with a true 
ſeminine impudence : how could it come to be known 
then? ſays he. Alas (reply'd ſhe) are there not three 
hundred ſenators, and. might it not come from any of 
them as well as you? No, ſays he, for I invented it on a 
ſudden, to ſatisfy your curioſity, and thus had I been 
ſery'd, if I had truſted you with the ſecret. It is ſuch 
another ſtory they tell us of young Papirius to his 
mother, who aſking him what had been debated that 
morning in the ſenate, told her, they were making a 
law for men to have a plurality of wives. But it is 
ſomewhat a more tragical relation Plutarch gives of 
Fulvius. Auguſtus complained to him, that he was 
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diflatisfied with what he had done, in Yo Livia's 
ſons and diſinheriting his own nephevs ; -Fulyias goes 
home, and tells. it his wife, ſhe tells it to the — ty 
who upbraids the emperour with it. Auguſtus, when 
he ſaw Fulvius next, checked him for it ; by which 
he perceived himſelf ruined, and therefore went im- 
mediately, told his wife what ſhe had done, and that 

he reſolved to ſtab himſelf ; But certainly the wife's. 
wa was very ſufficient ; nor did you deſerve leſs, . 
ſaid ſhe, who having lived ſo long with me, did not 
know I could not keep a ſecret. 

But omitting theſe, whoſe actions are recorded to 
their infamy, let us ſee a little of thoſe who are quoted 
as the glories of their ſex. and who more cry'd up 
amongſt them than + Judith? What ation more 
celebrated than her murdering Holofernes, when he had 
treated her with all the kindneſs and reſpett imaginable 
in his tent? For my part, I muſt own my virtue does 
not arrive to ſo high a pitch; and ſhould rather have 
ſuffered my town to have been ruin'd, than have been 
guilty of an action that appears to me ſo barbarous ; 
but J confeſs that of I Jael is yet worſe, to invite a man 
into her tent, promiſe him protection, and when he had 
truſted his life in her hands, to murder him whilſt he was 
aſleep. What ſhall we ſay to Penelope, who is inſtanced 
as a pattern of chaſtity and conjugal love? I will not 
with || Ovid and 5 Virgil (if the Priapeia are his) make 
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+ Judith xiii. 1 Judges iv. ver. 17. 
Penelope vires juvenum, tentabat in arcu, 
Qui latus argueret, corneus arcus erat. 
Ovid, Amor, Lib, 1. El. 8. 
F (Speaking of Ulyſſes) 
Ad vetulam tamen ille ſuam properabat, & omnis 
Megs erat in cunno Penelapea, tuo. Que 
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ntaliciobs teflexicns'vpon her tying her lovers ſtrength in 
aVow büt take the ſtory as it lies in the Odyſſeys; I 
am fure ſhe Would hardly paſs for ſuch a ſaint in our days; 
afid if a lady had her hovſe full of lovers for twenty years 
of het huüſband's abſence, arid if her huſband were forced 
to fight alf theſe before he could have his wife again, it 
is poſſible the lampooners of the town would not have re- 
preſented her caſe ſo fardurably as Homer has done. But 
whit ſhall we 'fay to ® Lycophron even amongſt the 
Gretks, who ſpeaks of her as a moſt profligate fort of 
woman, or to 1 Duris Sainius, Who aſſerts her to have 
been ſo very common, as to have lain with all comers 
during Ker huſband's abſence, from whoſe promiſcuous 
copulations Pan was born, and therefore took the name. 
(Pan, your ladyſhip knows, in Greek, . ſignifies all.) For 
Lucretia, I. ſhall not inſinuate, as a f great wit ſeems to 
do, that ſhe flabbed herſelf, rather than return to the 
embraces of a huſband, after having been ſo much better 
pleaſed by a gallant ;. but if ſhe were one who valued her 
chaſtity ſo much, and her life ſo little, as they would 
make us believe, it is ſomewhat odd that ſhe ſhould ra- 
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Utque fututorum fit tua plena domus. 
E quibus ut ſcires quicunque valentior eſſet, 

Hzc es ad arrectos verba locuta procos; 
Nemo meo melius nervum tendebat Ulyſſe, 


Qute fic caſta manes, ut jam convivia viſas. 


Sive illi laterum, ſeu fuit. artis opus 
Qui quoniam periit, modo vos intendite : qualem 
Eſſe virum ſcierq, vir fit ut ille meus. Priapeia. 


* V. Domin, in Ovid. El. 8, Lib. 1. See alfo Seneca's 
Epiſtles. | | + 
Lilias Giral, Hiſt, deorum Gent. Pan, 
1 Sir Charles Sedley, in his tranſlation of Ovid's VIIth ele- 
zy, book 1, WET. | 
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ther let Tarquin enjoy her alive. chan a ſlave lie in the 
bed with her when ſhe was dead; and that ſhe ſhould. 
chooſe to commit the, fin, rather than bear the ſhame. 

But let us forgive them all theſe things I have men 
tioned; and fince || Le Chambre aſſures us that there is 
no beauty in a woman, but what is a ſign of ſome vice; 
let us attribute it to nature's fault, not theirs; and reckon 


that the more vicious they are, the nearer they come to 


the perfection of the ſex; and indeed, not ſpending much 
time in their converſations, I will pardon them all their 


levity, babling, malice, and impertinence; and, being 


unmarried, ſhall not be ſo ſevere upon their luſts and 
adulteries; provided they will ſtop there. Let Helen 


run away from her huſband with a handſomer man; but 
let her not ſuffer all Troy to be ruined for the kceping 


her there: Let Clytemneſtra lie with another man, dur- 


ing her huſband's abſence; but let her not murder him 
for it when he comes home: Let“ Semiramis make uſe 


of all the handſomeſt fellows of her army; but let her 


not put them to death for fear they ſhould tell tales: And 


tho' I would fargive her, yet her own ſex would never 


pardon her being the firſt maker of + eunuchs Let 
_ Phazdra and Fauſta invite their huſband's ſons to ſupply. - 
their father's defects; but let them not. accuſe them, and 


have them put to death for refuſing : Let Joan of Naples 
make uſe of all the men in her kingdoms ; but let her 
not ſtrangle her huſband for his imperfections in a point 


that he could not help: That cruelty and barbarity, I 


confeſs, is what provokes me ſo much againit the ſex: 
I can ſee Tibullus's miſtreſs jilt him, for a fool who is 
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L' Art de Connoitre les hommes. Or, the art how to know 
men. Chap. 1. 
* Dioder, Sicul. Book 2. | 

+ Ammian. Marcellin, Book 14. 4 
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not half ſo handſome; I can ſee Ovid waiting all night 
at his miſtreſs's door, whilſt another man is in her arms; 
and I can ſee half a ſcore impertinent women plaguin 
you with nonſenſical ſtories, and be very well diverted 
all the while: But I confeſs I cannot hear of Medea's 
cutting her brother in pieces, and ſtrewing his limbs in 
the way to ſtop her purſuing father, without horror and 
dread ; nor of her treating her own children after the 
ſame manner, to revenge herſelf upon Jaſon, without a 
like emotion : I know not how other people may bear 
ſuch things ; but for my part, when I ſee all the mur- 
ders and barbarities they commit, to revenge themſelves 
on their inconſtant lovers, to get rid of their huſbands for 
ſome one they like better, or to prevent the diſcovery 
of their lewdneſs ; but my hair ſtands on end, my blood 
ſhrinks, and I am poſſeſs d with an utter deteſlation of 
the ſex. Go but one circuit with the judges here in Eng- 
land; obſerve how many women are condemned for 
killing their baſtard children; and tell me if you think 
their cruelties can be equalled; or whether you think 
thoſe who commit ſuch actions fit for your, or for any 
civil converſation. But I ſee by your looks you are con- 
vinced, I ſee you abandon your cauſe, and I ſhall ceaſe to 
. expoſe any farther a ſex, of whoſe patronage you ſeem 
already aſhamed. 

Here Miſogynes left off, 2nd Philogynes began to an- 
ſwer him: But I muſt beg your pardon, fir, ſaid my 
friend, for my time is come, and I muſt neceſſarily be 
gone. The devil you ſhall, ſaid I ; you would engage 
me in a pretty affair ; I promiſe a lady a defence of her 
ſex, and you will make me ſend her a ſatire againſt it. 
Truly, my dear friend, ſaid he, I deſigned to have told 
you all, but it is later than I thought, and I have buſineſs 
waits for me. No buſineſs, ſaid I," can be ſo conſiderable 
to you, as the ſatisfying a fair lady is to me, therefore fit 


down, and bring me fairly off what you have told me 
ready 
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already, or you and I ſhall be friends no longer. After 
all, madam, to tell you the truth, tho* there is no great 


matter in this ſpeech of Miſogynes, yet I can hardly be- 


lieve he made it upon a ſadden ; tis poſſible tho', they 
two having diſcourſed the matter as they told us before, 
might have provided themſelves each with arguments. 
But ſuppoſing that, I can ſcarcely believe one man would 
be ſuffered to talk ſo long without interruption ; at leaft 
I am ſure, ſome who we know were none of the 
ny. But it is poſſible, that he who told me, might 
leave out all that was ſpoke by others, for brevity ſake, 
being as you ſee in haſte. _ 

If you are as apt to be miſtaken in your judgment of 
things as of looks, replied Philogynes, it is no wonder 
you ſhould make ſuch ſtrange concluſions. Whatever ſe- 
riouſneſs you may ſee in my face, does not, I'll aſſure 
you, proceed from any diſtruſt of my cauſe, but an 
aſtoniſhment at what ſtrange arguments the invention of 
man can ſuggeſt againſt the beſt things that are. I lay, 
the invention of man, for I am far from believing you in 
earneſt in this point; I have too juſt an opinion of Mi- 
ſogynes, to think he does any thing but put on this hu- 
mour for a trial of ſkill ; and I no more believe you a 
hater of women, for the invective you have made againſt 
them, than 1 believe Eraſmus a lover of folly, for the 
encomium he has writ upon it. If you have therefore 
any thing more to urge, forbear it not upon any ſup. 
poſed conviction you ſee in my countenance ; for, not- 
withſtanding that I think you have handled the ſubje& 
as fully as any one who has undertaken it, yet I will aſ- 
ſure you I cannot ſubmit to your arguments; and there- 
fore I am very ready to hear any thing you have further 


to urge. No, ſays Miſogynes, I am ſenſible I have 


troubled the company long enough about a trifle, and it 
is very fit you ſhould have your turn of ſpeaking now, 
Part of the N was already convinced by his ar- 
gumens, 
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3 the other part thought he had ſaid as muck a FO 
the matter would bear, and therefore both agreed in de 
Fring Philogynes to ſpeak what he had to ſay, which he 
did in this manner: 

J confeſs, fir, (ſaid he ſmiling) en I faw the aſſo- 
eiates you alloted me at firſt, T began to deſpair of my 
cCauſe; I own I was aſhamed of my company, and re- 

ſolved to pack up baggage inſtantly, and quit a trade in 
which none but fops and fools were engaged; but when 
I faw the Anacreons, the Ovids, 'and all the wits, ancient 
and modern, in the ſame circumſtances, T even took 
heart again. Courage, ſaid I, the buſineſs is not ſo bad 
as T thought, and it is poſſible his heart may relent, and 
allow us ſome better company than he condemned us to 
at firſt. At leaſt, thought I, if it is a folly to converſe 
with women, it is ſome comfort that he owns it to be a 
folly of which the greateſt wits of the world have been 
guilty before us: and when I ſaw all Greece, and the 
greateſt part of Aſia venturing their lives for one wo- 
man, I thought I had ſomewhat the advantage of them, 
whilſt I ventured nothing but my rhetoric for them all 
together. And when you named Samſon, Achilles, Han- 
nibal, and Mark Antony, I enquired who thoſe gentle- 
men were: for certainly, thought I, if they were ſuch 
brave men, and great ſoldiers, as I have heard them re- 
preſented, we have no reaſon to deſpair of the victory 
when we have them to lead us on. 

'You might have ſpoken more generally of them too, 
If you had pleaſed ; you might have told us, that there 
never was a great ſoldier who was not as famous for his 
amours, as his battles; that a poet was ſcarce thought 
free of his trade, who had not paid ſome duties to love *, 
and you might have added to theſe all the wiſe men 


— 


* 


— 


S Cowley's preface, 
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and philoſophers of the world: you De 3 
us, that David, tho' a man after od' s own hart, 
was not contented without ſome ſhare in the womens ; 
that Solomon who knew the virtue of every plant, 
from the cedar of Libanus to the hyſſop that grows upon 
the wall, took as much pains t to have as general a know- 
ledge of the ladies : that + Socrates who-was the uglieſt 
as well as the wiſeſt man of his time, would in ſpite of 
nature aim at love too, and, not texrified \by one ill 
wife would try to mend his hand in another : that 
+ Plato, whom antiquity has called divine, did not ſpend 
all his time in erecting commen-wealths, but that ſome 
of it was beſtowed upon the Xantippe's and Archeanaſſa'a: 
that + Ariſtotle, whom Philip made governor: to Alex- 
ander, made himſelf a flave to his miſtreſs ; 3, that. this 
was not an effect of his paſſion alone, but of his reaſon: 
|| that he aid, love was not only upon the account of 
copulation but philoſophy ; and commands his wiſe-man 
to be in love, before he bids him meddle with the com- 
monwealth: and in fine, that this great man, who fathom- 
ed all arts and ſciences, who has given us the. beſt rules of 
_ philoſophy, politics, poetry, &c. did alſo not think it 
unbecoming his gravity to write one treatiſe of love, and 
four amatory theſes. Vou might have mingled ſacred 
ſtory with prophane: you might have told us that St. 
Peter was married, that St. Paul defended the leading 
about a ſiſter; that we owe one of the moſt celebrated $ 
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+ See Diogenes Laertius in his lives of theſe three Wü 
phers. 
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fathers of the church to the endeavours and converſion - 
of a woman; and that St. Jerom had ſo great an eſteem 
for the ſex, as to dedicate a great part of his works to 
ſome of them, You might have added to theſe a thou- 
ſand more, which you ſee I purpoſely omit to avoid 
prolixity, and mention none but whom you will allow 
to be the moſt celebrated of their profeſſion, without 
doing your cauſe any injury in the leaſt ; for after all 
it is but ſhewing us a drawing-room of fops: reading A 
dialogue out of Lucian, ſeeing a fcene of a play, quoting 
a ſentence out of Solomon's proverbs, ſearching all 
hiſtory for two or three ill women, and the buſineſs 
is done, the cauſe is gained, let the trumpets A! and 
Io Pzan be fung for the victory. 

Jam ſorry, Sir, that I cannot be as civil to you, as 
you have been to me: It goes againſt my conſcience to 
place you with ſo bad company, conſidering with what 
you have obliged me: and of thoſe few great men 
whom you have ſeduced to your party, I am concerned 
that I muft take the better part from you. I fancy, 
after what J have already ſaid of Solomon, after reflecting 
upon his hiſtory, you cannot think him a true friend to 
your cauſe; and therefore will not, I hope, depend too 


much upon him. I ſhall ſay nothing of his wives and 


concubines, I ſhall not ſo much as mention his canticles, 
which v Grotius, as well? as I, affirms to be: a love. poem, 


— 


Eſt autem It is a dialogue between Solomon and the 


king of Egypt's daughter; two chorus's, one of young men, 


the other of virgins, who lay near the bed-chamber, ſpeaking 
between, The nuptial ſecrets lie hid here under modeſt words, 


which was the cauſe the ancient Hebrews would not ſuffer 


this book to be read, but by thoſe who were near marriage. 
Orot. in Cantic. 


and 
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and which Rapin * reckons both the firſt and beſt of 
paſtorals ; but I ſhall attack you at your own weapon; 
I ſhall oppoſe proverb againſt proverb ? if he has been 
ere in them upon ill women, whoſe cauſe I do not 
undertake, he has ſpoken as favourably of the + wi'e 
and the good: for whom we appear: in like manner, 
if Euripides has repreſented women ſo in his tragedies, 
as to get the name of the woman-hater, I appeal from 
his writings to his liſe and converſation, which ſhew 
him far otherwiſe. If Simonides gives you ſevere 
characters of ſeveral women, he gives you one at laſt, 
that makes amends for all: one in whom no fault can be 
found; and if you think that is not enongh to take 
him off from your party, if you are till ſo very fond of 
him, we will tell you, that men who are deformed 
and ugly, as 1 Simonides was, naturally declare them- 
ſelves enemies to women, becauſe they fancy women are 
enemies to them ; and upon that account, not upon the 
account of his wit, we will allow him to you. As for 
St. Chryſoſtome, tho' we have all the reſpect imaginable 
for a father of the church, and upon that account ſhall 
not enter into the merits of the cauſe betwixt || him and 
the empreſs Eudoxia ; yet this we ſhall ſay, ſir, that as 
fathers of the church are ſubje& to paſſions, as well as 
other men; ſo it is no wonder that a man who is uſed ve- 
ry ill by one woman, and converſes with few elſe, 
ſhould conclude them all alike. Thus after having taken 
two of your patriots from you, and if not taken, at leaſt 
diſabled the other two from being very credible witneſſes, 
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+ Proverbs, Chap. laſt, &c.. . 

t Girald, in vit. Simonidis. Plutarch in vit. Themiſtoclis. 
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you are reduced to Lutiati and Juveffal, For the for- 
mer, if I ſhould quote you what the old fathers fay of 
him, if I ſhould tell you, that he did not only abuſe the 
chriſtian religion, but even his own; that he rallied all 
the pliiloſophers, orators and hiſtorians of his time; that 
not content with that, he falls foul wpon thöſe his owti 
religion taught him to worſhip as gods ; I fanſy you 
would not think what ſuch a man ſays of any great 
weight; but truly, fir, there is no need of knut in this 
caſe: What does this Lucian do, pray? Why 5 he de- 
ſcribes the bands griping, covetous, and encouraging 
their daughters in lewdneſs; his courteſans falfe, jilting, 
and true courtezans throughout. And what of all this, 

pray ? What does this make for you?” It is not the cauſe 
of bawds or courteſans that we undertake ; tho' even 
amongſt them he repreſents a great part eaſy, loving, 
good-natur'd fools, and us d accordingly by their Tovers. 

But does Lucian pretend that there are no good women ? 
Does he fall upon the fex: in general? Or does not he 
bring in * Charicles in one place defending them, and 
does not he make the greateft encomiums that can be of 
Panthæa in another, and ſpeak with abandance of eſteem, 
of ſeveral other women in the fame? And if he does 
Introduce Callicratides in one of his dialogues railing at 
the ſex, in oppoſition to Charicles, he does it in the de- 
fence of a ſin, which I am ſure you will fearce think it 
civil to name. What ſhall we ſay to Javenal,' but what 
Plato did to Xenocrates, bid him ſacrifice to the graces. 

He is always violent, always declaiming, always in a 
paſhon ; and what wonder if he falls upon the women 
in one of his fits? After all you will make no great mat- 
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& Sec the dialogues of the courteſans 
* In the dialogue. of love, 
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ter of him! for if he has writ one ſatire upon the wo- 
men, he has writ fifteen upon the men. For the comic 
poets and ſatiriſts, whom you mention in general, when 
you name them in particular, I ſhall give them parti- 


cular anſwers. And now truly, fir, ſee yourſelf reduced 


to a miſerable equipage ; ſome old huſbands, and jilted 
lovers ; ſome men with ill faces, and worſe meins, may 
poſlibly ſtick to you ſtill ; but that is all: I am ſorry to 
ſee a man ſo well made, of ſo much wit, and who has 
been ſo ſucceſsful amongſt the ladies, rank himſelf with 
ſuch a tribe; but you do ir, I ſuppoſe by way of variety 
only ; and ſo let Miſogynes appear, at the head of his re- 
giment, that makes a worſe figure than fir John Falſtaffe's; 
let them be encouraged with ſtummed wine and muddy 
ale; let them give fire to their mundungus, and fo let 
the battle begin, whilſt we with all the heroes, wits, 
and philoſophers, ſee how we can defend the cauſe we 
have undertaken. 

I am ſenfible, fir, that I have broken the order of yaur 
diſcoarſe, and I beg your pardon for it: But I thought it 
was neceſſary to diſtinguiſh our enemies from our friends, 


before the armies joined, that ſo we might know whom 


to attack, and whom to ſpare; and having done that, I 
ſhall now confine myſelf to your method, and follow the 
courſe that you pleaſe to lead me. 

Though I perfectly agree with you in the eſteem of 
the laws made for the encouragement of marriage, and 


conſequently cannot but regret the want of chem among 


ourſelves ; yet I muſt beg your pardon, fir, if I wholly 
—_— from you, in the inference you would draw from 
: For it is very apparent to me, and to any unbiafſed 
SS elſe, I ſuppoſe, that thoſe laws were never made, 
as you fanſy, for the forcing men to the love of women, 
to which all countries were naturally enough inclined ; 


but for the reſtraining them to Oe A 3 that whilct | 


they followed the g general pleaſures of the ſex, they might 
| 2 not 
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not loſe the uſeful part, which was the procreation of 
children. Had there been ſo few virtues amongſt them, 
as you pleaſe to imagine, there had been no need of 
this; when we have but one diſh of meat that we like, 
we fall upon that without any deliberation? but when 
the fancy is diſtracted with variety of dainties, we 
often loſe more time in the making our choice, than 
would otherwiſe be ne to the ſatisfying our ap, 
petites. | 

It is true, fir, it is a very good way to judge of people 
by the company they are fond of ; but it is not a certain 
way to judge of people by the company that is fond of 
them. There was a tailor in love with queen Elizabeth, 
but it does not neceſſarily follow that queen Elizabeth 
was in love with a tailor. If there are ridiculous fel-. 
lows who follow the ladies, before we run down the la- 
dies for it, let us ſee if they do not laugh at them as well 
as we ourſelves. And I cannot think their purſuing 
them any reaſon at all for men of ſenſe to avoid them, 
You would think it very hard that Alexander and Cæſar 
ſhould quit the art of war, becauſe ſome Thraſoes and 
bragging bullies pretended to it as well as they; and Vir. 
gil and Horace would take it very ill that you ſhould 
damn all ſorts of poetry becauſe of the Bavius's and 
Mævius's, who ſet up for it; and whatever reaſon you 
would give againſt the being a miniſter of ſtate, I dare 
ſay fir Politic Woudbee's aiming at it would be none. 
Here Philogynes ſeems' to me not to underſtand the 
right uſe of that conſiderable part of mankind call'd 
fools ; for it is only the half-wit that. is intolerable, and 
a true fool is next a true wit the beſt company in the 
world ; for as a noble author has extremely well ob- 
ſerved. | 


Wit like terce claret, when't begins to pall, 
| Neglected lies, and's of no uſe at all; 


But 
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But in its full perfection of decay, 
Turns vinegar, and comes again in play. Donszr. 


After this I need not tell you, fir, that it is very ill 
judging of people by their outſide; and as I laugh at 
thoſe who like a man only for his being well dreſſed, ſo 
I fanſy you will allow them to be as ridiculous who run 
him down only for the ſame reaſon. It was objefted 
againſt + Ariſtotle and 4 Cicero, that they were too 
ſumptuous in their apparel, and over-curious in their 
dreſs; and without doubt there were deep 9 critics in 
thoſe times, ſaid they minded nothing but making them- 
ſelves fine; who yet, without any offence to their learn= 
ing, we may ſuppoſe could not give ſo good an account 
of their ſtudies as theſe two great men have done of 
theirs, 

Ke, there are two good precedents for the 
ux.) 

After all, fir, I know there are a great many of theſe 
gay coxcombs, of theſe eternal pretenders to love ; and 
I have nothing to ſay in their behalf; let them even ſhift 
for themſelves amongſt the Thraſoes, and Bavius's. But 
they do not only pretend (you ſay) they are ſucceſsful 
too. It is very poſſible, fir; I do not know but there 
may be fools enough of the other ſex, to like the fools 
of ours. But it is with the beſt ſort of women too (you 
ſay) that they ſucceed. And who tells you ſo, pray? 
they themſelves. I ſwear, fir, though I have a very 
great eſteem for thoſe gentlemen, yet I muſt beg their 
pardon for my faith in this point; I can never think a 
woman, whoſe wit we allow, can be fond of a man 


— 


Pg 2 


Diogenes Laertius in vit. Ariſtot. 
1 Plutarch in vit. Ciceronis. 
& See Verre's jeſts upon Cicero for his effeminacy, Plut 
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whoſe folly we all ſce, - On the other ſide, I know how 
natural it is for every one to avoid contempt ; and when 
a man is deſpiſed in one place, what ſo reaſonable as to 
make you believe he is eſteemed in another. And I 
hope the gentlemen themſelves will take it for a com- 
pliment, when I tell them I do rot believe a word they 
{ay in this point ; ſince certainly a man of honour would 
rather of the two, tell a lie to the prejudice of a woman 
who uſes, him ill, than a truth, to the utter ruin of one 
who grants him all the favours he can aſk. 

But let us judge them by their actions, ſay you ! Do 
not moſt of the young heireſſes run away with the 
pitiful fellows ? If they do, Sir, it ſhould rather deſerve 
your pity than your anger; or if you muſt be angry, 
be angry with the guardians whoſe. ſeverity frightens 
them away, and yet hinders them the ſight of any men 
of merit to run away with. It is no wonder that one 
who has never {een any town but where he was born, 
ſhould think that the fineſt in the world; and you can- 
not blame a woman for being in love with a man who 
does not deſerve her, if ſhe never ſaw any who did, 
All that we can reaſonably expect in that point is, that 
ſhe ſhould make ſome ſatisfaction when ſhe ſees the 
world better; and if ſhe ſhews her contempt of her 
choice then, it is as much, if not more, than can be 
required. In like manner you cannot ſay a widow makes 
an ill choice, except you prove ſhe was offered a better, 
If a man, who is obliged to ride a journey, does it upon 
an ill horſe, you will be very well fatisfy'd certainly, 
when he tells you it is the beſt he could get. (I confeſs, 
madam, this ſeems to me but a very indifferent excuſe 
for the widows; for he would make us believe it is 
but next oars with them; and ſo I told my friend; but 
he reply d, I muſt conſider it is only thoſe widows who 
make an ill choice, about which he is to ſpeak ; and as 
he cannot ſay of them, as of the young maids, that it 
was 
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was for want of ſeeing the world; fo they mult be con. 
tented with this excuſe, or make a better for themſelves.) 
For the wives, who you fay cuckold their huſbands, 
there may be ſomewhat more to be ſaid. Modeſty being 
almoſt an inſeparable quality of wit, there is no won- 
der that a man who is poſſeſſed of that, ſhould ſo ſeldom 
ſucceed in theſe undertakings; whilſt fools, by their 
natural impudence puſh on the thing; and married wo- 
men are a ſort of forts that are ſooner taken by ſlorm 
than treaty. So that this, ſhews rather the great con- 
fidence of the man, than the little judgment of the wo- 
man; who it is forty to one had much rather a man of 
b was poſſeſſed of her, if he would take the ſame 
methods to gain her as the other had done. 

(After all, madam, I think none of theſe excuſes ex- 
traordinary ; therefore if I were worthy to adviſe the 
ladies, they ſhould rather make nſe of men of wit in all 
theſe capacities, than put their friends to the trouble of 
inventing ſuch pitiful defences for them.) 

Now, Sir, as T cannot ſee any reaſon why women 
ſhould naturally love fools more than men of wit, ſo I 


ſhall very hardly be brougbt to believe they do. Ina 


huſband I ſuppoſe they propoſe a man whoſe conver- 
ſation ſhall be agreeable -as well as his perſon; and who 
ſhall have wit to entertain them, as well as wiſdom to 
direct them; and in whom can this be found, but in 
men of the heiſt ſenſe? If in a gallant, as you ſay, 
they propoſe pleaſure without ſcandal, tis very hard the 
heat that warms a man's brain, ſhould ſo entirely ſettle 
there as to render him incapable of pleaſing them other- 
wiſe; though it is poſſible, by reaſon of his having 
variety of thoughts to divert him, he may not give 


himſelf ſo entirely up to thoſe pleaſures, as people leſs 


capable of thinking do: and for the ſcandal, who ſo 
proper to hinder that, as thoſe who have prudence to 
manage things ſo as not to be found out, and wit enough 
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to turn it off if they are? Whilſt a fool by his want of 
ſenſe ſhall quickly make the thing, public, if there be 
an intrigue, or by his vanity brag of one though there 


be none. Add to this, that when a woman ſeems pleaſed 


with a man of wit, every body is apt to attribute it to 
the pleaſure of his converſation z whereas, when ſhe is 
fond of a man, in whom we can ſee nothing to be liked, 
we naturally ſuppoſe ſhe likes him for ſomething that we 
do not ſee: and though it is poſſible it may be only 
want of judgment in the lady, yet the world is apt to 
compliment her underſtanding in that cafe, to the 
Prejudice of her reputation. And to conclude, Sir, 
though I do not believe all thoſe men ſucceſsful who 


ſay they are not, yet I am very much inclined to believe 


all thoſe men not to be ſucceſsful who ſay they are. 
For your examples of women-haters, I have ſuffi. 
ciently_I think reply'd to them already; and for your 


other argument, if it be an affront to call a man ef- 


feminate, 1 hope you do not think it any great com- 
pliment to tell a woman ſhe is maſculine; and had that 
argument been urged againſt you, I dare anſwer for 
you you would have ſaid, that that only proved the per- 
fections of the ſexes different: and as man was made 
for the ruder labours, it was requiſite he ſhould be ſtrong 
and coarſe; and the women, being made for the eaſier 
things, ought to be ſoft, tender and delicate : and az 
for mens being governed by their wives, though the 
being heQor'd by them is not ſo commendable; yet it 
* was obſerved by + Cato of the Romans, that they go- 
verned all the world, and that their wives governed 


them: amongſt the 1 Aſſyrians it was a cuſtom intro- 


— —_— 2 


3 


| #® Vide Alex, ab Alex. lib, 4. cap. 8. 
+ Plutarch in vit. Catonis. 1 Vide Leges Connubiales. 
| | _ duced 
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duced by Semiramis (who had ruled that kingdom with 
ſo much glory) that the wives ſhould have dominion 
over the huſbands: the ſame cuſtom prevailed likewiſe 
among the || Sauromatz ; and the 5 Egyptians had an 
expreſs law to that purpoſe. We know how much the 
* Spartans (the braveſt men of the world) were com- 
manded by their wives, and that all the care and 


management of domeſtic affairs was committed to them. 


So that I cannot imagine how a thing ſhould be fo very 
ſcandalous, that was practiſed by moſt of the braveſt 
people under the ſan. 

Here are very good precedents for married women, 
which it is to be hoped they will lay up in their hearts, 


| and practiſe in their lives and converſations. 


L have as great a veneration for thoſe poets you men- 
tion, as any man can; and upon that account I ſhall 


not believe all the ill they ſay of their miſtreſſes, becauſe 


I ſappoſe they would not have me: as I have been a 
lover myſelf, ſo I know very well that people are apt 
in thoſe caſes to take ſuſpicions for realities, and ſur- 
miſes for matter of fact. Does not + Aurengzebe call 
Indamora faithleſs, and ingrate? And yet | believe he 
would be very angry that you ſhould call her fo too; 
and would not any one who came in when he was in one 
of his rants, conclude, a man who loved ſo well, would 


not be enraged againſt a miſtreſs at that rate, unleſs her 


falſhood was very apparent? And yet when we come to 


examine the cauſe of this diſorder, what is it but Mo- 


rats giving him his life at her requeſt, or his leaning 
upon her lap when he died. I rather mention this than 


| Nicholaus weft 19%, and from him Stobzus. Serm. 42+ 
5 Diodor,,Sicul. lib, 1, * Ariſtot, politic, lib. 2, cap. 7. 
| + See the tragedy by Mr, Dryden. 
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any of the poets you ſpoke of, not only becauſe. all the 
motions and paſſions of a lover are deſcribed with as 
much art and delicacy as in any of thoſe ancients, but 


alſo that ſeeing the whole buſmeſs before you, you may 
Judge of every little cauſe of his diſorder, as well as 


he himſelf, which in odes and elegies you cannot” do. 


You ſee the lover there in a fury, but what cauſe he 


| has to be ſo, there is no body to tell you, but he who 
is in it. Add to this, that a man often feigns jealouſy 
of his miſtreſs, to hinder her from being ſo of him, and 
will upbraid her falſhood to defend his own. (That is 
a thing, now I confeſs, madam, which I ean hardly be- 
lieve.) And it is evident, they had not really any ſuch 
bad opinion of women, fince with all this they did not 
ceaſe to run after them. However, if you think theſe 
general anſwers not ſufficient, let us ſee what we can 
ſay to particulars. For the complaints of cruelty and 
ſcorn, I look upon them as things of courſe; and there- 
ſore ſhall ſay nothing to them. If Anacreon's miſtreſs 
did aſk him nothing but money, why did he chooſe one 


whoſe neceſſities drove her upon it. And if other men 


have made complaints of the womens minding wealth 


more than love; I defire to know whether women have 


not as much reaſon to make the ſame complaints of the 


men. And for thoſe who talk of their miſtreſſes incon- 


Rancy, let us ſee firſt whether they were conftant to them- 
For Ovid, he does not pretend to put it upon you, but 
complains in I one place of his being in love with two 
at once, and tells you frankly in | another, that he was 
in love with all the town. For Horace, Suetonius (or 
whoever it was that writ his life) informs you that he was 
intemperately given to women; and what wonder then 


— 


— 


1 Eleg. 1. Lib. 10. 1. {| Eleg. 4. Lib, 1. 
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that a man who try'd ſo many, ſhould find one or two 
falſe. Tibullus had two $ miſtreſſes whom he celebrates 
by name, and there are ſome more elegies that it does 
not appear whether they are writ to them or others; and 
though he tells us the * report was that his miſtreſ was 
kind to other men; yet the report gave him ſo much 
torment, that he deſired it ſhould be ſtiſled; if there- 
fore you have any friendſhip for him, endeavour to 
falfil his defire in that point. For Propertius, beſides 
his F intemperate love of all women, he te!ls you his 
t miſtreſs caught him with two wenches at the ſame 
time; and confeſſes that he rails at the incontinence of 
women, only becauſe ſhe u pbraided him with his. Thus 
whatever qualifications thoſe great men had, conllancy, 
you ſee, was none; and though we allow you, each of 


them had merit enough for any one woman, vet one 


man can nardly have enough for half a ſcore. 

Now if ruin and deſolation has come to great men and 
fates, from women, it ſhewed they had a good opinion 
of the ſex in general, that they would ſuffer for them; 
and had they not been ſenſible the greateſt part were 
good, they could never have been impoſed upon by the 
bad. Then as for thoſe ill women whom you have 
mentioned, as I ſuppoſe you will not undertake to defend 
all the actions of tyrants and murderers; ſo I do not 
think myſelf at all obliged to defend all the women 


who have been guilty of ſome of their crimes. The 


diſpute is not whether there have been any ill women 


— ; 


& Delia. Nemeſis. | 
* Rumor ait crebro noſtram peccaſſe puellam, 
Quid miſerum torques, Kumor acerbe ? tace, 
+ Aſpice uti cœlo modo Sol, modo Luna miniſtrat : 
Sic etiam nobis una puella parum. 2 Lib. El. 22. 
1 Lib. 4. El. 9. 
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in the world, but whether there are not more good. And 
when I have told you that the book that condemns Da- 
lilah, cries up Deborah and Jael: that if Homer has 
repreſented Helen guilty of ſome faults (for you will ſee 


that Homer does not repreſent her cauſe ſo violently bad) 
he tells us of Hecuba and Andromache, and a thouſand 


others who were very good ones; that if Clytemneſtra 


was falſe to Agamemnon, Penelope was as famous for 
her truth to Ulyſſes ; and ſo put you example againſt 
example, which I forbear to do, only becauſe it is ſo 
very eaſy ; ſhould I, I ſay, do but this, you would not 
complain that your arguments were unanſwered. But 
truly, Sir, we might carry the thing much farther ; we 
might defend ſome of thoſe women you mentioned, and 
excuſe the reſt. For Dalilah I ſhall ſay nothing, out of 
reſpe& to the ſcripture, that repreſents her as an ill 
woman; it is poſſible, were ſhe alive, ſhe might tell you 
in her own defence, that what account you have of her 
is from her profeſſed enemies: that however taking the 
thing as they tell it; if ſhe did commit a piece of treachery 
it was againſt an enemy of her country ; and that it 
was very hard ſhe ſhould be ſo much run down for the 
ſame thing they have ſo much admired in Jael and Ju- 
dith, as well as every body elſe did in Marcus Brutus; 
ſhe would perhaps puſh her defence further, and tell you 
that though ſhe deliver'd Samſon to the Philiſtines to be 
kept priſoner, yet ſhe neither drove a nail through his 
head, nor cut it off, But for Helen, give me leave to 
tell you, it is a great diſpute amongſt the hiſtorians, 
whether ſhe was forced away by Paris, or went by her 
own conſent ; ſeveral are of the former opinion ; and 
* Hoelztxim ſays plainly, he wonders Homer will put 


| ſuch a ridiculous ſtory upon the world, as to make her 
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the occaſion of the Trojan war, (Menelaus it muſt be 
confeſſed, madam, if the ſtory be true, was a very eaſy 
good- natur d huſband, who would be at ſo much pains 
and charge to fetch back a wife who run away with 
another man. I do not remember in my own memory 
to have known above five or fix examples like it) And 
Plato in Phed. ſpeaks as if the belying her were the 
cauſe of Homer's blindneſs, as well as of Steſichorus's ; 
but that the latter underſtood the way of expiating his 
fault better, and made his recantation to this effeR. 
That there was not a word of truth in the ſtory of her 
going to Troy. If Clytemneſtra was conſenting to her 
huſband's death, yet it was Eghiſtus, a man, who gave 


the blow: And if Thais did adviſe the burning Perſepolis, 


yet it was no leſs a perſon than Alexander the Great who 
put it in execution. And as for Deianira and Cleopatra, 
whatever fatality arrived to their lovers from them, may 
certainly be very well excuſed upon the innocence of their 
intentions, and their puniſhment of themſelves afterwards, 
the one hanging, the other poiſoning herſelf. If the 
Capuan women deſtroyed Hannibal's army, they deſtroy- 
ed a body of enemies that all the men in Italy could not. 
In like manner, for your other inſtances we might tel! 
you, that Proc-pius, who tells thoſe terrible ſtories of 
Theodora, Anecdota, is ſo very paſſionate all along, and 
mixes ſuch ridiculous fables with what he tells, that 
there is no great credit to be given to him. (This Pro- 
copius was a ſoldier under Juſtinian, and has writ 
amongſt other things, a ſecret hiſtory of thoſe times: In 
this he repreſents the empreſs Theodora more like a de- 
vil than a woman ; he makes her and the emperor con- 
yerſe frequently with ſpirits, and makes her put them 


to an employment, that ſavours more of the fleſh than 


the ſpirit.) Though granting ſhe was as lewd as he re- 
preſents her, what wonder is it, that one who had been 
a ſtroling play-wench, and common ſtrumpet, before the 

Emperor 
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emperor married her, ſhould not turn faint after ? If 
the * princeſs of Parma embroiled Flanders, the did it 
by the command of Philip, for whom ſhe governed. And 
as for your two queen Mary's, Cauſſin, in his Holy Court 
you know, makes a ſaint of the one, and Parſons, of the 
other, with whom leave you to fight it out, not thinking 
our diſpute very much concerned in it. 

Then, Sir, if there are impertinents, if there are ri. 
diculous perſons of the other ſex, I hope you do not think 
they are all Plato's, nor all Ariſtotle's of our own ; and 
I will undertake for every woman who plagues you with 
her buſineſs, for every wou'd-be politician, and for every 
pedant amongſt them, to bring you double the number 
of the men. If Olivia is impertinent in the Plain-dealer, 
J hope there are Novels and Plauſibles who keep her 
company; and if I ſhould carry you to a city coffee- 
houſe, and there ſhew a parcel of people talking of 
things that they underſtand nothing at all of ; and ſettling 
the governments of countries, which they never ſaw as 
much as in a map: From thence to a play-houſe, and 
thew you the pert and inſipid rallery of the ſparks upon 
the vizard-maſks: From thence to a New Market courſe, 
and enter you at a table, where you ſhould hear nothing 
talked of but dogs and horſes : From thence to a tavern, 
and ſhew you a ſet of men in their drunken frolicks : I 
fanſy you would wiſh yourſelf in your drawing-room 
again, as a more agreeable folly than any of thoſe I have 
mentioned. And I appeal to you, whether Lucian in his 
Timon, Boileau in his eighth ſatire, and my lord Ro- 
cheſter in his upon the like ſubject, ſay not as much a- 
gainſt mankind, and make them as ridiculous as you can 
do the women. And J will aſſure you, Sir, IT am far from 

being of the duke of Britanny's mind, that learning is un- 
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fit for a woman; and ſhall, without any offence either to 
him or you, continue of the ſame opinion, till you have 
anſwer d Anna Maria Schurman's arguments in their be- 
half, and till you have taken away herſelf, who is one 
of the beſt arguments. | 

(This Anna Maria Schurman was a Dutch lady of 
Utrecht, of whom you will hear more anon. There 
was a long difpute between her and Rivetus, whether 
learning was fit for women? Tis printed in her works 
in Latin. Here, madam, there follows a tedious chaps 
ter of women who have been famous for wit and learn- 
ing; which though it may be convenient for thoſe who 
queſtion their abilities that way, yet I do not ſee of what 
uſe it can be to your ladyſhip, or to any who have the 
honour of being acquainted wich you; therefore if you 


pleaſe, madam," we will eaſt off here, and take hands 


again at the bottom.) 

Nor need you fear that I ſhould ſearch three ſeveral 
cotitries, and three ſeveral ages, to furniſh me with à. 
learned woman apicee. No, Sir, even Greece itſelf 
to go no further, had nine muſes, nine ſibyls, and nine 
lyric poeteſſes, if you are delighted with the number 
nine, which is three times three. And if you have 
more mind to particulars, we will ſhew you there * Me- 


galoſtrate the miſtreſs of Aleman, who had a gift of 


poetry as well as he; the daughters of + Steſichorus, 

who were as good poets as their father. We have 41105 
an Eretrian Sapho, as well as ſhe who was in love with. 
Phaon ; Erinna and Demophila, the firſt the miſtreſs of 
Sapho, the other equal to her, who flouriſhed all four in 


the ſame time. After theſe we have Theano, the wife 


of Pythagoras, who undertook his ſchool when he was. 
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| dead with two others of the fame name (if you will 
believe Suidas) whereof one was a Lyric poeteſs, the other 
a Thurian, who writ of Pythagoras. We have alſo 
about the ſame time Cleobulina (the daughter of Cleo. 
bulus, one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece) a poeteſs, 
| and Corinna who had the ſurname given her of the Lyric 
| Muſe. We have preſently after Teleſilla, an Argive 
poeteſs, not only famous for her wit, but for her inſpir- 
ing her country-women with ſo much courage, as to 
make them put to flight the Spartiates, who came upon 
them in the abſence of their huſbands. At the ſame 
time lived Praxilla, one of the nine Lyrics, and of whom 
we have a copy of verſes to Calais yet extant z what will 
you ſay to Aſpaſia Mileſia, who is celebrated as a ſo- 
phiſtreſs, (you know the word || Sophiſter was not then 
abuſed) a tcacher of rhetoric, and a poeteſs? There was 
alſo Heſtiza, mentioned by Strabo ; Antyte, by Tatian ; 
and Nyſſis, by Antipater Theſſalus; of the two laſt of 
which there are ſome things yet extant. If you have a 
mind to ſee what they did after they turned Chriſtians, 
we will produce Eudoſia, the wife of Theodoſius, in- 
ſtructed in all ſort of learning, and who writ ſeveral trea- 
tiles, very much cried up by Phocius. I have not faid 
| a word here of Laſthemia the Mantinzan, nor Axiathea 
| the Phliaſian, tho* they are mentioned amongſt the diſ- 
| ciples of Plato, by Diogenes Laertius; and I own I for- 
got Hipparchia, whoſe life he writes, and commends both 
as a philoſopher and a writer of Tragedies, and Hedyle 
the poeteſs, whom Athenzus quotes, and 9 Voſſius it 
ſeems has forgot them as well as I, I queſtion not but 
there are ſeveral others whole names we want, and I 
queſtion not but there are ſeveral named whom I remem- 
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1 ber not: However this is enough to let you ſee we are 
r notſo hard put to it as you imagine, ſince one little 
0 country can furniſh us with all theſe. What ſay you, 
2 Sir, are you yet fatisfied there are women of wit and 


, learning? Or ſhall we fetch you the “ Cornelia you 
a mentioned, + Sempronia, | Cornificia, Polla Argentaria 
e the wife of Lucan, and who aſſiſted him in his poem; 


oulpitia, Proba Falconia, Helpine the wife of Boetiue, 
) from among the Latins ? Or if theſe are not enow, ſtall 
1 we bring up our reſerves of Italian, Spaniſh, French, 
. German and Engliſh ? And if you are not yet contented, 
becauſe I fanſy every body elſe is, I ſhall refer you to 
Jacobus a Santo Carolo's library of women, illuſtrious 
| for their writings; or to Anna Maria Schurman, who 
| was indeed a library herſelf, ſince you mention her. 
| Pardon me, Sir, if I detain you a little longer than or- 
dinary with this woman ; and though you may think it 
; loſt time, becauſe you knew it before, yet it is poſſible 
| every body does not know, that ſhe was very well {killed 
in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Turkiſh, 
Greek, Latin, French, Engliſh, Italian, Spaniſh, Ger- 
man, Dutch and Flemiſh languages ; that ſhe had a very 
good faculty at poetry and painting; that ſhe was a per- 
fect miſtreſs of all the philoſophies ; that the greateſt di- 
vines of her time were proud of her judgment in their 
own profeſſion ; and that when we had this character of 
her, ſhe was not above thirty years of age. What 
think you, Sir, is not this voman ſufficient of herſelf? 
Or ſhall we refer you to mademoiſelle || Gournay among 
the French, or F Lucretia Marinella among the Italians, 
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who have both writ in defence of their ſex, and who 
are both arguments themſelves of the excellency of it ? 
I ſhall not as much as mention any of thoſe ladies 
whoſe wit Balzac and Voiture ſo much admire; 1 
ſhall ſay nothing of the meſdemoiſelles Scuderie and 
le Fevre, to the firſt of which we do not only owe ſe- 
veral excellent treatiſes publiſhed under her own name, 
but who is ſaid alſo to have had a great ſhare in thoſe 
that appear under her brother's; and to the latter of 
which we are obliged for ſo many admirable verſions and 
judicious obſervations upon moſt of the Greek and La- 
tin poets. I ſhall not as much as trouble you with our 
own country-women. I ſhall ſay nothing of Sir Tho- 
mas More's daughters, about whoſe education * Eraſmus 
has written ; I ſhall paſs by Sir Nicholas Bacon's, who 
were as learned as they ; I ſhall ſay nothing of Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney's lady Pembroke; nor as much as mention 
Mrs. Philips, or any of the reſt of our Engliſh poeteſſes 
but I can hardly forbear ſaying ſomething of the lady 
Jane Gray, of whom all nations elſe ſpeak, and whoſe 
fame is more celebrated in Italy, both for her learning 
and piety, by the account that Michael Angelo has given 
them of her, than it is here at home. Should I reckon 
up all thoſe ladies whoſe wit and learning has been ce- 
lebrated by our own poets ; ſhould I but enter upon the 
. praiſes of queen Elizabeth of England, or Mary of Scot- 
land, in that particular, I ſhould never have done. But 
J can hardly omit two ladies who are ſtrangers, and 
however I em ſtraitned for room, yet methinks I ought. 
to be juſt to thoſe who were civil to me; ſince therefore 
I received particular favours from the procurator Cor- 
nara during my ſtay at Venice, let me not paſs over in 
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ſilence his daughter, for whom moſt of the greateſt 

princes and learned men of Europe have teſtified ſuch 
an eſteem, This lady, beſides her ſkill in rhetoric, lo- 

gic, muſic, and aſtronomy, writ and ſpoke perfectly 

well ſeven ſeveral languages; and made the courſe of all 
the ſpeculative ſciences with ſo much ſucceſs, that ſhe 
might very well profeſs herſelf a miſtreſs of them ; and 
all this before ſhe was thirty years of age. Her ſiſter, 
whom I had the honour to ſee (ſhe herſelf being dead 
ſome time before) is likewiſe a perſon of very ſingular 
endowments ; and all this whilſt they are one of the beſt 
families of a town, where the nobility ſeem almoſt as 
proud of their ignorance, as their liberty. The other I 
ſhall mention is Chriſtina queen of Sweden, a princeſs 
whoſe accompliſhments are ſo generally known, that it is 
enough to have named her; a lady of that true judgment, 
that ſhe knew how to efteem wit and learning at the ſame 
time that ſhe deſpiſed crowns ; and ſeemed to be born as 
a ſufficient recompence to the commonwealth of letters, 
for all the miſchiefs her predeceſſors the Goths and Van- 
dals had done it before; I am ſatisfied it is impoſhble for 


me to add any thing to a glory ſo eſtabliſhed as that of 


this princeſs is; yet as I never paſſed any time either 
with greater benefit, or greater ſatisfaction, than what J 
paſſed in her converſation, ſo I am very well pleaſed, 
methinks, with any thing that gives me occaſion to call 
it to my remembrance. There might be as advantageous 
characters, perhaps, given of ſome ladies of our own 
country now living, did not their modeſty, that inſeparable 
quality of wit and women, deter me from it. 

We might tell you farther, ſir, that this modeſty tog 
often hinders them from making their virtues known: 
That they are not of thoſe eternal ſcriblers who are con- 
tinually plaguing the world with their works; and that 
it is not the vanity of getting a name, which feveral of 
the greateſt men of the world have owned to be the 
| | M 2 | cauſe 
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cauſe of their writing, that is the cauſe of the womens, 
Had not Sapho been ſo much in love, it is poſſible we 
had never heard any menti-n of one of the greateſt wits 
that ever was born ; had not Cicero and Quintilian given 
us accounts of Cornelia and the danghters of Lælius, and 
Hortenſius, they had never done it themſelves ; had not 
Jane Gray been put to death, her virtues had never 
been ſo much taken notice of; had not the Portugueſe 
nun been deſerted by her gallant, we had miſſed ſome 
of the moſt paſſionate letters that theſe latter ages have 
produced ; and had not Anna Maria Schurman's works 
been publiſhed by a friend without her conſent, we had 
loſt the benefit of them. We may tell you too, that it 
is not only in reſpect of their own ſex that they are ad- 
mired, but even of ours. 'That of thoſe two odes we 
have yet of Sapho, we owe one to Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſæus, the other to Longinus, the two beſt critics of 


Greece, who choſe them out for examples to their 
rules, before any of the mens: That the epiltle of Sapho 


to Phaon, which is eſteemed the moſt delicate of Ovid's, 
is ſuppoſed to be taken out of her writings: That Co- 
rinna was five times victorious over Pindar, the beſt Ly- 
ric poet of our ſex. And were we here in England as 
forward in printing letters as they are in France and Italy, 
we might furniſh volumes of them written by our own 
ladies that would make all the women-haters bluſh, or 
make all men elſe bluſh for them. | 

(Here, madam, I muſt own to you I grew jealous, 
for I could not imagine that Philogynes would have 
ſaid this without having ſeen ſome of your ladyſhip's 


letters.) | 


We may tell you too, that granting the equal capa- 
cities af both ſexes, it is a greater wonder to find one 
learned woman than a hundred learned men, conſidering 
the difference of their educations. If you ſhould go into 
Greece, and, ſeeing the ignorance that is among them at 

preſent, 
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Preſent, tell them their countrymen were incapable of 
learning, would you not be very well ſatisfied, when 
they told you of the Platos and Ariſtotles of antiquity ? 
And that if they had not as famous men now, it was 
becauſe they have not the ſame advantages they had then? 
And pray why may not the women be allowed the ſame 
excuſe? Will you by your laws and cuſtoms endeavour 
to keep them ignorant, and then blame them for being 
ſo? And forbid all men of ſenſe keeping them com- 
pany as you do, and yet be angry with them for keep- 
ing company with fools? Conſider what time and 
charge is ſpent to make men fit for ſomewhat; eight 
or nine years at ſchool; ſix or ſeven years at the uni- 
verſity; four or five years in travel ; and after all this, 
are they not almoſt all fops, clowns, dunces or pedants ? 
I know not what you think of the women, but if they 
are fools, they are fools, I am ſure, with leſs pains, 
and leſs expence than we are. 

| Upon ſecond thoughts I hope, Sir, you will allow 
that women may have wit and learning; for their 
courage and conduct we may poſſibly ſay more anon. 
But for heaven's ſake, do not aggravate their faults 
always at that rate; for whatever Sapho's life and con- 
verſation were, there is nothing in her writings, but 
what repreſents the molt tender and delicate paſſion in 
the world: and as for Aloiſia Sigza, (I give you thanks 
for putting me in mind of * Aloiſia Sigæa,) who was as 
remarkable for her wit and learning as any of the 
other, I am very well aſſured you do not believe that 
infamous book which goes under her name, to have 
been written by her; Þ all who ſpeak of it aſſure us the 
contrary ? and that ſhe was ſo far from writing it, that 
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ſhe I never publiſhed any thing: on the other ſide, all 
hiſtorians repreſent her as remarkable for her virtue as 
her learning. For the queen of Sheba, there is no 
mention in ſcripture of her travelling for any thing but 
to be ſatisfied with the wiſdom of Solomon; however, 
if you will believe ſhe went to him for the ſame reaſon 
that || Thaleſtris did to Alexander the great; it was no 
ſuch great matter in countries where it was thought no 
fin if the one had a mind to have a child by the wiſeſt 
man in the world, and the other by the braveſt. After 
all, we muſt own if there are lewd women, they endea- 
vour to conceal their lewdneſs, they do not brag of it, 
nor fly openly in the face of religion ; and if they 
once come to be publickly diſcovered, they are rendered 
infamous to all the world, and their neareſt friends 
and relations avoid their company : whilſt there are 
ſeveral men who boaſt of their iniquities, value them- 
ſelves upon their being thought lewd, and what is worſe, 
find others to value them upon it too; nay, by their in. 
eitements and encouragements to wickedneſs, often bring 
themſelves to that paſs, that the leaſt part of the fins 
they are to anſwer for, are what they have committed 
themſelves. But not a word more, I beſeech you, of 
Sapho, nor her new crime, let Lucian be forgotten for 
putting us in mind of it, and let it be cloiſter'd up within 
the walls of a Turkiſh ſeraglio ; I ſpeak not this in be- 
half of the female ſex, but of our own; for if they 
ſhould once hear of this argument, and fall upon us 
with F Socrates, * Plato, and all thoſe heroes of anti- 
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quity whom Plutarch and Lucian produce in defence of 


a like ſin in our ſex; ſhould they mention Anacreon, 
Tibullus, Martial, and all thoſe poets who have eternized 
their infamy in their writings; and- after that ſhew you 
what progreſſes this crime has made, not only in the 
Turks dominion, but even in Spain and Italy, I am 
ure, Sir, you would wiſh you had ſaid nothing of a 
point that may be ſo ſeverely made uſe of againſt our- 
ſelves. 

Now tho' you are pleaſed to quote the lampoons, 
yet you think, as well as I, that ſuch things are not 
worth any body's taking notice of; we both know there 
are a ſort of people about this town who pleaſe them- 
ſelves with defamations: one of theſe, if they ſee a 
man ſpeak to a woman, make their little ſigns, their 
politic winks, and poſſibly when they meet him, in their 


inſipid way of rallery, tax him with it: if he is angry 


at them, then he is piqued, and afraid the intrigue ſhould 
be found out; If he ſays nothing (as it deſerves nothing) 
then he is out of countenance, and cannot ſay a word ; 
and if he laughs at them (which is all the anſwer a 
man would make to ſuch ſtuff) then he is pleaſed with 


the thing ; ſo- that every way the poor lady's reputatian 


ſuffers; and theſe ſparks ſhall not fail to blow it 
about town, that there is an amour; not that they 
think ſo of you, but that you may return the compli- 
ment, and ſay ſo of them when they ſpeak to any lady 
themſelves. | 

For their garrulity, if you would ſee things which 
are againſt you in that treatiſe of + Plutarch, from 
whence you bring two of your inſtances, you might 


have been furniſhed with enow of the mens. But tho 
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it is lawful to forget ſtories that are not for you, yet 
methinks you ought to tell ont thoſe you do mention ; 
and when we have heard that the wife of Fulvius, ſeeing 
What ſhe had done, ſhewed her huſhand the way to 


avoid the conſequences of it, by ſtabbing herſelf firſt ; 


we muſt certainly own, that ſuch a woman had virtue 
enough to make amends for all her faults. And if in 
anſwer to the inflances you bring, I ſhould mention 
the 1 Melitiſh, or the Saxon women, who tho' they were 
all engaged in plots with their huſbands, yet not one 
diſcovered it; if I ſhould ſhew you || Lezna at Athens, 
or & Epicharis at Rome, who being both engaged in 
plots, one againſt the tyrant Piſiſtratus, the other againſt 
Nero, yet could not by all their tortures be brought to 
diſcover them; and that the former, for fear her tor- 
ments ſhould make her reveal it, bit off her tongue ; 
certainly, Sir, you would have a better opinion of their 
taciturnity. But we need not go ſo far for inſtances ; 
our own country, and our own time, will furniſh us 
with enow. In all the plots we have had continually on 
foot, tho' we have had women engaged and accuſed ; 
tho? there was one pilloried in the firſt, three executed 
in another, and ſixteen or ſeventeen excepted in a general 
pardon ; though there have been ſeveral ſeized upon like 
accounts ſince, yet, you ſee, there has not been one of 
them who ever made a diſcovery. Give me leave, Sir, 
to commend them for their virtues at the ſame time that 
J am far from defending their faults ; and though I have 
a very good opinion of thoſe men who diſcover a con- 
ſpiracy upon remorſe of conſcience, yet I muſt take 
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Jeave to believe that there are ſome, at leaſt, who do it 
upon another account; and without any ſorrow at all 
for their deſign, except that it did not ſucceed, think to 
fave their own lives by the ſacrifice of other peoples; 
and make amends for their treaſon againſt the govern- 
ment, by their treachery to their friends, 

But no wonder you are ſo ſevere upon the faults of 
modern women, when you fail upon thoſe whom all 
antiquity has reverenced. It is hard that Jael and Ju- 
dith, whoſe actions have been ſo long admired, ſhould 
be called to account for them ſo many thouſand years 
after. It would be an injury to their cauſe to ſay any 
thing in their defence; and a preſumption in me to 
juſtify actions that the ſcripture has celebrated ſo mach, 
But muſt poor Penelope fall under your diſpleaſure too ? 
I am ſenſible how much ſhe is like to ſuffer, who is de- 
fended by ſo dull a fellow as Homer, againſt thoſe moſt 
jngenious gentlemen who are the lampooners of our 
age : however, as their ability in ſcandal needs no 
foreign aid; and as I am ſatisfied they would think it a 
diſparagement to them to be reckoned with Virgil and 


Ovid, let us free them, pray, from ſuch unworthy com- 
pan. ons. For the former, I believe you are fully ſatisfied 
the Priapeia are none of his, and as fully ſatisfied that 


the authority of ſuch ſort of verſes is not extremely 
much to be depended upon : and for Ovid, if in the 
perſon of a bawd, who he tells you was a liar, he gives 
you a reflection upon Penelope; yet he makes her very 
ſufficient amends when * he ſpeaks in his own perſon. 
And taking the ſtory as it lies, that her home was al- 
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ways full of lovers whom ſhe could by no means get 
away; Laertes being too old, Telemachus too young te 
encounter them ; it certainly ſhews her virtue ſo much 
the more : for as there is no great courage required to 
keep a fortreſs in the time of peace, ſo a very little 
virtue is ſufficient to preſerve that chaſtity which no 
body ever thought it worth his while to attempt. Now 
if Lycophron and Duris Samius repreſent her as a lewd 
woman, as I underſtand not how they ſhould come to 
know it, all the writers who lived before them giving 
ſo very different an account ; ſo for Lycophron, it is no 
great wonder a Greek and a poet ſhould lye; or that 
Duris Samius, ſeeing the etymology of the word Pan 
come ſo pat, ſhould feed us with a ſtory upon it, of 
his own invention. (Pan, you remember, madam, in 
Greek ſignifies all, and who would not tell a lye for ſo 
pretty a conceit?) You may obſerve alſo, that this au- 
thor was not of ſo eſtabliſhed a reputation as Cicero 
would make us believe, fince + Plutarch, who quotes him 
once, does it only to contradict him in a point of hiſ. 
tory that he ought to have known better than this. Fer 
Lucretia, obſerve of Sir Charles Sidley, as of Ovid before, 
that he only makes the bawd fay it; and if you conſider 
the fear in which ſhe was, you will find that that paſſion 
often makes people run into a great danger to avoid 
a leſs, of which you have inſtances enow in our own 


Plantations, of the + ſlaves who _ themſelves, to 
| avoid their being beat. 


After all this, Sir, if you ſtill think with Le Chambre 
that men have a greater natural inclination to virtue 
than women, yet I hope you will grant they have taken 
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a very becoming care to overcome that inclination ; and 
if nature has not given ſo large a talent to the other 
ſex, yet they have improved that talent much better 
than we have done ours. Then for your inſtances of 
ſome few ill women, I tell you, as I did before, that 
the cauſe in general is not at all concerned in them; 
and when I ſhew you an Atreus cutting his brother's 
children in pieces, and giving them to him to eat; a 
Phalaris roaſting people alive in a brazen bull; a Bu- 
ſyris murdering all his gueſts; a Nero ripping open the 
womb of his mother to ſee the place where he had lain; 
and ſo for every crime of that ſex, ſhew you how far 
they have been outdone by ſome of our own, as that 
Italian lady I mentioned does in her treatiſe upon a 
like occaſion, I am ſure you will find a very great diſ- 
advantage of your fide. But I take you at your word, 
let us go a circuit with the judges, and if you find not 
ſix men condemn'd for one woman, I will pay the 
charges of the journey. It is true, indeed, as moſt 
of the women who are condemned, are ſo, for a crime 
which they commit to prevent their ſhame ; ſo the care 
of that, and hypocriſy, are two faults of which our 
ſex is not ſo generally guilty. Now though I do not 
think myfelf obliged to ſay one word for any one of 
thoſe women you have condemned ; and ſhall therefore 
leave Phædra and Fauſta to your mercy, though neither 
of them expected the cruelty of their huſbands ſhould 
have carried things ſo far ; and ſhall not argue much for 
Semiramis, though certainly her having all the bravery, 
wiſdom and virtues of our ſex in the greateſt per- 
fection, might move you to forgive her the having ſome 
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of our faults; and for her putting men to death, I am 
contented that every one who boaſt of ladies favours 
ſhould be ſerved in the ſame manner ; (here, madam, 


I cannot at all agree with Philogynes, becauſe it might be 


ſevere upon ſome honeſt gentlemen, whom all the laws 
againſt adultery and fornication would never reach.) 
Yet methinks I have an inclination to ſay ſomewhat for 
queen Joan of Naples, becauſe ſhe is generally repre- 
ſented ſo very ill. The common 9 ſtory is, that having 
married Andreoſſa an Hungarian, and her kinſman; and 
not finding him ſo capable of ſatisfying her, as his youth 
and beauty promiſed, ſhe cauſed him to be ſtrangled in 
a filk cord of her own making. The firſt and chief 
author of this ſtory is Villani, a Florentine, (for“ Col- 
lenuccio takes it from him, though, as ſuch things uſe, it 
has loſt nothing in his hands) who tells you that he 
had it from a Þþ relation made to his brother by a cer- 
tain Hungarian, who had been a ſervant of Andreoſſa's: 


and in his return to Hungary, paſſed through Florence. 
Now the author of this ſtory being an Hungarian, one 


of thoſe of whom Petrarch writes ſo much ill, and alſo 
a fervant of the dead king, he ought to ſpeak paſ- 
ſionately againſt the queen, of whom they were pro- 
feſſed enemies; you may obſerve alſo, that the letter 
which Lewis the brother of Andreoſſa writes to her at 
the time that he came with a potent army to revenge 
his brother's death, ſpeaks of her being privy to it, as 


—— 


$ Effais de Montagne, Lib. 3. Cap. 5. 

* Iftoria di Napoli, Lib. 5. ; 4 

+ Vid. Annotazione e Supplimente al Iſtoria di Collenuccio 
per Coſto, | 


| Inordinata vita præcedens, retentio poteſtatis in regno, 
neglecta vindicta, vir alter ſuſceptus, & excuſatio ſubſequens, 
necis viri tui te probant fuiſſe participem & conſortem, 
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a thing that was ſuſpected, rather than a thing that did 
plainly appear. On the other ſide, Boccace, who 
lived a great while in that court, throws all the blame 
of the action upon the conſpirators, and none at all upon 
the queen. After all, believe as you pleaſe, and do as 
you pleaſe with all theſe women who have offended you: 
If Helen runs away from Menelaus, let all Greece arm, 
and fetch her back again ; If Clytemneſtra conſents to 
the killing Agamemnon, let Oreſtes kill her for it; if 
Semiramis puts the men ſhe has made uſe of to death, 
let her own ſon ſerve her in the ſame manner; if Joan 
of Naples cauſes Andreoſſa to be ſtrangled, let Durazzo 
cauſe her to be ſtrangled in the ſame place; let not your 
ſeverity ſtop there, but let their infamy live when they 
themſelves are dead ; and let the Euripides's, the Juve- 
nals, and the Miſogynes's, ſet out their adlions in their 
true colours. But let the buſineſs go no farther, I be- 
ſeech you. Let not Hecuba, nor Andromache ſuffer, 


becauſe Helen is- A wanton woman; nor Penelope be 


run down, becauſe Clytemneſtra is an ill wife; and if 
Joan of Naples ſtrangles her huſband, let not all thoſe 
who have died for theirs, fall under the ſame condem- 
nation. It is one of the chiefeſt ends of puniſhments 
to diſtinguiſh the good from the bad, do not you there- 
fore by puniſhments confound them. If Tibullus and 


Ovid's miſtreſſes jilt their lovers, let it be remembered 


againſt them two thouſand years after; and if Miſogynes's 
ſerve him ſo, let him ſhew his reſentment in as ſevere a 
manner as he pleaſes. Let him diſdain the mean revenge 
of malicious whiſpers, and nameleſs lampoons, and the 
much meaner way of railing at all, becauſe one has in- 
jured him ; but let him boldly hunt her out from the 
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herd ; let him publiſh her infamy in laſting characters; 
though ſhe is free from conſcience, let her be plagued 
with the ſtings of ſhame ; and let all women be terrified 
by her example from being falſe to men of wit, or kind 
to fools. But let him have very full ſatisfaction of the 
matter of fact firſt ; let him not go upon dubious grounds, 
nor jealous ſurmiſes ; let him not believe the vanity of 


ſome, nor the malice of others; let him confider the 


ſtories of + Bradamante in Arioſto, of Aureſtilla in Con- 
ſalo de Cepedes, of Othello in Shakeſpeare, and let him 
ſee how far jealouſy may ſeem reaſonable, whilſt never- 
theleſs the perſon of whom they are jealous may be inno- 
cent. After all, I give you even in that greater power 
than I ſhould care to take myſelf; I would rather by 
other peoples faults correct my own, and ſhould think 
the nobleſt revenge a man could take upon a woman 
who injured him, would be the doing ſome action that 


would make all the world admire him ; I would have 


every body upbraid her with my wrongs, whilſt I myſelf 
was filent : It is true, if by the injuries ſhe did me, there 
were any aſperſions caſt upon my reputation; there juſtice 
to myſelf would oblige me to make the ſtory public: 
But I would certainly endeavour to reclaim her by mild- 
neſs, before I made uſe even of that ſeverity ; and as I 
ſhould ſcorn any favour that was the effect of fear, ſo if 
T once broke into an open war, all the ſubmiſſion ſhe 
could make ſhould never bring me to an amity again, 
though perhaps my own good-nature might in time pre- 
vail upon me for a forgiveneſs. a 
This, fir, is what I thought neceſſary to reply to what 
you ſaid; in which I ſee we have quite exceeded the 
bounds of a dialogue, and turn'd that into declamation, 
which was intended only for converſation, I have 
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troubled the company ſo much already, that I dare treſ- 
paſs no farther upon their patience, and ſhall therefore 
omit ſome other things, which I intended to have ſaid 
upon this occaſion. 

You are like thoſe people, cry'd Miſogynes, who when 
they have provided all the dainties they could get, make 
f an apology at the end of the treat, for their having got 
no more: If I am not altogether convinced of the good- 
| neſs of your cauſe, yet I am very well convinced that you 
have ſaid all the cauſe will bear. 

Tho' perhaps I ſhould have no great mercy upon 
you, replied Philogyges, yet I have too much for theſe 
gentlemen to detain them ſo long, as to hear all that J 
could ſay upon ſo glorious an occaſion. Should I make 
a collection of what is written by the beſt authors of 
antiquity in their praiſes ; ſhould I but refer you to what 
Stobæus has collected for them, ſince you mention what 
he has done againſt them; ſhould I but tranſcribe what 
* Plutarch, + Ludovicus Vives, f Speron Sperone, the 
moſt learned of his countrymen, F Ribera, || Hilarion de 

Coſte, * Scuderie, and a thouſand others have ſaid of 
them in treatiſes written expreſly in their praiſes : Should 

I but ſearch all the bibliotheques for a catalogue of thoſe 
who were famous for their writings ; ſhould I afterwards 
tell you of thoſe who were remarkable for their piety, 

; conjugal affection, penitence, and contempt of worldly 
- vanities ; ſhould I but repeat the names of thoſe who 
have died for the preſervation of their chaſtity ; ſhould 

I ſhew you a {FF country even at this day, where they can- 
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not by any ſeverity hinder women from burning them. 
felves with the bodies of their deceaſed huſhands : Should 
mention the women of + Cios, amongſt whom for ſe- 
ven hundred years there never was the leaſt mention of 
any adultery or fornication ; ſhould I tell you that the 


firſt of thoſe fins was ſo little known amongſt the Spar. 


tans, that they did not think it worth their while to make 
any law againſt it: (Now, faid my friend, whether this 
were not as good an argument of the mens chaſtity as 
the womens, 1 leave you to judge; but really I think 
not, madam ; for beſides intrigues with their own ſex, 
which were common enough amongſt the men in thoſe 
eaſtern countries; I do not doubt but the men, being 
men of honour, would aſk ; tho' the women, being 
women of honour, would deny.) Should I but give 
you a liſt of the martyrs of that ſex, from thoſe who ſuf. 


fered under Tiberius, to thoſe who ſuffered under our 


own queen Mary, I fancy I ſhould make you aſhamed 
of your Simonides, your Juvenal, and all your ſatiriſts 
put together, Should I after this defend them in the 
virtue to which they are thought to have leaſt pretences, 
which is, courage ; ſhou'd I but name thoſe who have 
been famous for their warlike atchievements ; ſhould J 
tell you of Deborah, Pentheſilæa, Thaleſtris, Camilla; 
ſhould I ſhew you a country | of Amazons, even in- 
our own time: ſhould I carry you into France, and 
ſhew you a warlike virgin (atleaſt an unmarried woman) 
whoſe memory is {till annually celebrated by one of 
their chiefeſt F towns, and who, beſides her fame in their 


_ chronicles, has given a ſubject to one of the moſt fa. 


mous || heroic poems which that nation has produced ; 
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would you not, after all, confeſs they might very 
eaſily be defended, even in this point too? But 1 
ſhall wave that; I am fatisfied with the care univer- 
ſal cuſtom has taken of them; and as ſeamen in 4 
ſtorm, to preſerve their things of greateſt value, throw 
away thoſe of leſs; ſo I am very well pleaſed that 
mankind ſhould be expoſed to the hazards of war, 
whilſt the fair- ſex is preſerved in ſafety at home, whoſe 
{miles are the nobleſt reward a brave man can deſue 
for all the hazards and fatigues he has endured in a 
campaign. 

But it is generally agreed that all virtues are requiſite 
for thoſe who govern: well; and ſince there are ſome 
countries where women are excluded from the throne, 
and no country where they are not poliponed, it would 
be convenient, methinks, to ſee what they do, when by 
accident they are placed upon it. [I ſhall not trouble you 
here with Deborah, nor Eſther, nor as much as mention 
Semiramis, though you have mentioned her upon ano- 
ther occaſion ; and yet certainly the bravery of moſt of 


her actions ought to make us forget the faults of ſome 


few; but I ſhall confine myſelf within the bounds of our 
own country. 

* At a time when the Britons groaned wile the ſer- 
vitude of the Romans; when the king by thinking to 
oblige the emperor, gave him an opportunity of pillag- 
ing his country; and that their patience under their ſuf- 
ferings, was only a means of making them more; when 
their houſes were robbed, their wives and daughters ra- 
viſhed, and their ſons taken away from them ; then 
Boadicea aroſe, and by her courage, as well as elo- 
quence, inſpired her diſpirited countrymen with a reſo- 
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lution of throwing off that yoke which was grown in- 
tolerable to be born. It is true, indeed, the end was not 
anſwerable to the ſucceſſes of the beginning ; nor to the 
glory ſo heroic an undertaking deſerved ; however as it 
was neither want of courage nor conduct in her, ſo we 
ought to render her that veneration which 1 is due to fo re · 
ſolute an enterpriſe. 

But as one of the greateſt atteomphs the Britons made 
for their liberty was whilſt they were led by a woman, 
ſo we mult own the greateſt glory our nation could ever 
boaſt, was under the government of one of the ſame 
ſex. It was in the time of queen Elizabeth that this 
iſland arrived at that pitch of greatneſs, to which it had 
been aſcending for ſeveral ages, and from which it has 
been declining, till very lately, ever ſince: It is the 
name of this princeſs that is * to all Engliſhmen, 
than the names of all the monarchs ſince the conqueſt 
beſides, and the only one whoſe birth- day has been cele - 
brated after her death, by the voluntary gratitude of the 
people. 

But however we may forget things that are paſt, let 
us not overſee that which lies before our eyes; and fince 
the occaſion is ſo very fair, I know not how we can 
omit the ſhewing our ſenſe of thoſe virtues, of which 
the whole nation has demonſtrated ſo grateful an acknow- 
ledgement by the body of their repreſentatives ; and ne- 
ver were they more traly their repreſentatives before. 
Yes, Sir, without going to foreign countries, without 
ſearching the hiſtories of our own, we have even in our 
own time, and our own country, a princeſs who has 
governed to their general ſatisfaction, a people the moſt 
curious to pry into the faults of their governors, of any 
people under the ſun. A princeſs, who though ſhe ne- 
ver ſhewed any fondneſs of vain-glory, or authority, yet 
when the neceſſity of the kingdom called her to the helm» 
managed affairs with that dexterity, which 1s very rarely 

found 
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found in thoſe who are the moſt ambitious of command. 
Every thing during that little time of her government, 
was ordered with that courage, conduct, and prudence, 
that her greateſt friends cannot find eloquence enough to 
commend, nor her greateſt enemies the leaſt pretences to 
condema. Though ſhe had a huſband venturing his life 
in another country, with a bravery equal to what has 
made us ſuſpe& the ſtories of antiquity 3 tho' our fleet, 
the bulwarks of the nation, was managed in a manner 
the courgge of the Engliſh ſeamen was utterly unac- 
quainted with; tho' a monarch, who thinks himſelf able 
to contend with all Europe together, ſeemed to make 
his utmoſt efforts againſt a princeſs, who had nothing 
but the univerſal hearts of her ſubjects to defend her 5 


tho' all Chriſtendome was in ſuſpence to ſee the event of 


the undertaking, and every little Prince had forgot his 
own danger to contemplate hers; even at this time did 
we ſee her look with all the unconcern imaginable, 
and whilſt every body elſe was alarmed for her ſafety, 
ſhe only ſeemed to have known nothing of the danger. 
Not that this unconcern proceeded from any ignorance 


of her condition, or unreaſonable contempt of her ad- 
verſary; no, ſhe provided againſt their attempts with 


all the prudence could be wiſhed for, at the ſame time 
that ſhe looked upon the danger with all the courage in 


nature. 


But however great theſe virtues may appear, when 
they are ſet off by the luſtre of a public command, yet 
they are in effect much greater, when they teach people 


to deſpiſe all ſuch dazling trifles. Here it is, Sir, that 


we have a freſh field for eloquence, when we ſee a lady 


diſſatisfied at that glory which ſhe had to every body's 


ſatisfaction beſide, and grudge herſelf that authority, 
which ſhe owed to the abſence of a huſband whom ſhe 


loved fo much better than that. What think you, Sir, 


of that alacrity, of that joy with which ſhe reſigned up 
ö . the 
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the government? Does it not put you in mind of 
the old Roman generals, who quitted their plough to 
command an army, and when the victory was gain'd, 
returned with greater content to their plough again! 
This is that wiſdom which we ſhould admire ; this is that 


virtue which we ſhould adore z and we ought to deſpiſe 


all thoſe little pretenders to buſineſs, who thruſt them. 
ſelves into the management of affairs againſt every body 
will but their own; and having neither virtue nor pru- 
dence enough to retire from it at the univerfal murmur 
of the people, are generally made ſacrifices at laſt to the 
Juſt reſentment of an enraged nation. 

Theſe are thoſe blazing comets, whoſe fatal glories 
portend deſtruction to a government, whilſt the virtues 
of the others, like thoſe of the fun, give it life and heat, 
by their benign influence. Much more, Sir, might be 
{aid in defence of the ſex, which I ſhall purpoſely omit, 
- becauſe I am ſatisfied I can never conclude with a more 
illuſtrious example. 
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 ASCULAPIUS. 


* AK E the third proclamation, Mercury 


O- Ves! O—Yes! O— Ves! Whereas daily 
complaints are made by all the world, of the innumer- 
able follies of mankind, by reaſon of which they are nei- 
ther happy themſelves, nor will ſuffer others to be  : 
The great Jupiter, out of his fatherly compaſſion to man- 
kind, has ſent Æſculapius to apply medicines to them. 


Whoever therefore there is, that is troubled with folly of 


what kind ſoever, let him repair hither, and he ſhall be 


_ cured without any fee. 


ASCULAPIUS. | 
What ſhou'd be the meaning of this? Every par. 


ticular man complains of the follies that are in the 


world ; and when we come hither to apply medicines 
to them, there is not one man that offers himſelf to be 


cured. C 
MERCURY. 


If I might be allowed to adviſe Eſculapius in points 
relating to phyſic, I would tell him there is one thing 
N 3 d in 
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in this diſeaſe of folly, different from all other kind of 
diſeaſes; which is, that the men can eaſily find the leaſt 
ſymptom « of it in other people, yet there is no man that 
perceives the greateſt in himſelf. I think it therefore ad- 
viſable to make proclamation, that every man ſhould 
give notice of what other people he knows who are 
troubled with this diſeaſe. 
ES CU LAPIU 8. 
Let it be as you ſay. 
MERCUR v. 

O- ves! O- Ves! O- Ves! Whoever has any 
relation, friend, or acquaintance, that is troubled with 
folly of whatever kind, let him bring him hither, and 
he ſhall be cured without any fee. 

ASCULAPIUS. 

see! fee! What erowds are getting together! Every 
man ſeizes his next neighbour, without any delibera- 
tion at all; and they come willingly too, becauſe 
wy man ſeems ready to accuſe the other. 

FA Firſt MAN. 
Here, Sir, J have brought you a fool to be cared. 
Second M an. 
Pray, Sir, take this firſt, for he is ws OR ill. 
Third Man. 

Take pity upon this, good Sir, for he bas a com. 

plication of folly upon him. | 
MERCURY. 
Pray, gentlemen, have a little patience : you ſhall 


be all cured, one after another. 


Firſt MAN. 

| Nay, for my part, J have no occaſion for myſelf. 

Second MAN. 
How! no occaſion, neighbour ; I wiſh, for your own 
ſake, you had not. For my part indeed = 
Third MAN. | 
Prithee, good ns hold thy tongue. What, 

cuc kolded 
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cuckolded and hen-pecked, and pretend to be free from 
folly ? 4 | 
ASCULAPIUS. 

Mercury, keep the croud off with your Caduceus ; 
and bring the patients up in order. 

" MERCURY. 

Stand off there, gentlemen, and do not preſs upon 
us fo. Here, you old fellow, come in here with your 
patient: make your reverence to Aiculapius, and tell 
him what you would have. 

Old Man. 

An't pleaſe you, Sir, this young man is a kinſman 
of mine. He came very young to a great eſtate, half 
of which he has made a ſhift to ſquander away already ; 


and he is in great danger of doing ſo by the reſt in a 


ſhort time, if you do not cure him of his folly. I 


have taken a great deal of pains in adviſing him, but 


all in vain. If he could not live upon his whole eſtate, 
I aſked him how he hopes to live upon the half? And 
if he ſpent his eſtate when he was young and able to 
get one, what would become of him when: he was old, 
and paſt getting one? But when I talk to him, he 
Fughs at me, and that is all the thanks 1 have for my 
Pen. | 
ASC U LAPIUS:_. 
Mercury, pur him in the aan, ; care ſhall be taken 
of him, 
Young Man. 

J defire, Sir, that you would pleaſe to hear me firſt, 
and judge whether it is this old man or I who have mot 
need of your medicines. I confeſs, indeed, that what 
he lays is true. But pray conſider, that I ſpend this 


eſtate in pleaſing myſelf; and were it not a great folly - 


to debar myſelf of pleaſure for the preſent moment, 
which is all I am ſure of, for fear of not having means 


to enjoy them in a future time, to which I have no 
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ſecurity that I ſhall ever arrive. But, granting, I were 
certain of life, Is it not a madneſs to waſte all my 
vouth, which is the only time we are capable of plea. 
ſure, to lay up wealth, which we are to make-uſe of 
in an age when we are not capable of any pleaſare at 
all. But this old man, who has the confidence to ac- 
cuſe me, does ten times worſe. He did not only heap 
up wealth all his youth, but he continues to do ſo ſtill; 
and though his age, and the infirmities, of his body 
give him hourly notice that he can hardly live one year 
longer, yet is he at his uſury, his extortion, and a 
hundred ways to hoard up wealth, as if he were to 
tive ten thouſand years. 
ASCULAPIUS. 

A very palpable folly indeed. ang put him 

aſide too. 
Young M AN. | 

I aid not doubt, Sir, but that I ſhould convince you 
at wan I may go away now ? | 

4 ASCULAPIUS. 

, Sow. friend! Does that man's being a fool hinder 
you from being a fool too? If it be a folly in him to 
heap up money that he can never probably live to ſpend; 
is it not a folly therefore in you to ſquander away that 
money which probably you will live to want? Take 
care, Mercury, that they may be both put in the 


hoſpital. 
MERCURY; 


It ſhall be done. In the mean time here are ſome 
others. 1 44 te” cod EY 
$.S5CU-L:APEUS. 

Well, gentlemen, what have you to ſay ? 

PFirſt Man. 

This, Sir, is a friend of mine, an honeſt, good 
natur'd man as lives; but he has a wife who makes 
him the greatelt fool in nature; and though ſhe abuſes 

| tim 
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him in the groſſeſt manner imaginable, inſomuch that half 
the town laugh at him, yet is he himſelf blind to that 
in his own houſe, which any ſtranger ſees. Here is 
one who has been often found with we and who can tell 
you more, if you examine him. 

ASCULAPI U 8. 

Well, Sir, and what can you ſay? 

| Second M an. 

All that I can ſay, Sir, is, that the gentleman is a 
very worthy gentleman ; and his lady a very fine lady. 
He has often, indeed, bragg'd to me of the happineſs of 
a marry'd life. I thought the beſt way to find out this 


happineſs, was in going to bis lady, who has fully con- 


vinced me of all her huſband ſaid. But as I have a per- 


fe& friendſhip for the gentleman, I muſt confeſs, Sir, I 


am as well ſatisfied with his having a fine wife, as if [ 
had one myſelf. 
ASCULAPIUS. 
He has a fine time on't, the mean while. 
HUSs BAN p. | 
I confeſs, Sir, I have nothing to ſay in contradiction 
to theſe gentlemen. All that the one ſays, and the 
other would inſinuate, may be true for aught I know; 
nor do I think it much worth my while to enquire after 
it. Half the town, the firſt ſays, laugh at me for 
being a cuckold; and he would have me make it 
public that the other half might laugh at me too. 
But pray let us conſider how much wiſer he acts: he 


marry'd a wife, who by the way is not extremely taking; 


and yet you cannot imagine what care, what contri. 
vance, what cunning ſtratagems, this wiſe perſon made 
uſe of to ſearch out a thing, which after all, he did 
not care to find. And though with all his buſtle he 
could find out nothing that really made againſt her, yet 


he has caſt her off with infamy and ſhame, chiefly 


indeed to himſelf, for uſing a woman ill who never 
gave 


4 
| 
| 
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gave him occafion for it. If there be ſo many who 
laugh at me for a tame huſband, Jet him hearken after 
his own concerns, and he will find a much greater 
number who rail at him for a baſe and ill-natur'd one. 
Now for this briſk monſieur here, for this finiſhed 
gentleman, who can with ſo much delicacy rally the 
Poor fools that marry ! So very ingenious a perſon, no 


doubt, acts much more wiſely himſelf, Lord, how is 


his eſtate divided? One part upon taylors; another 
upon milliners; a third upon perfumers; a fourth upon 
periwig-makers. All his time fpent between the 
toilet, the play-houſe, the park, and drawing-room, 
And upon what noble defign, pray, is all this time 
and all this money waſted ; Even, gentlemen, that this 
moſt charming perſon of his, may attain that with all 
this coſt which I received twenty thouſand pound for 
doing. Would his niceneſs be contented with the meat 
that had been tumbled, and cold upon my trencher ? 
Truly, Sir, his happineſs is little more than this, I 
that am the fool, come to her when I will, ſtay with 
Her as long as I will, and command her as I will, 

while this wiſe gentleman is waiting a frofty night 
under her window, breaking his brains for ſongs and 
billets for her; bribing her women, loſing his reſt, 

and venturing the being abuſed, kicked down fairs, 


and having his throat cut * he happens to be 


found out. 
EASCULAPI 0 = | 
Very great fools, truly, all three! It is not ſtrange, 
Mercury ; One would think every man wiſe, . when we 


bear him talk of other peoples concerns; and yet we 


find them all fools when we look into their own. 
MERCYRY. 
Alas, Æſculapius, how ſhould it be otherwiſe ? when 
a man is told of his folly, he does not conſider whether 
it be true, and endeavour to mend it: he only conſiders 
whether 
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whether the man who tells him of this, be not guilty 
of ſome folly too; and if he find he is, as I doubt we 
ſhall find few who are not, he reſts as well ſatisfied in 
laughing at him, as if he were ee * from all 
fort of folly himfelf. 

ASCULAPIUS. 
Well, old gentlewoman! What is it you have to ay 
ee that young man? 
Old Woman. 


An't pleaſe you, Sir, this young man is my huſband : 


he made fair pretences to me before marriage, but now 


he neglects and defpiſes me for every other woman, 


Now I appeal to you, Sir, and to all the world, 
whether it be not -a very great folly for a man to tye 
himfelf, during life, to a woman he does not love? 
ASCULAPIHIUS. 
Yes, without doubt, it is. Mereury, put them both up. 
Old Woman. 
An't pleas you, Sir, it is I who make the complaint. 
SS SCUELAPEUSE.- 

Very good, miſtreſs. And if it be a folly in him 

to marry a woman that he does not love, was it not a 


folly in you to marry a man without knowing firſt | 


whether he loved you or no ?. 
MERC UR. 


Here are ſeveral other wives who complain of their 


huſbands, and huſbands who complain of their wives. 
ASCULAPIUS. 


Pat them in all, - without farther deliberation. F. or 
though people may be allowed to be as critical in their 


choice as they pleafe before marriage, yet when that 

is once done, it is a great folly to complain. 

MERCURY. | 

Here are a vaſt quantity more of both men and 
women, brought _ account of their marriage. 

A S C U- 
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ESCULAPI US. 

It were an endleſs work to hear of every one who 
play'd the fool in marriage. To ſave time, therefore, 
we will put up all the married people at a venture 3 
and if there be any one who can give us ſatisfactory 
reaſons, to prove that he did not play the fool in it, 
we will let him out again. 

Hus BAN p. 
No, Sir, I will not go in: no one can ſay I com- 


mitted any folly in marrying. 
ASCULAPI U 8. 


1 nd, marry and commit no folly ! What wife 

have you, pray ? | 
Hus BAND. 

One who has wit, beauty, virtue, riches, and is of a 

very conſiderable family. 
bo ASCULAPIUS. 

It is very much to be ſuſpe&ed that thou art guilty of 
folly in having this opinion of her. A woman with wit 
and beauty, marry an odd diſagreeabie fellow, and not 
cuckold him! However, friend, if it be ſo, you may go 
away, but be ſure you ſend your wife in your place. 

HusB AND, 

Do you reckon it a folly then in a woman not to 
cuckold her huſband ? 

oo 08 R:DU.4A-BL-U-$. 

No, friend, we do not tell you ſo. But when a 
woman who finds by her conſtitution that ſhe ſhall make 
any huſband a cuckold, takes one who is very fit for that 
purpoſe, there are ſome wicked people who think ſhe 
does as wiſely as a woman in her circumſtances could. 
But when a woman marries a man who is fit for no other 
uſe than to make a cuckold of, without a deſign of 
putting him to any uſe, that that woman commits a folly, 
there was never any one yet could doubt. 

MERCURY. 
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MERCURY, 


But ſee what vaſt crowds are waiting for audience; 


and with how much eagerneſs are they ſet upon diſcover- 
Ing the follies of one another? It is impoſſible for us to 
hear all the particular follies of which particular men are 
guilty. It ſeems to me therefore by very much the 
. eafieſt way to pick out the wiſe men firſt, and when we 
have done that, we may apply general medicines to the 
reſt, without enquiring farther into their particular diftem- 
pers. Make proclamation therefore, Mercury, that 
people may no longer trouble themſelves with bringing 
the fools of their acquaintance, but henceforward let 
them bring none but the wiſe men. 
MERCURY. | 

Alas, Zſculapius! Art thou no better acquainted 
with the nature of mankind than this? Believe me, if 
we ſtay here till one man accuſes another of being wiſe, 
we may ſtay till the end of the world. No, ZEſculapius, 
no: in ſearching the follies of mankind, it was neceſſary 
to have an account of them from others, and not from 
themſelves: but if you would ſearch for wiſe men, you 

muſt not aſk mens opinion of one another, but take what 
_ man thinks of himſelf. 
EASCULAPIUS. 92 

Thou art better acquainted with the humours of man- 

kind than I am; do therefore as thou wilt. 
MERC UR. 

O——Yes! O-—Ye! O Yes! Let all | chiefs 
that are wiſe range themſelves upon the "gen hand, and 
diſtinguiſh themſelves from the reſt. 4 

ESCULAPIU:S 


What is the meaning of this? Every man places him- 


ſelf on the right fide, but one; and they joſtle one 
another for room with the greateſt violence imaginable ! 


Here you Sir, what are you, pray, who appear ſo very 


confidently in the very head of the wiſe. 
POET. 
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POET. 
Who I, Sir? I am a a poet. 
SCU LAPIU 8. 
Well ; and pray, Mr. Poet, what pretence bave you 
to place yourſelf ſo confidently before * the 9 ? | 
ob bs e | 
Can AEſculapius know I am a poet, 150 atk that que- 
ſtion? As much as a man is above a beaſt, ſo much 
is a poet above another man. It is we who converſe 
with the gods, and deſpiſe the reſt of mankind. It is 
we who elevate ourſelves above the tranſitory things that 
the vulgar are fond of; who deſpiſe riches, glory and 
honour, and ſeek for nothing but fame and immortality. 


When conq ring death ſhall rav iſh from their eyes, 
Thoſe trifling glories that the vulgar prize: a 
When crowns ſhall fall; when empires ſhall be loſt; 
And all that's mortal be diffolv'd to duſt: 
Then ſhall I live immortal in my fame, 

And future ages ſhall extol my name.“ 


STATESMAN. 

1 think there is no great need of convincing Aſeu- 
lapius, how litttle that man deſerves the title of wiſe, 
fince he himſelf has been pleaſed to prove it ſufficiently 
already. I will not ſay any thing to the man himſelf, or 
enquire what pretences he has to the title of a poet; but 
tak ing it for granted that hs is as good as he fancies him- 
ſelf, yet can any thing be ſo ridiculous as the very de- 
ſign he propoſes. He does not pretend that poetry males 
people happy in this world, becauſe we very mY ſee 
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* In ſeveral places of Mr. Pope's works, it will be found. 
that he has a moſt ardent thirſt after immortality. 
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the contrary ; but he pleaſes himſelf with a vain rever- 
fion of imaginary honours that he is never to enjoy till 
he himſelf is inſenſible of them. It will be a very great 
ſatisfaction, doubtleſs, to a man when he is in the grave, 
to think his verſes run as ſmoothly as ever; and one muff 
be an infidel to doubt but that the author of a fine poem 
will be extremely conſidered in the other world. 

I do not ſay this out of any malice to the profeſſion 
of a poet, nor would I pretend to take a title from 
them, though they do not deſerve it, but in order to 
ſhew you thoſe who do. Do you aſk me then who it is 
that deſerves the title of a wiſe man? Whom ſhould I 
anſwer, but him who knows how to govern the ſtate. 
If particular perſons of a community think they have 
any title to wiſdom, how much more muſt they allow 
that title to thoſe who are capable of governing the com- 
munity ? It is they, certainly, who can move aſſemblies, 
who can adviſe kings, who can govern commonwealths, 
that deſerve the title of the wiſe. How confiderable a 
figure does ſuch a man make in a government? How 
much is he followed and careſſed? What advantages 
does he get to himſelf and family? And how much is 

he flattered and adored by theſe very poets who would 
vainly arrogate the title of wiſe to themſelves ? * 
CT©OT SC. 

Though T am of a profeſſion that do not trouble them- 
ſelves with the trifles of the world, yet I cannot, I con- 
feſs, be pleaſed to ſee people take a title to themſelves, 
to which they have not the leaſt pretence. I might ob- 
ſerre here, that conſidering how kings are for the moit 
part adviſed, and commonwealths governed, a Man has 


n 
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no great reaſon to boaſt of his having a hand in either. 
But I ſhall wave all that as to my particular, and ſpeak 
to the employment of a ſtateſman in general. Is there 
then any thing ſo ridiculous as for a man to propoſe 
the making himſelf great, as the end of all his actions? 
The only end a wiſe man propoſes, is the making him. 
ſelf happy; how ridiculous then muſt he appear, who 
makes himſelf miſerable, in order to make himſelf great ? 
Who ſeeks the contempt of the wiſe, that he may get 
the admiration of fools? Who leads a falſe diſſembling 
life ; fawning upon thoſe who treat him inſolently, and 
treating thoſe inſolently who fawa upon him? Who value; 
himſelf upon the bearing other peoples burdens, for which 


the only thanks he gets, is envy, or contempt : Envy if 


be ſucceed, and contempt if he fail? Should a man, 
who came late to an inn, inſtead of taking the reſt that 
was requiſite to refreſh him for the next day's journey, 
enter into cabals, form deſigns, and manage intrigues to 
get the beſt room in the houſe, which would make him 
very uneaſy if he fail'd of it; and from which, tho' he 
ſucceeded, he muſt neceſſarily depart the next morning ; 
would not this man appear ridiculouſly fooliſh, and con- 
tcmptible to all the world? And when we ſee a man in 
a world from which he muſt neceſſarily depart in a very 
ſhort ſpace of time, inſtead of preparing himſelf for 
what 1s to follow, waſte all that little time in ſenſeleſs 
cabals, in vain deſigns, and in ridiculous intrigues, to 
make himſelf great and powerful; which, if he do not 
attain it, makes him uneaſy; and which, if he do, he 
muſt leave immediately again: Is not this man ten times 
more ridiculous, and more fooliſh than the other? The 
man who by his folly loſes his reſt one night, will with- 
out doubt grow wiſer, and take a double ſhare of re! 


the next: But alas! in the other caſe, it is quite diffe- 


rent; there is no. ſecond opportunity of correcting the 
| | | fiſt, 
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firſt ; and he who has ſpent one life fooliſhly will never 
be truſted with another to employ better. 
""ASCULAPIVUS. 

Wiſely urged, O incomparable ſtoic ! The folly of 
this ſort of men is very palpable; and you, certainly, 
who can ſo ſagely find out their infirmities, can eaſily 
diſcover to us the men who are 3 to no infirmities 
at all. 

8T O1 C. 

You judge right, divine Æſculapius ! it is among us, 
and only us, that you muſt expect to find a real wiſe 
man. And our leaders have taught us, upon a due con- 
ſideration of the world, to pronounce all men mad 
beſide. Tis true, their extravagance does not appear, 
perhaps to the valgar ; but as in a mad-houſe, one of the 

jents does not perceive that madneſs in his companion, 
which is preſently found out by a ſober ſtander by: ſo in 
this univerſal madneſs which poſſeſſes the world in general, 
tho' they do not diſcover it in one another, yet it is at 
firſt ſight apparent to the eyes of the ſage. Do you aſk 
me then, who is this wiſe man that I have mentioned ? 
It is he who places not his felicity in his beauty, his 
wealth, or his learning; who deſires no pleaſure, who 
fears no pain: whom the frowns of fortune cannot 
deject, nor her ſmiles exalt: who is happy in priſons, 
in baniſhments, in torments ! who if he were broiling i in 
Phalaris's bull, would cry out, How pleaſant is this! 
It matters not how many arrows fortune aims at him, 
| ſince he is impenetrable to them all. As there are 
ſome tones ſo hard, that the iron cannot touch; as 
diamonds can neither be cut nor broken, but reſiſt the 
ſtrongeſt force; as rocks in the ſea break the fury of the 
waves, and, beaten upon ſo many ages, retain no marks 
ol its rage; ſo is the foul of a wiſe man, ſolid and firm; 
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and has collected fo much ſtrength, that it remains a, 
ſafe from all injuries, as any of the things I mentioned. 
But what will you ſay ; is there no one then who will 
attempt the injuring a wiſe man? Yes, they will attempt 
it, but they cannot perform it : he is elevated ſo much 
above the vulgar, that none of their ill deſigns can arrive 
at him. When that fooliſh king darkened the day with 
his arrows, there was not one of them which reached the 
ſun ; when the chains were caſt into the ſea, they could 
not bind the waves; and thoſe who deſtroy the temples, 
do no injury to the divinity : In like manner, whatever 
is done proudly, maliciouſſy, or inſolently, againſt a 
wiſe man, (who is in nothing different from a God, but 
in point of time) is but attempted in vain. 
ASCULAPIU $8; 

O ſage! O wonderful! O incomparable ſtoic ! This, 
this is a wiſe man indeed] Is it poſſible that people can 
continue flaves to their follies, when wiſdom propoſes - 

- ſuch ſublime, ſuch noble rewards to her followers ? But 
deſcend a little from this high region, in which you are 
placed; conform yourſelves to the weakneſſes of others; 
and convince their ſtupidity by living examples of this 
high pitch of wiſdom you have ſo nobly deſcribed to 

them. But what is the matter with that man to laugh ſo? 
You, there, who ſtand by yourſelf on the left fide, 
while all the reſt are gotten upon the right. 

M A N, ſolus. 
Alas! Sir, who can forbear laughing, to ſee men 
hope by their pride and vanity, to exempt themſelves 
from thoſe infirmities, to which all mankind are naturally 
ſubje& ? This ſage, this wonderful, this incomparable 
ſtoic, after all his noble and high-flown fimilies, is 
neither ſo hard as a diamond, ſo firm as a rock, nor ſo 
elevated as the ſun, This mighty m, who would 
laugh 
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laugh in Phalaris's bull, yet is liable to pain and anguiſh, 
as well as the meaneſt of the people; the moſt vulgar 
weapon ſhall hurt him; and the moſt ordinary ſtreugth 
ſhall reach him. This contemplative perſon, who has 
found out the follies of all mankind, has one of his own 
that he does not ſee, ten times more extravagant than any 
of theirs : ſince there is no folly, ſure, ſo extravagant, 
as for one who labours under all the frailties, and weak- 
neſſes, and infirmities of mankind, to think himſelf in 
any wiſe comparable to the perfe tion of a God. 
ASCULAPIUS. 

Well, friend, what are you then, who dare accuſe the 

ſtoics of folly, who accuſe all the world beſide ? 
Max. 

Alas! Sir, I am a fool too, and am ſo well convinced 
of it, that you ſee I keep by my ſelf on the left fide, 
when all the reſt go to the right; and were I not con- 
vinced my ſelf, I have given ſufficient reaſon to convince 
any one elſe, by troubling myſelf with corre&ing the 
follies of others, while I have ſo many follies of my own 
that are uncorrected ſtill. 

ASCULAPIUS. 

What are become of all the wiſe men then; are there 
none left? 

Max. 

. If you take every man's opinion of himſelf, never 
were there ſo many ; if you take their opinions of one 
another, never were there ſo few. _ 

EASCULAPIUS. 

Are all men then alike ? 

MAR. 

No, there are ſome who are called wiſe, = ſome 
who are called fgols ; not but that the wiſeſt man has a 
ſufficient ſtock of folly too. But the beſt method I can 
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propoſe to diſtinguiſh mankind, is by calling thoſe men 

wiſe, who know themſelves to be fools ; and thoſe men 

fools, who think themſelves to be wiſe. 
ASCULAPIUS. 

Mercury, thou art a ſwift meſſenger, haſte away to 
Jupiter, inform him of what we have done, and know 
his further pleaſure in the matter: you may tell him, that 
upon a full ſurvey of mankind it appears, that every one 


has ſuch a ſufficient ſhare of folly, that he has no reaſon 


at all to complain of his neighbours having more. That 


in anſwer to thoſe who think their folly obſtructs their hap- 


pineſs, it is very plain, that the happinefs of mankind is ſo 


complicated with this folly, that it is impoſlible to cure 


them of the one, without endangering the other too. Should 
we convince the fool who ſquanders away his money, 
that he might live to want it; ſhould we convince the 


fool who heaps up treaſure, that in a little time he muſt 


die, and have all his treaſure taken from him; ſhould 
we convince the huſband, who places his happineſs in his 
wife and children, that the one cuckolds him, and the 
other are none of his; ſhould we convince the man who 
does things to be eternally famous, that after death he 
will have no ſenſe of fame, or of whatever is ſaid of him; 
we ſhould make them all miſerable and wretched. On the 


other fide, by taking away their folly, we ſhou'd take 
away one of the moſt uſeful qualities in the world, 


fince it is very evident, that mankind live upon the 
follies of one another. Were there not fools who ſel} 
eſtates, what woald become of the fools who buy them ? 
Were there not fools who marry, human kind would 


come to an end. Were there not fools of buſineſs, how 


would the fools that meddle with no buſineſs be managed ? 
Were there not fighting fools, who would protect the 
i N 1 fools, 
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fools, that would not fight, from oppreſſion ? And were [if 
there not writing fools, what would the reading fools do 11 
for a diverſion: So that upon the whole matter I think 14 
we had even as good leave the world as we find it. 14 
However, if he thinks there ought to be ſomewhat done 
in this matter, after having made ſo much noiſe about it ; 
the moſt general folly in men being that of ſhewing 
ſeverity to other peoples faults, while they negle& thoſe 
they commit themſelves ; he may order a ſolemn procla- 
mation to be made, that no man ſhall have the 
privilege of cenſuring the follies of other people, till he 
can bring a certificate, under the hands of three judicious 
neighbours, that he has none at all of his own. 


—— 


— 
2 


The DEsPAIRING LOVER, 


Iſtracted with care, 

For Phyllis the fair; 
Since nothing cou'd move her, 
Poor Damon her lover, 

Reſol ves in deſpair 
No longer to languiſh, : 1 
Nor bear ſo much anguiſh: | | 
But, mad with his love, 
To a precipice goes; 
Where a leap from above 
| Wou'd ſoon finiſh his woes. 


When in rage he came there, 
Beholding how ſteep | 
The fides did appear, 
And the bottom how deep ; 
O 3 His 
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His torments projecting, 
And ſadly reflecting. 
That a lover forſaken 
A new love may get; 
But a neck When once broken, 
Can never be ſet: 
And, that he cou'd die 
Whenever he wou'd; 
But, that he cou'd live 
But as long as he cou'd: 
How grievous foever 
The tormetit might grow, 
He ſcorn'd to endeavour 
To finiſh it ſo. 
But bold, unconcern'd 
At thoughts of the pain, 
He calmly return'd 
To his cottage again. - 


— 


- - N — — V— 
s O N 8. 
F all the torments, all the cares, 
With which our Hvesare curſt: 

Of all the plagues a lover bears, 

Sure rivals are the worſt! 
By partners, in each other kind, 

Afflictions eaſier grow 3; 


In love alone we hate to find 
Companions of our woe. 


Sylvia, for all the pangs you ſee, 
Are lab'ring in my breaſt; 

I beg not you would favour me, 
Would you but ſlight the reſt ! | 

| How 
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How great ſoe er your rigours are, 
With them alone Fl cope; 
I can endure my own deſpair, 
But not another's hope. 


* 


A SONG to PEHIIIIõò. 


| I. 5 
HILL IS, we not grieve that nature, 
Forming you, has done her part; 
And in every ſingle feature | 
Shew'd the utmoſt of = _ | 
But in this it is pretended, 
That a mighty grievance lies, 
'That your heart ſhou'd be defended, 
Whilſt you wound us wh 22 eyes. 


Love's a ſenſeleſs inclination, 
Where no mercy's to be found; 
But is juſt, where kind compaſſion 


Gives us balm to heal * wound. 


Perfians, paying ſolemn duty, 
To the riſing ſun inclin'd, 
Never would adore his beauty, 
But in hopes to make him kind. 


04 PHIL II. 
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PHuilLlis's Reſolution, 


I. 
HEN Morne their liberty require, 
They hope no moreto gain, 

But you not only that defire, 

But aſk the Lata r to reign. 

754 40h; 

Think how alle a ſuit you make, 

Then you will ſoon decline ; 
Your freedom, when you pleaſe, pray take, 

But treſpaſs not on mine. 


Un: -: 
No more in vain, Alcander, crave, 
I ne'er will grant the thing, | | 
That he, who once has been my ſlave, 
Should ever be my king. 


p 


— N nd S er K. 8 


An Er IST LE to a Lady who had refolv'd 
againſt MARRIAGE. 


AD AM, I cannot but congratulate 
Your reſolution for a ſingle ſtate: 
Ladies, who would live undi d and free, 
Muſt never put on Hymen's livery. | | 
Perhaps, its outſide ſeems to promiſe fair, | 
* But underneath is nothing elſe but care. 
If once you let the Gordian knot be ty'd, 
Which turns the name of virgin into bride 


That 
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That one fond act your life's beſt ſcene eb 
And leads you in a labyrinth of woes; 

Whoſe ſtrange Meanders you may ſearch about 
But never ſind the clue to let you out. 

The marry'd life affords you little eaſe, 

The beſt of huſbands is ſo hard to pleaſe. 

This in wives careful faces you may ſpell, 

Tho' they diſſemble their misfortunes well. 

No plagues ſo great as an ill- ruling head, 

Yet tis a fate which few young ladies dre ad: 
For love's inſinuating fire they fan, 

With ſweet ideas of a Godlike man. 

Chloris and Phillis glory'd in their ſwains, | 
And ſung their praiſes on the neighb'ring plains ; 
Oh! they were brave, accompliſh'd charming men, 
Angels till marry'd, but proud devils then. 

Sure ſome reſiſtleſs pow'r with Cupid ſides, 

Or we ſhould have more virgins, fewer brides : 
For ſingle lives afford the moſt content, 

Secure and happy, as they're innocent : 

Bright as Olympus, crown'd with endleſs eaſe, 
And calm as Neptune on the Halcyon ſeas. 
Your ſleep is broke with no domeſtic cares: 
No bawling children to diſturb your pray'rs; 
No parting ſorrows to' extort your tears, 

No bluſt ring huſband to renew your fears 
'Therefore dear madam, let a friend adviſe, 
_ and its idle deity deſpiſe : 

Suppreſs wild nature, if it dares rebel ; 
There's no ſuch thing as leading apes in hell. 


: | ; CLrEiL1A 
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CLELIA to Ua ANI A. A 


AN O D E. 
. 115 
H E diſmal regions which no ſun beholds, 
Whilſt his fires roll ſome diſtant world to cheer, 
Which in dry darkneſs, froſt, and chilling cold, 
Spend one long portion of the dragging year, 
At his returning influence never knew 
More joy than Clelia, _— ſhe thinks of you. 
Thoſe zealots, who adore the riſing ſun, 
Would ſoon their darling deity deſpiſec, 
And with more warm, more true devotion run, 
To worſhip nobler beams, Urania's eyes; 
Had they beheld her lovely form divine, 
Where rays more glorious, more attracting, ſhine. 
III. 


But, ah ! frail mortals, tho you may admire 

At a convenient diſtance all her charms, 

Approach them, and yon' Il feel a:raging:fire, - 
Which ſcorches deep, and all ycur pow'r diſarms: 

Thus like th' Arabian bird, your care proceeds 

From the bright object, Which your ꝓleaſure breeds. 


— — 


rn * 
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2. 
x I 
H O' Celia's born to be ador'd, 
And Strephon to adore her born, 
In vain her pity is implor'd, 
Who kills him twice, with charms and ſcorn. | 
II. Fair 
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II. 
Fair Saint to your bleſt orb repair, 
To learn in heav'n a heav'nly mind; 
Thence hearken to a finner's pray'r, 
And be leſs beauteous, or more kind. 


"8 * * 


„ — 
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LVY CON. 

T REP H ON and Damon's flocks together fed, 

Two charming ſwains as e' er Arcadia bred; - 
Both fam'd for wit, and fam'd for beauty both; 
Both in the luſtre of their blooming youth: 
No ſullen cares their tender thoughts remove, 
No paſſions diſcompoſe their ſouls, but love. 
Once, and but once alone, as ſtory goes, 

Between the youths a fierce diſpute aroſe ; 
Not for the merit of their tuneful lays, iy 
(Tho' both deferv'd, yet both deſpis'd that praiſe 
But for a cauſe of greater moment far, 
That merited a lover's utmoſt care. 
Each ſwain the prize of beauty ſtrove to gain, 
For the bright ſhepherdeſs that caus'd his pain. 
Lycon they choſe the diff*rence to decide, 
Lycon, for prudence and ſage counſel try'd ; 

Who love's myſterious arts had ſtudy'd long, | 
And taught, when old, what he had praQtis'd young. 
For the diſpute alternate verſe they chooſe, 
Alternate verſe delights the rural muſe. 


Streph. To Flavia, love, thou juſtly ow'ſtthe prize, 
dhe owns thy pow'r, nor does thy laws reprove. 

Dam. Tho? Sylvia, for herſelf, love's pow'r defies, 
What crowds of vaſſals has ſhe made to love? 


Strep. 
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| Strep. When Flavia comes attir'd for rural games, 
Each curl, each flow'r ſhe wears, a charm expreſs. 
Dam. Sylvia, without a foreign aid, inflames ; 
 Charm'd with her eyes we never mind her dreſs. 
Strep. Have you ſeen Flavia with her flaxen hair? 
She ſeems an image of the queen of love ! 
Dam. Sylvia's dark hair like Leda's locks appear, 
And yet, like her, has charms to conquer Jove. 
Strep. Flavia by crowds of lovers is admir'd ; 
Happy that youth who ſhall the fair enjoy ! 
Dam. Sylvia neglects her lovers, lives retir'd ; 
Happy, that could her lonely thoughts employ ! 
Strep. Flavia, where-e'er ſhe comes, the ſwains * 
And ev'ry ſmile ſhe gives conveys a dart. 
Dam Sylvia the ſwains with native coldneſs views, 
And yet what ſhepherd can defend his heart; 
Strep. Flavia's bright beauties in an inſtant ſtrike; 
Gazers, before they think of it, adore. 
Dam. Sylvia's ſoft charms, as ſoon as ſeen we like; 
But ſtill the more we think, we love the more. 
Strep. Who is ſo ſtupid that has Flavia ſeen, 
As not to view the nymph with vaſt delight ? 
Dam. Who has ſeen Sylvia and ſo ſtupid been, 
As to remember any other ſight? 
Strep. What thoughts has Flavia, when with care ſhe 
views 
Her charming graces in the cryſtal lakes? 
Dam. To ſee hers, Sylvia need no mirrors uſe : 
She ſees them by the conqueſts that ſhe makes. 
Strep. With what aſſurance Flavia walks the plains ? 
She knows the nymphs muſt all their lovers yield. 
Dam. Sylvia with bluſhes wounds the gazing ſwains, 
And while ſhe ſtrives to fly, ſhe wins the field. 
Strep. Flavia at firſt young Melibceus lov'd ; 
For me ſhe did that charming youth forſake. 


Dam. 
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Dam. Sylvia's relentleſs heart was never mov'd; 
Gods that I might the firſt impreſſion make. — 
Strep. Shou'd Flavia hear that Sylvia vy'd with her, 
W hat indignation would the charmer ſhow ; 
Dam. Sylvia wou'd Flavia to herſelf prefer: + 
There we alone her judgment diſallow.” 
Strep. If Sylvia's charms with Flavia's can compare, 
Why is This crowded ſtil}, and That alone? 
Dam. Becauſe their ways of life ſo diff rent are; 
Flavia gives all men hopes, and Sylvia none. 


-Lyoin Shepherds, enough ; now cunts youram'r rous war: 
Or too much heat may carry both too far: 

I well attended the diſpute, and find 

Both nymphs have charms, but each in diff rent kind. 
Flavia deſerves more pains than ſhe will coſt; _ 

As eafily got, were ſhe not eaſily loſt. 

Sylvia is much more difficult to gain; | 

But, once poſleſs'd, will well reward the pain. 

We wiſh them Flavia's all, when firſt we burn; 

But, once poſleſs'd, wiſh they would Sylvia's turn. 
And, by the diff rent charms in each expreſt, 

One we ſhou'd ſooneſt love, the other beſt. 


— —U— — — 
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A Poem in Praiſe of the Horn- Boo 


Written under a fit of the Gour. 


Magni magna Patrant, nos non niſi Ludicra 
__——— X Podagra hæc otia fecit. 


AIL] antient book, moſt venerable code! 
Learning's firſt cradle, and it's laſt abode! 
The huge unnumber'd volumes which we ſee, 
By lazy plagiaries are ſtol'n from thee. 
Yet future times, to thy ſufficient ſtore, 
Shall ne'er preſume to add one letter more. 


Thee will 1 ſing in comely wainſcot bound, 
And golden verge encloſing thee around ; _ 
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The faithful horn before, from age to age, 
Preſerving thy. invaluable page; 

Behind, thy patron faint in armour ſhines, 

With ſword and lance, to guard thy ſacred lines: 
Beneath his coutſer's feet the dragon lies 
Transfx d; his blood thy ſcarlet cover dies; 
Ti inſtructive handte's at the bottom fix d. 

Leſt E gue ee ang the text. 


Or if to ginger- 1 * malt deſcend, 
And liquoriſh learning to thy babes extend; 
Or ſugar d plane o erſpread with beaten ol! 
Does the ſweet treaſure bf thy letters hold; 
Thou till ſhalt be my ſong Apollo's choir 
I ſcorn t invoke; Cadmus my verſe inſpire: 
T' was Cadmus who the firſt materials brought 
Of all the learning which has fince been taught, 
Soon made compleat! for mortals neꝰer ſhall know 
More than contain'd of old the Chriſt-crofs row: 
What maſters dictate, or what doctors preach, 
Wiſe matrons hence. een to bur children teach, 
Bat as the name of ev'ry plant and flower 
(So common that each peaſant knows its wy 
Phyſicians in myſterious cant expreſs, 
T' amuſe the patient, and inhance their fees; 
So from the letters of our native tongue, 
Put in Greek ferauls, a myſt'ry too is ſprang, 
Schools are erected, puzzling grammars made, 
And artful men ſtrike out a gainful trade, 
Strange characters adorn the learned gate, 
And heedleſs youth catch at the ſhining bait. 
The pregnant bqys the noiſy charms declare, 


- 


And * Tau's, and Delta 5, make their mothers ſtare; 


n n n 1 


—— CO 


* The Greek letters T, A. 
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Th' uncommon ſounds amaze the vulgar ear, 

And what's uncommon never coſts too dear. 
Yet in all tongues the Ho x n-Book is the ſame, 
Taught by the Grecian maſter, or the Engliſh dame. 


But how ſhall I thy endleſs virtues tell, 
In which thou doſt all other books excell? 
No greaſy thumbs thy ſpotleſs leaf can ſoil, 
Nor crooked dogs-ears thy ſmooth corners ſpoil ; 
In idle pages no errata ſtand, 


To tell the blunders of the printer's Foal 


No fulſome dedication here is writ, 

Nor flatt'ring verſe, to praiſe the author's wit: 
The margin with no tedious notes is vex'd, 
Nor various readings to confound the text: 

All parties in thy lit'ral ſenſe agree, . 
Thou perfect center of concordancy: 

Search we the records of an ancient date, 

Or read what modern hiſtories relate, 


They all proclaim what wonders have been yore 


By the plain letters taken as they run, 7 

« Too high the floods of paſſion us'd to roll, 

« And rend the Roman youth's impatient ſoul ; _ 

« His haſty anger furniſh'd ſcenes of blood, 

« And frequent deaths of worthy men enſu'd : 

In vain were all the weaker methods try'd, 
None could ſuffice to ſtem the furious tide, 

« Thy ſacred linc he did but once repeat, Roe FS 
« And laid the . and coal'd the raging heat. 


— — 


* The lines thus © mark'd, deſcribe the advice given to 
Auguſtus, by Athenodorus the ſtoic philoſopher, who defired 
the emperor neither to ſay nor do any thing till he had firſt ſaid 
over the alphabet, or letters of the horn- book; the ſtrict ob- 
ſervance of this rule would be the means to make his paſſion 
fall, and prevent any raſh words or actions. 

Thy 
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Thy heav'nly notes, like angels muſic, cheer 
Departing ſouls, and ſooth the dying ear. 
An aged peaſant, on his lateſt bed, 
Wiſh'd for a friend ſome godly book to read; 
The pious grandſon thy: known handle takes, 
And (eyes lift up) this ſav'ry lecture makes: 
Great A, he gravely read; th' important ſound 
The empty walls and hollow roof rebound : 
Th' expiring antient rear'd his drooping head, 
And thank'd his ftars that Hodge had learn'd to read. 
Great B, the yonker bauls; O heavenly breath ! 
What ghoſtly comforts in the hour of death! 
What hopes I feel! Great C, pronounc'd the boy 
The grandfire dies with extaſy of joy. 


Yet in ſome lands ſuch ignorance abounds, 
Whole pariſhes ſcarce know thy uſeful ſounds. 
Of Eſſex hundreds fame gives this report, 
But fame, I ween, ſays many things in ſport. 
Scarce lives the man to whom thou'rt quite unknown, 
Tho' few th' extent of thy vaſt empire own. 
Whatever wonders magick ſpells can do 
On earth, in air, in ſea, in ſhades below; 
What words profound and dark wiſe Mah'met ſpoke, 
When his old cow an' angel's figure took ; 
What ſtrong enchantments ſage Canidia knew, 
Or Horace ſung, fierce monſters to ſubdue, | a 
O mighty book, are all contain'd in you! 
All human arts, and ev'ry ſcience meet, 
Within the limits of thy ſingle ſheet : 
From thy vaſt root all learning's branches grow, 
AndÞll her fireams from thy deep fountain flow. 
And lo! while thus thy wonders I indite, 
Inſpir'd I feel the pow'r of 1 I write; 


3 


' 33 
| 
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The gentler gout his former rage forgets, 
Leſs frequent now, and leſs ſevere the fits : 


Looſe grow the chains which bound my uſeleſs feet ; 


Stiffneſs and pain from ev ry joint retreat; 


Surprizing ſtrength comes every moment on, 


I ſtand, I ſtep, I walk and now Irun. 
Here let me ceaſe, my hobbling numbers ſtop, 
And at Þ thy handle hang my crutches up. 


— 
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To the Riel 


Dr. W1I LKINS, 


Warden of Wadham college in Oxford; 


„ 


EE ING you are vleaſed- to think fi that theſe 
8 papers ſhould come into the public, which were at 
firſt deſigned to live only in a deſk, or ſome private 

friend's hands; I humbly take the boldneſs to commit 
them to the ſecurity which your name and protection 
will give them with the moſt knowing part of the world. 
There are two things eſpecially in which they ſtand in 
need of your defence: one is, that they fall ſo infinitely 
below the full and lofty genius of that excellent poet, 
who made this way of writing free of our nation : the 
other, that they are ſo little proportioned and equal to 
the renown of that prince, on whom they were written, 
Such great actions and lives deſerving rather to be the 
ſubjects of the nobleſt pens and divine fancies, than 
of ſuch ſmall beginners and weak eſſayers in poetry 
as myſelf. Againſt theſe dangerous prejud:ces, there 
emains no other ſhield, than the univerſal eſteem 
| and authority which your judgment and approbation 
N carries with it. The right you have to them, ſir, 
s not only on the account of the relation you had 
ö | o this great perſon, nor of the general favour 
| 'which all arts receive from you; but more particu- 


3 | larly 
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DEDICATION. 


larly by reaſon of that obligation and zeal with which 
I am bound to dedicate myſelf to your fervice : for 
| having been a long time the obje& of your care 

and indulgence towards the advantage of my ſtudies 
and fortune, having been moulded as it were, by your 
own hands, and formed under your government, not 
* to entitle you to any thing which my meanneſs pro- 

duees, would not only be injuſtice, but ſacrilege: fo 
that if there be any thing here tolerably ſaid, which 


deſerves pardon, it is yours, Sir, as well as he, 
who is, | 


Your moſt devoted, 


and obliged ſervant, 


THro. SPRAT. 


* 
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To the happy MzmoRy of the late] 
LoRD PROTECTOR. 


I. 
IS true, great name, thou art ſecure 
From the forgetfulneſs and rage 
Of death, or envy, or devouring age; 
Thou canſt the force and teeth of time endure: 
Thy fame, like men, the elder it doth grow, 
Will of it ſelf turn whiter too, | 
Without what needleſs art can do; 
Will live beyond thy breath, beyond thy hearſe, 
"Tho! it were never heard or ſung in verſe. 
Without our help, thy memory is ſafe; 
They only want an epitaph, 
That do remain alone 
Alive in an inſcription, 
Remembred only on the braſs, or ne, 
Tis all in vain what we can do: 
All our roſes and perfumes 772 
Will but officious folly ſhow, 
And pious nothings to ſuch mighty tombs. 
All our incenſe, gums and balm, 
Are but unneceſſary duties here: 
The poets may their ſpices ſpare, 
Their coſtly numbers, and their tuneful feet: 
That need not be embalm'd; which of itſelf is ſweet; 
| P 4 II. We 
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II. 
We know to praiſe thee is a dangerous proof 
Of our obedience and our love: 
For when the ſun and fire meet, 
The one's extinguiſh'd quite; 
And yet the other never is more bright. 
So they that write of thee, and join 
Their feeble names with thine; 


Their weaker ſparks with thy illuſtrious light, 


Will loſe themſelves in that ambitious thought ; 
And yet no fame to thee from hence be brought. 
We know, bleſs'd ſpirit, thy mighty name 
Wants no addition of another's beam ; 
It's for our pens too high, and full of theme: | 
The muſes are made great by thee, not thou by them, 
Thy fame's eternal lamp will live, 
And in thy ſacred urn ſurvive, 
Without the food of oil, which we can give, 
"Tis true; but yet our duty calls our ſongs; 
Duty commands our tongues : 
Tho' thou want not our praiſes, we 
Are not excus'd for what we owe to thee ; 
For ſo men from religion are not freed, 
But from the altars clouds muſt riſe, 
Tho' heaven itſelf doth nothing need, 


And tho' the Gods don't want an earthly ſacrifice. 


III. 

Great life of wonders, whoſe each year 
Full of new miracles did appear ! 
Whoſe every month might be 
Alone a chronicle, or hiſtory !_ 
Others great actions are 
But thinly ſcatter'd here and there; 
At beſt, but all one ſingle ſtar; 

But thine the milky- way, 


All one continued light, of undiſtinguiſh'd tay 7 ; 


They 
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They throng'd ſo cloſe, that nought elſe could be ſeen, 
Scarce any common ſky did come between: 
What ſhall I ſay, or where begin? 

Thou may'ſt in double ſhapes be ſhown, 

Or in thy arms, or in thy gown ; 

Like Jove, ſometimes with warlike thunder, and 

Sometimes with peaceful ſcepter in his hand ; 
Or in the field, or on the throne. 

In what thy head, or what thy arm hath done, 
All that thou didſt was ſo refin'd, 

So full of ſubſtance, and ſo ſtrongly j join'd, 
So pure, ſo weighty gold, | 
That the leaſt grain of it, 

If fully ſpread and beat, | 

Would many leaves and mighty volumes hold. 

IV. 

Before thy name was publiſh'd, and whilſt yet 

Thou only to thyſelf wert great, 

Whilſt yet the happy bud 
Was not quite ſeen or underſtood, 

It then ſure ſigns of future greatneſs ſhew'd : 
Then thy domeſtic worth 
Did tell the world what it would be, 

When it ſhould fit occaſion ſee, 

When a full ſpring ſhould call it forth : 

As bodies in the dark and night, 

Have the ſame colours, the ſame red and . 

As in the open day and light; 

The ſun doth only ſhew 

That they are, bright, not make them ſo. 

So whilſt but private walls did know 

What we to ſuch a mighty mind ſhould owe, 

Then the fame virtues. did appear, 

Tho? in a leſs and more contracted ſphere, 

As full, tho' not as large as ſince they were: 

5 And 
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And like great rivers, fountains, tho 

At firſt fo deep thou didſt not go: 

Tho' then thine was not ſo enlarg'd a flood; 
Yet when *twas little, * as clear, as good. 


*Tis true thou was not born unto a crown, 

Thy ſcepter's not thy father's, but thy own : 
Thy purple was not made at once in haſte, 

But after many other colours paſt, 

It took the deepeſt princely dye at laſt. 

Thou didſt begin with leſſer cares, 

And private thoughts took up thy private years : 
Thoſe hands which were ordain'd by fates 

To change the world and alter ſtates, 

PraQtis'd at firſt that vaſt deſign 


On meaner things with equal mien. 


That ſoul which ſhould ſo many ſcepters ſway, 
To whom ſo many kingdoms ſhould obey, 
Learn'd firſt to rule in a domeſtic way : 
S0 government itſelf began 


From family, and fingle man, 
Was by the ſmall relation firſt 


Of huſband and of father nurs'd, 
And from thoſe leſs beginnings paſt, 
To ſpread itſelf o'er all the world at laſt. 
. 
But when thy country (then almoſt 8 
Thy virtue and thy courage call'd; 
When England did thy arms intreat, 
And't had been fin in thee not to be great: 
When every ſtream, and every flood, 

Was a true vein of earth, and run with blood: 
When unus'd arms, and unknown war 
Fill'd every place, and every ear; 

When the great ſtorms and diſmal night 80 

Di 
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Did all the land affright ; 
_ "Twas time for thee to bring forth all our light. 
Thou left'ſ thy more delightful peace, 
Thy private life and better eaſe ; 
Then down thy ſteel and armour took, 
Wiſhing that it ſtill hung upon the hook: 
When death had got a large commiſſion out, 
Throwing the arrows and her fting about ; 
Then thou (as once the healing ſerpent roſe) 
Waſt lifted up, not for thyſelf but us. 
VII. | 
Thy country wounded was, and fick, before 
Thy wars and arms did her reſtore : 
Thou knew'lt where the diſeaſe did lie, 
And like the cure of ſympathy, 
The ſtrong and certain remedy 
Unto the weapon didſt apply; 
Thou didft not draw the ſword, and ſo 
Away the ſcabbard throw, 
As if thy country ſhou'd 
Be the inheritance of Mars and blood: 
But that when the great work was ſpun, 
War in itſelf ſhould be undone; | 
'That peace might land again upon the ſhore, 
Richer and better than before : 
The huſbandmen no ſteel ſhall know, 
None but the uſeful iron of the plow; 
That bays might creep on every ſpear : 
And tho' our ſky was overſpread 
With a deſtructive red; 
Twas but till thou our fun didſt in full light appear. 
VIII. 8 
When Ajax dy'd, the purple blood, 
That from his gaping wound had flow'd, 
Turn'd into letter, every leaf 
Had on it wrote his epitaph : 
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So from that crimſon flood, 
Which thou by fate of times wert led 
Unwillingly to ſhed, 
Letters, and learning roſe, and Wend : 
Thou fought*ſt, not out of envy, hope, or hate, 
But to refine the church and ſtate; 
And like the Romans, whate'er thou 
In the field of Mars didſt mow, 
Was, that a holy iſland hence might grow. 
Thy wars, as rivers raiſed by a ſhower, 
Which welcome clouds do pour, 
Tho” they at firſt may ſeem 
To carry all away with an enrage ] ſtream; 
Yet did not happen that they might deſtroy, 
Or the better parts annoy : 
But all the filth and mud to ſcour, 
And leave behind another ſlime, 
To give a birth to a more happy power. 
7 IX 


In fields unconquer'd, and ſo well 
Thou didit in battles and in arms excel; 
That ſteely arms themſelves might be 
Worn out in war as ſoon as thee; 
Sacceſs ſo cloſe upon thy troops did wait, 
As if thou firſt hadſt conquer'd fate; 
As if uncertain vi dory 
Had been firſt o'ercome by thee ; 3 
As if her wings were clipt, and could not flee, 
Whilſt thou didſt only ſerve, 
Before thou hadi what firſt thou didſt ffs, 
Others by thee did great things do, | 
Triumph'dſt thyſelf, and mad'ſt them triumph too; 
Tho' they above thee did appear, 
As yet in a more large and higher ſphere : 
Thou, the great Sun, gav'ſt light to every ſtar; 
f Thy ſelf 
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Thy ſelf an army wert alone, 
And mighty troops contain'd in one. 
'Thy only ſword did guard the land, 
Like that which flaming in the angel's hand, 
From men God's garden did defend , 
But yet thy ſword did more than his, 
Not only nn but did make this land a paradiſe. 
X. 
Thou foughtꝰſt not to be high or great, 
Nor for a ſcepter or a crown, 
Or ermin, purple, or the throne ; 
But as the veſtal heat, 
Thy fire was kindled from above alone: 
Religion putting on thy ſhield 
Brought thee victorious to the field. 
Thy arms, like thoſe which ancient heroes wore, 
Were given by the God thou didſt adore : 
And all the words thy armies had, 
Were on an heavenly anvil made; 
Not int'reſt, or any weak deſire 
Of rule or empire, did thy mind inſpire: 
Thy valour like the holy fire, 
Which did before the Perſian armies go, 
Liv'd in the camp, and yet was ſacred too: 
Thy mighty ſword anticipates, 
What was deſerv'd by heaven and thoſe bleſt "= 
And makes the church triumphant here below. 
XI. | ; 
Tho' fortune did hang on thy ſword, 
And did obey thy mighty word ; 
Tho' fortune, for thy fide and thee, 
Forgot her lov'd inconſtancy ; 
Amidſt thy arms and trophies thou 
Wert valiant and gentle too; 
Woundedſt thyſelf, when thou — kill thy foe, | 
Like 
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Like ſteel, when it much work has paſt, 
That which was rough does ſhine at laſt, 
Thy arms by being oftner us'd did ſmoother grow. 
Nor did thy battles make thee proud or high, 
Thy conqueſt rais'd the ſtate, r not thee : 
Thou overcam'ſt thyſelf in every victory. 
As when the fun in a directer line, 
Upon a poliſh'd golden ſhield doth ſhine, 
The ſhield reflects unto the ſun again his light: 
So when the heavens ſmil'd on thee in fight ; 
When thy propitious God had lent 
Succeſs and victory to thy tent; 
To heav'n again the victory was ſent. 
England, *till thou did' come, 
Confin'd her valour home; 
Then our own rocks did ſtand 
Bounds to our fame as well as land, 
And were to ns as well 
As to our enemies unpaſſable : 
We were aſham'd at what we read, 
And bluſh'd at what our fathers did, 
Becauſe we came ſo far behind the dead. 
The Britiſh lion hung his main, and droop'd, 
To ſlavery and burden ſtoop'd, 
With a — ſleep and fear 
Lay in his den, and languiſh d there; 
At whoſe leaf voice before, 
A trembling echo run through every ſhore, 
And ſhook the world at every roar : 
Thou his ſubdu'd courage didſt reſtore, 
Sharpen his claws, and from bis eyes 
Mad' ſt the ſame dreadful lightning riſe ; 
Mad'ſt him again affright the neighbouring floods, 
His mighty thunder ſounds through all the woods : 
Thou haſt our military fame redeem'd, 1 
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Which was loſt, or clouded ſeem'd: 
Nay, more, heaven did by thee beſtow 
On us, at once an iron age, a 
XIII. 
Till thou command'dſt, that azure chain of Waves, 
Which nature round about us ſent, 
Made us to every pirate ſlaves, 
Was rather burden than an ornament; 
Thoſe fields of ſea, that waſh'd our ſhores, 
Were plow'd, and reap'd by other hands than ours : | 
To us, the liquid maſs, 
Which doth about us run, 
As it is to the fun, 
Only a bed to ſleep on was 
And not as now a powerful throne, 
To ſhake and ſway the world thereon. 
Our princes in their hand a globe did ſhew, 
But not a perfet one, 
Compos'd of earth and water too. 
But thy commands the floods obey d, 
Thou all the wilderneſs of water ſway d: 
Thou did'it not only wed the ſea, 
Not make her equal, but a ſlave to thee. 
Neptune himſelf did bear thy yoke, 
Stoop'd, and trembled at thy ſtroke : 
He that ruled all the main, | 
 Acknowledg'd thee his ſovereign : 
And now the conquer'd ſea doth pay 
More tribute to thy Thames than that unto the ſea, 


Till now our valour did ourſelves more hurt; 
Our wounds to other nations were a ſport ; 
And as the earth, our land produc'd 
| Tron and ſteel, which ſhould to tear ourſelves be us d: 
Our ſtrength within itſelf did break, 
| Like thund'ring cannons crack, 
1 | And | 
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And kill'd thoſe that were near, 

While the enemies ſecur'd and untouch'd were. 
But now our trumpets thou haſt'made to ſound 
Againft their enemies walls in foreign ground ; 

1 And yet no echo back to us returning found. 

England is now the happy peaceful iſle, 
And all the world the while, 

Is exerciſing arms and wars 


With foreign or inteſtine jars. 
The torch extinguiſh'd here, we lent to others oil. 


| We give to all, yet know ourſelves no fear; 
We reach the flame of ruin and of death, 
Where e' er we pleaſe our ſwords to unſheath, 
| | Whilſt we in calm and temperate regions breathe : 

Like to the ſun, whoſe heat is hurFd 

Through every corner of the world ; 

Whoſe flame through all the air doth go. 
And yet the ſun himſelf the while no fire God know. * 


, : XV. 
Beſides, the een of thy peace 1 
Are not in number, nor in value leſs. * 
Thy hand did cure, and cloſe the ſears | woe” 


Of our bloody civil wars; 
Not only lanc'd but heal'd the wound, 
| Made us again as healthy and as ſound : 
When now the ſhip was well nigh loſt, | 
| After the ſtorm upon the coalt, 
; By its mariners endanger'd moſt ; 
| When they their ropes And, helms had left, 
When the planks aſunder cleft, _, 
And floods came roaring in with mighty ound, 
Thou a ſafe land and harbour for us found, | 
And ſavedſt thoſe that would, themſelves have drown'd: . 
A work which none but heaven and thee could do, 
Thou mad'ſt us happy whether we would, or ng; 
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Thy judgment, mercy, temperance ſo great, 
As if thoſe virtues only in thy mind had ſeat: 
Thy piety not only in the field, but peace, 
When heaven ſeem'd to be wanted leaſt ; 
Thy temples not like Janus only were 
Open in time of war, 
When thou hadſt greater cauſe to fear: 
Religion and the awe of heaven poſſeſt 
All places and all times alike thy breaſt. 
XVI. 
Nor didft thou only for thy age provide, 
But for the years to come beſide ; 

Our after-times and late poſterity, 


Shall pay unto thy fame as much as we; 
They too are made by thee. 


When fate did call thee to a higher throne, 
And when thy mortal work was done, 
7 When heaven did ſay it, and thou muſt be gone, 
Thou him to bear thy burden choſe, 
Who might (if any could) make us forget thy loſs ; 
Nor hadſt thou him deſign'd, 
Had he not been 
Not only to thy blood, but virtue kin, 
Not only heir unto thy throne, but mind: 
"Tis he ſhall perfect all thy cures, 
And with a fine thread weave out thy loom: 
So one did bring the choſen people from 
Their ſlavery and fears, 
Led them through their pathleſs road, 
Guided himſelf by God. 
H'as brought them to the borders ; but a ſecond hand 
Did ſettle and ſecure them in the promis'd land. 
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Jo a Perſon of Honour, (Mr. EDpw ar» 


HowARD) upon his Incomparable, 
Incomprehenſible Poem, intitled the 
Britiſh Princes. 


O U R book our old knight-errants fame revives, 
Writ in a ſtile agreeing with their lives. 
All rumours ſtrength their proweſs did out go, 
All rumours ſkill your verſes far out- do 
To praiſe the Welch the world muſt now combine, 
Since to their leeks you do your laurel join: 


Such lofty ſtrains your country's ſtory fit, 


W hoſe mountain nothing equals but your wit. 
Bonduca, were ſhe ſuch, as here we ſee 

(In Britiſh paint) none could more dreadful be : 

With naked armies ſhe encounter'd Rome, 

Whoſe ftrength with naked nature you o'ercome. 

Nor let ſmall criticks blame this mighty queen, 

That in king Arthur's time ſhe here is ſeen: 


| You that can make immortal by your ſong, 


May well one life four hundred years prolong. 
'Thus Virgil bravely dar'd for Dido's love, 
'The ſettled courſe of time and years to move, 
Though him you imitate in this alone, 

In all things elſe you borrow help from none: 
No antick tale of Greece or Rome you take, 
Their fables and examples you forſake. 


With true heroic glory you diſplay 


A ſubject new, writ in the neweſt way. 
Go forth, great author, for the world's delight ; 
Teach it, what none eber taught you, how to write; 
| They 
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They talk ſtrange things that ancient poets did; 
How trees, and ſtones they into buildings lead: 

For poems to raiſe cities, now, 'tis hard, 

But yours, at leaſt, will build half Paul's churchyard, 


On his Mis TR tss Drown'd. 


WE E T ſtream, that doſt with equal pace 
Both thyſelf flye and thyſelf chace, 
Forbear awhile to flow, 
And liſten to my woe. 


Then go and tell the ſea that all its brine 
| Is freſh, compar'd to mine ; 
Inform it that the gentler dame, 
Who was the life of all my flame, 
In th' glory of her bud 
Has paſs d the fatal flood, 
Death by this only ſtroke triumphs above 
The greateſt power of love: 
Alas, alas! I mutt give o'er, 
My ſighs will let me add no more. 

Go on, {ſweet ſtream, and henceforth reſt 
No more than does my troubled breaſt; _ 
And if my ſad complaints have made thee ſtay, 

Theſe tears, theſe tears ſhall mend thy way. 
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Firſt deſcrib'd in Greek by Tavcyvinss; 


THE 


PLAGUE of ATHENS, 
| Which happen'din the 


Second Year of the Peloponnefian War. 


Then in Latin by LuexzTivs, 
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To my Worthy and Learned Friend, 


Dr. WAL T E R POPE, 


Late Proctor of * 


G of OX FOR p. | 


8 IR, 
Know not what pleaſure you Gould take j in 
beſtowing your commands ſo unprofitably, 
unleſs it be that for which nature ſometimes 
cheriſhes and allows monſters, the love; of variety. 
This only delight you will receive by turning over 
this rude and unpoliſh'd copy, and comparing it 
with my excellent patterns, the Greek and Latin. 
By this you will ſee how much a noble ſubject is 
changed and disfigured by an ill hand, and what 
reaſon Alexander had to forbid. his picture to be 
drawn but by ſome celetated pencil. In Greek, 
Thucydides ſo well and fo lively expreſſes it, that 
1 know not which is more a poem, his deſcription 
or that of Lucretius. Though it muſt be ſaid, that 
the hiſtorian had a vaſt advantage over the poet ; 
he having been preſent on the place, and aſſaulted 
by the diſeaſe bimſelf, had the horror ſamiliar to his 
eyes, and all the ſhapes of the miſery ſtill remain- 
ing on his mind, which muſt needs make a great 
impreſſion on his pen and fancy; whereas the poet 
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forced to follow his footſteps, and only work on 
that matter he allowed him. This I ſpeak, becauſe 
it may in ſome meaſure too excuſe my own 
defects: for being ſo far removed from the place 


whereon the diſeaſe acted his tragedy, and time 


having denied us many of the circumſtances, 
cuſtoms of the country, and other ſmall things 
which would be of great uſe to any one who did 
intend to be perfect on the ſubjet ; beſides only 
writing by an idea of that which I never yet ſaw, 
nor care to feel, (being not of the humour of the 
painter in Sir Philip Sidney, who thruſt himſelf 
into the midſt of a fight, that he might the better 
delineate it.) Having, I ſay, all theſe diſadvantages, 
and many more for which I muſt only blame myſelf, 
it cannot be expected that I ſhould come near 
equalling him, in whom none of the contrary 
advantages were wanting. Thus then, Sir, by 
emboldening me to this raſh attempt, you have 
given opportunity to the Greek and Latin to 
triumph over our mother-tongue. Yet I would 
not have the honour of the countries or languages 
engaged in the compariſon, but that the inequality 
ſhould reach no farther than the authors. But I 
have much reaſon to fear the juſt indignation of that 
excellent perſon, (the preſent ornament and ho- 


nour of our nation) whoſe way of writing I imi- 


tate: for he may think himſelf as much injured by 
my following him, as were the heavens by that 
bold man's counterfeiting the ſacred and unimitable 
noiſe of thunder, by the ſound of braſs and horſes 
hoofs. I ſhall only ſay for myſelf, that I took 
Cicero's 


* 
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Cicero's advice, who bids us, in imitation, propoſe 
the nobleſt pattern to our thoughts; for ſo we 
may be ſure to be raiſed above the common level, 
tho' we come infinitely ſhort of what we aim at. 
Yet I hope that renowned poet will have none of 
my crimes any way reflect on himſelf; for it was 
not any fault in the excellent muſician, that the 
weak bird, endeavouring by ſtraining its throat 
to follow its notes, deſtroyed herſelf in the attempt, 
Well, Sir, by this, that I have choſen rather to 
expoſe myſelf than to be diſobedient, you may 
gueſs with what zeal and hazard I ſtrive to approve 
myſelf, 


SIR, 
Your moſt humble and 


Affectionate Servant, 


| Tuo. SyRAr. 
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T HU CYDIDE S, LIE. II. 
As it is excellently tranſlated by Mr. HO BBS. 


N the very beginning of ſummer, the Peloponnefians, 
and their confederates, with two thirds of their 
forces, as before, invaded Attica, under the conduct of 
Archidamus, the ſon of Zeuxidamas, king of Lacedzmon : 
and after they had encamped themſelves, waſted * 


country about them. 


They had not been many gays in Attica, when the 
plague firſt began amongſt the Athenians, ſaid alſo to have 
ſeized formerly on divers other parts, as about Lemnos, 
and elſewhere; but ſo great a plague, and mortality of 


men was never remembred to have happened in any place 


before. For at firſt neither were the phyſicians able to 


cure it, through ignorance of what it was, but died 


faſteſt themſelves, as being the men that moſt approached 
the ſick, nor any other art of man availed whatſoever. 
All ſupplications to the Gods, and enquiries of oracles, 
and whatſoever other means they uſed of that kind proved 


all unprofitable, infomuch, as ſubdued with the greatneſs 


of the evil, they gave them all over. It began (by report) 
firſt in that part of Æthiopia that lieth upon Egypt, and 
thence fell down into Egypt and Africk, and into the 
greateſt part of the territories of the king. It invaded 
Athens on a ſudden, and touched firſt upon thoſe that 
dwelt in Pyræus, inſomuch as they reported that the Pe- 


loponneſians had caſt poiſon into their wells; for ſprings 
there were not any in that place. But afterwards it 
: came up into the high city, and then they died a great 
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deal faſter. Now let every man, phyſician or other, 
concerning the ground of this ſickneſs, whence it 
ſprung, and what cauſes he thinks able to produce ſo 
great an alteration, ſpeak according to his own know- 
ledge 3 for my own part, I will deliver but the manner 
of it, and lay open only ſuch things as one may take his 
mark by to diſcover the ſame if it come again, havin 
been both fick of it myſelf, and ſeen others fick of the 
ſame. This year, by confeſſion of all men, was of all 
other, for other diſeaſes, moſt free and healthful. If any 
man were ſick before, his diſeaſe turned to this; if not, 
yet ſuddenly, without any apparent cauſe preceding, and 
being in perfect health, they were taken firſt with an ex- 
treme ach in their heads, redneſs and inflammation in the 
eyes; and then inwardly their throats and tongues grew 
preſently bloody, and their breath noiſom and uutavoury. 
Upon this followed a ſneezing and hoarſeneſs, and not long 
after, the pain, together with a mighty cough, came down 
into the breaſt. And when once it was ſettled in the ſtomach 
it cauſed. yomit, and with great torment came up all man. 
ner of bilious purgation that phyſicians ever named. 
Moſt of them had alſo the hickyexe, which brought with 
it a ſtrong convulſion, and in ſome ceaſed quickly, but 
in others was long before it gave over. Their bodies out- 
wardly to the touch, were neither very hot nor pale, but 
reddiſh, livid, and beflowered with little pimples and 
Wwhelks; but ſo burned inwardly, as not to endure any 
the lighteſt cloaths or linnen garment to be upon them, 
nor any thing but mere nakedneſs, but rather moſt wil- 
lingly to have caſt themſelves into the cold water. And 
many of them tliat were not looked to, poſſeſſed with 
inſatiate thirſt, ran unto the wells; and to drink much or 
little was indifferent, being ſtill from eaſe and power to 
fleep as far as ever. 
As long as the diſeaſe was at the height, their bodies 
waſted not, but refilted the torment beyond all expecta- 


tion, 
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tion, inſomuch as the moſt of them either died of their 
inward burning in nine or ſeven days, whilſt they had 
yet ſtrength ; or if they eſcaped that, then the diſeaſe 
falling down in their bellies, and caufing there great 
exulcerations and immoderate looſenefs, they died many 
of them afterwards through weakneſs: for the diſeaſe 
(which firſt took the head) began above, and came 
down, and paſſed through the whole body: and he 
that overcame the worſt of it, was yet marked with the 
loſs of his extreme parts; for breaking out both at 
their privy members, and at their fingers and toes, many 
with the loſs of theſe eſcaped. There were alſo ſome 
that loſt their eyes, and many that preſently upon their 
recovery were taken with ſuch an oblivion of all things 
whatſoever, as they neither knew themſelves nor their 
acquaintance, For this was a kind of fickneſs which 
far ſurmounted all expreſſion of words, and both ex- 
ceeded human nature in the cruelty wherewith it handled 
each one, and appeared alſo otherwiſe to be none of 
thoſe diſeaſes that are bred among us, ard that eſpecially 
by this: For all, both birds and beaſts, that uſe to 
feed on human fleſh, though many men lay abroad 
unburied, either came not at them, or taſting periſhed. 
An argument whereof, as touching the birds, was the 
manifeſt defect of ſuch fowl, which were not then ſeen, 


neither about the carcaſes, or anywhere elſe ; but by 


the dogs, becauſe they are familiar with men, this 
effect was ſeen much clearer. So that this diſeaſe (to 
paſs over many ſtrange particulars of the accidents that 


ſome had differently from others) was in general ſuch 


as I have ſhewn; and for other uſual fickneſſes at that 


time, no man was troubled with any. Now they died, 


ſome for want of attendance, and ſome again with all 
the care and phyſick that could be uſed. Nor was 
there any, to ſay, certain medicine, that applied muſt 
have helped them; for if it did good to one, it did 
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harm to another; nor any difference of body for ſtrength 
or weaknefs that was able to reſiſt it; but carried all 
away, what phyſick ſoever was adminiſtred. But the 
greateſt miſery of all was, the defection of mind, in 
ſuch as found themſelves beginning to be ſick (for they 
grew preſently deſperate, and gave themſelves over 
without making any reſiſtance) as alſo their dying 
thus like ſheep, infected by mutual viſitation ; For if 
men forbore to viſit them for fear, then they died for- 
lorn, whereby many families became empty, for want 
of ſuch as ſhould take care of them. If they forbore 
not, then they died themſelves, and principally the 
honeſteſt men : for out of ſhame they would not ſpare 
themſelves, but went in unto their friends, eſpecially 
after it was come to that paſs, that even their do- 
meſticks, wearied with the lamentations of them that 
died, and overcome with the greatneſs of the cala- 
mity, were no longer moved therewith. But thoſe 
that were recovered, had much compaſſion both on them 
that died, and on them that lay ſick, as having both 
known the miſery themſelves, and now no more ſubje& 
to the like danger; for this diſeaſe never took a man 
the ſecond time ſo as to be mortal. And theſe men 
were both by others counted happy, and they alſo them- 
ſelves, through exceſs of preſent joy, conceived a kind 
of light hope never to dye of any other ſickneſs here- 
after. Beſides the preſent affliction, the reception of 
the country people, and of their ſubſtance into the 
City, oppreſſed both them, and much more the people 
themſelves that ſo came in. For having no houſes, 
but dwelling at that time of the year in ſtifling booths, 
the mortality was now without all form; and dying 
men lay tumbling one upon another in the ſtreets, and 
men half dead about every conduit through defire of 
water. The temples alſo where they dwelt in tents, 
were all full of the dead that died. within them ; for 
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oppreſſed with the violence of the calamity, and not 
knowing what to do, men grew careleſs, both of holy 
and profane things alike. And the laws which they 
formerly uſed touching funerals, were all now broken, 
every one burying where he could find room. And many 
for want of things neceſſary, after fo many deaths 
before, were forced to become impudent in the funerals 
of their friends. For when one had made a funeral 
pile, another getting before him, would throw on his 
dead, and give it fire. And when one was in burning, 
another would come, and having caſt thereon him whom 
he carried, go his way again. And the great licen- 
tiouſneſs, which alſo in other kinds was uſed in the city 
began at firſt from this diſeaſe. For that which a man 
before would diſſemble, and not acknowledge to be 
done for voluptuouſneſs, he durſt now do freely, ſeeing 
before his eyes ſuch quick revolution, of the rich dying, 
and men worth nathing inheriting their eſtates ; inſo- 
much as they juſtified a ſpeedy fruition of their goods, 
even for their pleaſure, as men that thought they held 
their lives but by the day. As for pains, no man was 
forward in any action of honour, to take any, becauſe 
they thought it uncertain whether they ſhould die or 
not before they atchieved it. But what any man knew 
to be delightful, and to be profitable to pleaſure, that 
was made both profitable and honourable, Neither the 
fear of the gods, nor laws of men, awed ariy man. 
Not the former, becauſe they concluded it was alike to 
worſhip or not worſhip, from ſeeing that alike they all 
periſhed : nor the latter, becauſe no man expected that 
his life wou'd laſt *till he received puniſhment of his 
crimes by judgment. But they thought there was now 
over their heads ſome far greater judgment decreed 
againſt them; before which fell, they e to enjoy 
ſome little part of their lives. 
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The PLAGU E of ATHENS. 


| | 1. 
Nhappy man! by nature made to ſway, 
And yet is every ereature's prey, 

Deſtroy'd by thoſe that ſhould his power obey. 
Of the whole world we call mankind the lords, 

Flatt'ring ourſelves with mighty words; 

Of all things we the monarchs are, 
And ſo we rule, and ſo we domineer ; 

All creatures elſe about us ſtand 

Like ſome prztorian band, 

To guard, to help, and to defend; 

Yet they ſometimes prove enemies, 
Sometimes againſt us riſe ; | 
Our very guards rebel, and tyrannize. 

Thouſand diſeaſes ſent by fate, 

(Unhappy ſervants!) on us wait; 

A thouſand treacheries within 

Are laid, weak life to win; 

Huge troops of maladies without, 
(A grim, a meagre, and a dreadful rout :) 
Some formal fieges make, 
And with ſure ſlowneſs do our bodies take; 
Some with quick violence ſtorm the town, 

And throw all in a moment down: 

Some one peculiar fort aſſail, 
Some by general attempts prevail. 
Small herbs, alas, can only us relieve, 
And ſmall is the aſſiſtance they can give: | 

13 How 
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How can the fading offspring of the field 
Sure health and ſuccour yield? 
What ſtrong and certain remedy, 
What firm and laſting life can ours be, 
When that which makes us live, doth ev'ry winter die ? 
II 


Nor is this all : we do not only breed 
| Within ourſelves the fatal ſeed 

| Of change, and of decreaſe in ev'ry part, 
Head, belly, ſtomach, and root of life, the heart, 
| Not only have our autumn, when we muſt 
* 18 Of our own nature turn to duſt, 

13 When leaves and fruit muſt fall ; 
. But are expos d to mighty tempeſts too, 

ti | Which do at once what they would ſlowly do, 
18 W hich throw down fruit and tree of life withal. 
| From ruin we in vain 


I Our bodies by repair maintain, 
i Bodies compos'd of ſtuff 
IJ Mouldring and frail enough ; 


| Yet from without 'as well we fear 

| A dangerous and deſtructive war. 

From heaven, from earth, from ſea, from air, 
{ We like the Roman empire ſhould decay, 


| And our own force would melt away 
| By the inteſtine jar 
| Of elements, which on each other prey, | 
3 The Cæſars and the Pompeys which within we bear: 
1 Vet are (like that) in danger too | 
11 Of foreign armies, and external foe. 
1 Sometimes the Gothiſh and the barbarous rage 
| Of plague or peſtilence attends man's age, 
| Which neither force nor arts aſſwage ; 
Which cannot be avoided or withſtood, 
But drowns, and over runs with unexpected flood. 
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III. 
On Ethiopia, and the ſouthern ſands, 
The unfrequented coaſts, and parched lands, 
Whither the ſun too kind a heat doth ſend, 
(The ſun, which the worſt neighbour is, and the beſt 
friend,) 
Hither a mortal influence came, 
A fatal and unhappy flame, 
Kindled by heaven's angry beam. 
With dreadful frowns, the heavens ſcatter'd here 
Cruel infectious heats into the air: 
Now all the ſtores of poiſon ſent, 
Threatning at once a general doom, 
Laviſh'd out all their hate, and meant 
In future ages to be innocent, 

Not to diſturb the world for many years to come. 
Hold ! heavens hold ! why ſhould your ſacred fire, 
Which doth to al! things life- inſpire, 

By whoſe kind beams you bring 
Forth yearly every thing, 
Which doth th' original ſeed 
Of all things in the womb of earth that breed, 
With vital heat and quick'ning feed ; 

Why ſhould you now that heat employ, 

The earth, the air, the fields, the cities to annoy ? 

That which before reviv'd, why ſhould it now deſtroy ? 

| b, 
Thoſe Africk deſarts right were double deſarts 
grown, 
The rav'nous beaſts were left alone, 
The rav'nous beaſts then firſt began 
To pity their old enemy man, 


And blam' d the plague for what they would themſelves 
have done. 


Nor ſtaid the cruel evil there, 
Nor could be long confin'd unto one air; 
"Ye 


Plagues | 
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Plagues preſently forſake 
The wilderneſs which they themſelves do make. 
Away the deadly breaths their journey take, 
Driven by a mighty wind, 
They a new booty and freſh forage find ? 
The loaded wind went ſwiftly on, 
And as it paſs'd was heard to ſigh and groan. 
On Egypt next it ſeiz'd, 
Nor could but by a general ruin be appeas'd, 
Egypt in rage, back on the ſouth did look, 
And wondred thence ſhould come th' unhappy ftroke, 
From whence before her fruitfulneſs ſhe took. 
Egypt did now curſe and revile 
Thoſe very lands from whence ſhe has her Nile; 
Egypt now fear'd another Hebrew God, 
Another angel's hand, a _ Aaron's rod. 


Then on it goes, and through the ſacred land 
Its angry forces did command ; 
But God did place an angel there, 
Its violence to withſtand, | 
And turn into another road' the putrid air. 
To Tyre it came, and there did all devour ; 
Though that by ſeas might think itſelf ſecure. 
_ © Nor ſtaid, as the great conqueror did, 
Till it had fill'd and ſtopp'd the tide, 
Which did it from the ſhore divide, 
But paſs'd the waters, and did all poſleſs, 
And quickly all was wilderneſs. 
Thence it did Perſia over- run, 
And all that ſacrifice unto the ſan : 
In every limb a dreadful pain they felt, 
Tortur'd with ſecret coals they melt; 
The Perſians call'd their ſun in vain, 
Their God increas'd the pain. 
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They look'd up to their God no more, 
But curfe the beams they worſhipped before, 
And hate the very fire which once they did adore. 
VI. 
Glutted with ruin of the eaſt, 
She took her wings and down to Athens paſt ; 
Juſt plague ! which doſt no parties take, 
But Greece as well as Perſia ſack, 
While in unnatural quatrels they 
(Like frogs and mice) each other ſlay ; | 
Thou in thy ravenous claws took'ſt both away, 
Thither it came, and did deſtroy the town, 
Whilſt all its ſhips and ſoldiers Iooked on; 
And now the Afian plague did more 
Than all the Aſian force cou'd do before. 
Without the wall the Spartan army fate, 
The Spartan army came too late: 
For now there was no farther work for fate, 
They ſaw the city open lay, 
An eaſy and a bootleſs prey ; 
They ſaw the rampiers empty ſtand, 
The fleets, the walls, the forts unmann'd. 
No need of cruelty or ſlaughters now, 
The plague had finiſh'd what they came to do:; ; 
They might now unreſiſted enter there, 
Did they not the very air 
More than the Athenians fear. 
The air itſelf to them was wall, and bulwarks too. 
| VI: 
| Unhappy Athens! it is true thou wert 
The proudeſt work of nature and of art: 
; Learning and ſtrength did thee compoſe, 
As foul and body us: 
But yet thou only thence art made 
A nobler prey for fates t'invade ; 
R 2 Thoſe 
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Thoſe mighty numbers that within thee breathe, 
Do only ſerve to make a fatter feaſt for death. 
Death in the moſt frequented places lives ; 
Moſt tribute from the crowd receives ; 
And though it bears a ſcythe, and ſeems to own 
A ruſtic life alone, 
It loves no wilderneſs, 
No ſcatter'd villages, 
But mighty populous palaces, 
The throng, the tumult, and the town. 
What ſtrange unheard: of conqueror is this, 
W hich by the forces that refiſt it doth increaſe ! 
When other conquerors are 
Oblig'd to make a ſlower war, 
Nay ſometimes for themſelves may fear 
And muſt proceed with watchful care, 
When thicker croops of enemies appear ; 
This ſtronger ſtill, and more ſucceſsful grows, 
Down ſooner all before it throws, 
If greater multitudes of men do it oppoſe. 
| VIIE. 
Thy tyrant firſt the haven did ſubdue z 
Lately th' Athenians (it knew) 
"Themſelves by wooden walls did ſave, 
And therefore firſt to them th' infection gave. 
Leſt they new ſuccour thence receive. 
Cruel Pyræus! now thou haſt undone 
The honour thou before hadſt won; 
Not all thy merchandize, | 
Thy wealth, thy treaſuries, 
Which from all coaſts thy fleet ſupplies, 
Can to atone this crime ſuffice. 
Next o'er the upper town it ſpread, 
With mad and undiſcerned ſpeed ; 
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In every corner, every ſtreet, 
Without a guide did ſet its feet, 
And too familiar every houſe did greet. 
Unhappy Greece of Greece ! great Theſeus now 
Did thee a mortal injury do, 
When firſt in walls he did thee cloſe, 
When firſt he did thy citizens reduce, 
Houſes and government, and laws to uſe. 
It had been better if thy people ſtill 
Diſperſed in ſome field or hill, 

Though ſavage and undiſciplin'd, did dwell, 
Though barbarous, untame and rude, 
Than by their numbers thus to be ſubdu'd, 
To be by their own ſwarms annoy'd, 
And to be civiliz'd only to be deſtroy d. 

OE IX. 

Minerva ſtarted when ſhe heard the noiſe, 
And dying mens confuſed voice. 
From heaven in haſte ſhe came, to ſee 
What was the mighty prodigy. 

Upon the caſtle pinnacles ſhe ſat, 

And dar'd not nearer fly, 
Nor midſt ſo many deaths to truſt her very deity. 

With pitying look ſhe ſaw at every gate 

Death and deſtruction wait; | 
She wrung her hands, and call'd on Jove, 
And all th' immortal powers above ; 
But though a goddeſs now did pray. 
The heav'ns refus'd, and turn'd their ear away, 
She brought her olive and her ſhield, 
Neither of theſe, alas! aſſiſtance yield, 
She lookt upon Meduſa's face, | 
Was angry that ſhe was 
Herſelf of an immortal race, 
Ts 
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Was angry that her Gorgon's head 


Could not ſtrike her as well as others dead: 
She ſat and wept awhile, and then away ſhe fled. 
X. 


Now death began her ſword to whet, 
Not all the Cyclops ſweat, 
Nor Vulcan's mighty anvils could prepare 
Weapons enough for her. 
No weapons large enough, but all the age 
Men felt the heat within 'em rage, 
And hop'd the air would it aſſwage, 
Call'd for its help, but th' air did them deceive, 
And aggravate the ills it ſhould relieve, 
The air no more was vital now, 
But did a mortal poiſon grow ; 
The lungs which us'd to fan the heart, 
Only now ſerv'd to fire each part; 
What ſhould refreſh, increas'd the ſmart : 
And now their breath, 
The chiefeſt ſign of life, was turn'd the cauſe of death. 'Y 
—_ {8 
Upon the head firſt the diſeaſe, ; 
As a bold conqueror, doth ſeize, 
| Begins with man's metropolis, 
Secur'd the capitol, and then it knew 
It cou'd at pleaſure weaker parts ſubdue, 
Blood ſtarted through each eye; 
The redneſs of that ſky 7 
Foretold a tempeſt nigh. 
The tongue did flow all o'er 
With clotted filth and gore ; 
As doth a lion's when ſome innocent prey 
He hath devour'd and brought away : 
Hoarſneſs and ſores the throat did fill, 
And ſtopt the paſſages of ſpeech and life; 


No 
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o room was left for groans or grief; 
Too cruel and imperious ill! 
Which not content to kill, 
With tyrannous and dreadful pain, 
Doſt take from men the very power to complain. 
XII. 
Then down it went into the breaſt, 
There all the ſeats and ſhops of life poſſefs'd. 
Such noiſome ſmells from thence did come, 
As if the ſtomach were a tomb; 
No food would there abide, 
Or if it did, turn'd to the enemy's fide, 
The very meat new poiſons to the plague ſupply'd. 
Next, to the heart the fires came, 
The heart did wonder what uſurping flame, 
What unknown furnace ſhou'd 
On its more natural heat intrude ; 
Straight call'd its ſpirits up, but found too well, 
It was too late now to rebel. 
The tainted blood its courſe began, 
And carried death where-e'er it ran; 
That which before was nature's nobleſt art, 
The circulation from the heart, 
Was moſt deſtructful now, 
And nature ſpeedier did undo, 
For that the ſoqper did i impart 
The poiſon and the ſmart, 
Th' infectious blood to every diſtant part. 
XII. 
The belly felt at laſt its ſhare, 
And all the ſubtile labyrinths there 
Of winding bowels did new monſters bear. 
Here ſeven days it rul'd and ſway d, 
And oftner kill'd becauſe it death ſo long delay'd. 
But if through ſtrength and heat of age 


The body overcame its rage, 
R + The 
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The plague departed as the devil doth, 
When driven by pray'rs away he goeth. 
If pray'rs and heaven do him controul 
And if he cannot have the ſoul, 
Himſelf out of the roof or window throws, 
And will not all his labours loſe, 
But takes away with him part of the houſe : 
So here the vanquiſh'd evil took from them 
Who conquer'd it, ſome part, ſome limb. 
Some loſt the uſe of hands and eyes, 
Some arms, ſome legs, ſome thighs; 
Some all their lives before forgot, 
Their minds were but one darker blot ; 
Thoſe various pictures in the head, 
And all the numerous ſhapes were fled ; 
And now the ranſack'd memory 
| Languiſh'd in naked poverty, 
Had loſt its mighty treaſury ; 


They paſt the Lethe lake, although they aid not die. 


XIV. 
Whatever leſſer maladies men had, 
They all gave place and vaniſhed ; 
Thoſe petty tyrants fled, 


And at this mighty conqueror ſhrunk their head. 


Fevers, agues, palſies, ſtone, 
Gout, colick and conſumption, 
And all the milder generation, 
By which mankind is by degrees undone, 
Quickly were rooted out and gone; 
Men ſaw themſelves freed from the pain, 
Rejoic'd, but all, alas, in vain: 
"Twas an unhappy remedy, | 


die. XV. 
Phyſicians now could naught prevail, 
They the firſt ſpoils to the proud Yor fall. 


Which cur'd them that they might both worſe and ſooner 


Nor 
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Nor would the plague their knowledge truſt, 
But fear'd their ſkill, and therefore flew them firſt ; 
So Tyrants when they would confirm their yoke, 
| Firſt make the chiefeſt men to feel the ſtroke, 
The chiefeſt and the wiſeſt heads, leaſt they 
Should ſooner diſobey, 
Should firſt rebel, and others learn from them the way, 
No aid of herbs, or juices power, 
None of Apollo's art could cure, 
But help'd the plague the ſpeedier to devour. 
Phyſick itſelf was a diſeaſe, 
Phyſick the fatal tortures did increaſe, 
Preſcriptions did the pains renew, 
And Zſculapius to the ſick did come. 
As afterwards to Rome, 
In form of ſerpent, brought new poiſons with him too, 
XVI. 
The ſtreams did wonder that ſo ſoon 
As they were from their native mountains gone, 
They ſaw themſelves drunk up, and fear 
Another Xerxes' army near. 
Some caſt into the pit the urn, 
And drink it dry at its return : 
Again they drew, again they drank ; 
At firſt the coolneſs of the ſtream did thank, 
But ſtraight the more were ſcorch'd, the more did burn; 
And drunk with water, in their drinking ſank « 
That urn which now to quench their thirſt they uſe, 
Shortly their aſhes ſhall incloſe, 
Others into the cryſtal brook, 
With faint and wondering eyes did look, 
Saw what a ghaſtly ſhape themſelves had took, 
Away they would have fled, but them their legs forſook, 
| Some ſnatch the waters up, 
Their hands, their mouths che cup: 


They 
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They drunk, and found they flam'd the more, 
And only added to the burning ſtore. 
So have I ſeen on lime cold water thrown, 
Straight all was to a ferment grown, 
And hidden ſeeds of fire together run: 
The heap was calm and temperate before, 
Such as the finger could endure ; 
But when the moiſtures it provoke, 
Did rage, did ſwell, did ſmoke, 
Did move, and flame, and ens. and ſtraight to aſhes 
broke. | 
XVII. 
So ſtrong the heat, ſo ſtrong the torments were, 
They like ſome mighty burden bear 
The lighteſt covering of air. 
All ſexes and all ages do invade 
: The bounds which nature laid, 
The laws of modeſty which nature made ; 
The virgins bluſh not, yet uncloath'd appear, 
Undreſs'd to run about, yet never fear. 
The pain and the diſeaſe did now 
Unwillingly reduce men to 
That nakedneſs once more, 
Which perfect health and innocence caus'd before, 
No ſleep, no peace, no reſt, 
Their wand'ring and affrighted minds poſſeſs'd; 
Upon their ſouls and eyes 
Hell and eternal horror lies, 
Unuſual ſhapes and images, 
Dark pictures and reſemblances 
Of things to come, and of the world below, 
O' er their diſtemper'd fancies go: 
Sometimes they curſe, ſometimes they pray unto 
The Gods above, the Gods beneath; 
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Sometimes they cxuelties and fury breathe, 


Not fleep, but waking now was ſiſter unto death. 


XVIII. 
Scatter'd in fields the bodies lay, 


The earth call'd to the fowls to take their fleſh away. 


In vain ſhe call'd, they come not nigh, 


Nor would their food with their own ruin buy : 
But at full meals they hunger, pine and dye. 


The vultures afar off did ſee the feaſt, 
Rejoic'd, and call'd their friends to taſte, 
They rallied up their troops in haſte; 
Along came mighty droves, 
Forſook their young ones, and their groves, 


Each one his native mountain and his neſt ; 


They come, but all their carcaſes abhor, 
And now avoid the dead men more 

Than weaker birds did living men before. 

But if ſome bolder fowls the fleſh aſſay, 
They were deſtroy'd by their own prey. 


The dog no longer bark'd at coming gueſt, 


Repents its being a domeſtick beaſt, 
Did to the woods and mountains haſte : 
The very owls at Athens are 
But ſeldom ſeen and rare, 
The ow!s depart in open day, 
Rather than in infected ivy more to. ſtay. 
XIX: 
Mountains of bones and carcaſes, 
The ſtreets, the market place poſſeſs, 
Threatning to raiſe a new Acropolis. 
Here lies a mother and her child, 
The infant ſuck'd as yet and ſmil'd, 
But ſtraight by its own food was kil!'d. 
Their parents hugg'd their children laſt, 
Here parting lovers laſt embrac'd, 
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But yet not parting neither, 
They both expir d and went away together. 
Here pris'ners in the dungeon die, 
And gain a twofold liberty; 
They meet and thank their pains, 
Which them from double chains 
Of body and of iron free. 
Here others poiſon'd by the ſcent 
Which from corrupted bodies went, 
Quickly return the death they did receive, 
And death to others give; 
Themſelves now dead the air pollute the more, 
For which they others curs'd before, 
| Their bodies kill all that come near, 
And even after death they all are murderers 2 
XX. 
The friend doth hear his friend's laſt eries, 
Parteth his grief for him and dies, 
Lives not enough to cloſe his eyes. 
The father at his death 
Speaks his ſon heir with an infectious breath; 
In the ſame hour the ſon doth take 
His father's will and his own make. 
The ſervant need not here be ſlain, 
To ſerve his maſter in the other world again; 
They languiſhing together lie, 
Their ſouls away together fly ; | 
The huſband gaſpeth, and his wife lies by, 
It muſt be her turn next to die: 
he huſband and the wife 
Too truly now are one and live one life. 
That couple which the Gods did entertain, 
Had made their prayer here in vain ; 
No fates in death could them divide, 
They muſt without their privilege together both have dy'd. 


XXI. 
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XXI. 
There was no number now - —— 5 
The ſiſters ſcarce ſtood ſtill themſelves to breathe : 
The ſiſters now quite wearied 
In cutting fingle thread, 
Began at once to part whole looms, 
One ſtroke did give whole houſes dooms : 
Now dy'd the froſty hairs, 
The aged and decrepid years; 
They fell, and only begg'd of fate 
Some few months more, but twas alas too late. 
Then death, as if aſham'd of that, 
A conqueſt ſo degenerate, 
Cut off the young and luſty too; 
The young were reckoning o'er 
What happy days, what joys they had in tore : 


But fate, ere they had finiſh'd their account, them flew. | 


The wretched ufurer died, 
And had no time to tell where he his treaſures hid ; 
The merchant did behold | 
His ſhips return with ſpice and gold; 
He ſaw't, and turn'd afice his head, 


Nor thank d the gods, but fell amidſt his riches dead. 


XXII. 
The meetings and aſſemblies ceaſe, no more 
The peo ple throng about the orator, 
No courſe of juſtice did appear, 
No noiſe of lawyers fill'd the ear, 
The ſenate caſt away 


The robe of honour, and obey 
Death's more reſiſtleſs ſway, 
Whilſt that with dictatorian power 
Doth all the great and leſſer officers devour, 
No magiſtrates did walk about ; 


N rpl 'd the rout : | SES | 
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The common pebple too 
A purple of their own. did ſhew : 
And all their bodies o'er 
The ruling colours bore. 
No judge, no legiſlators fit, 
Since this new Draco came, 
And harſher laws did frame, 
Laws that, like his, in blood are writ. ? 
The benches and the pleading-place they leave, 
About the ftreets they run and rave; . 
The madneſs which great Solon did of late 
But only counterfeit 
For the advantage of the ſtate, 
Now his ſucceſſors do too truly imitate. 
+ © | OH 
Up ftarts the ſoldier from his bed, SO 
He, though death's ſervant, is not freed. _ 
Death him caſhier'd, cauſe now his help ſhe did not need. 
He that ne'er knew before to yield, | 
Or to give back, or leave the field, 
Would fain now from himſelf have fled. 
He ſnatch'd his ſword now ruſted o'er, 
PDreadful and ſparkling now no more, 
And thus in open ſtreets did roar ; 
How have I, death, ſo ill deſerv'd of thee, 
That now thyſelf thou ſhould'ſt revenge on me ? 
Have I ſo many lives on thee beſtow'd ?. 
Have I the earth ſo often-dy'd in blood? 
Have I, to flatter thee, ſo many ſlain ? 
And muſt I now thy prey remain? 

L“ et me at leaſt, if I muſt die, _ 
Meet in the field ſome gallant enemy. 
Send, Gods, the Perſian troops again: 
No, they're a baſe and a degenerate train; 
They by our women may be ſlain, - 855 

Jive 
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Give me, great heav ns, ſoni manful foes, 
Let me my death amidſt fome valiant Grecians chooſe, 
Let me ſurvive to dye at Syracuſe, 
Where my dear country ſhall her glory loſe. 
For you, great Gods ! into my mind infuſe, 
What miſeries, what doom 
Muſt on my Athens ſhortly come : 
My thoughts inſpir'd preſage, 
Slaughters and battles to the coming age: 
| Oh! might I dye upon that glorious ſtage: 
Oh ! that! but then he graſp'd his ſword, and death 
concludes his rage. 
XXIV. 
Draw back, draw back thy ſword, O fate f 
L eſt thou repent when tis too late. 
Left by thy making now ſo great a waſte, 
By ſpending all mankind upon one feaſt, 
Thou ftarve thyſelf at laſt: 
What men wilt thou reſerve in ſtore, 
Whom in the time to come thou mayſt devour, 
When thou ſhalt have deſtroyed all before? 
But if thou wilt not yet give o'er, 
If yet thy greedy ſtomach calls for more, 
If more remain whom thou muſt kill, 
And if thy jaws are craving ſtill, 
Carry thy fury to the Scythian coaſts, | 
The northern wilderneſs, and eternal frofts ! 
Againſt thoſe barb*rous crowds thy arrows whet, 
Where arts and laws are ſtrangers yet ; 
Where thou may'ſt kill, and yet the loſs will not be great. 
There rage, there ſpread, and there infe& the air, 
Murder whole towns and families there, 
Thy worſt againſt thoſe ſavage nations dare, 
Thoſe whom mankind can ſpare, 


Thoſe whom mankind itſelf doth fear ; 


Amidſt 
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Amidſt that dreadful nigM and fatal cold, 
There thou may'ft walk unſeen, and bold, 
There let thy flames their empire hold. 
Unto the fartheſt ſeas, and nature's ends, | 
W here never ſammer's ſan its beams extends, 
Carry thy plagues, thy pains, thy heats, 
Thy raging fires, thy torturing ſweats, 
Where never ray, or heat did come, 
They will rejoice at ſuch a doom, 
They'll bleſs thy peſtilential fire, 
Though by it they expire, 
They'll thank the very flames with which they do 
conſume. 
| XXV. 
Then if that banquet will not thee ſuffice, 
Seek out new lands where thou may'ſt tyrannize : 
Search every foreſt, *every hill, 
And all that in the hollow mountains dwell ; 
Thoſe wild and untame troops devour, 
Thereby thou wilt the reſt of men ſecure, 
And that the reſt of men will thank thee for. 
Let all thoſe human beaſts be ſlain, 
Till ſcarce their memory remain; 
'Thyſelf with that ignoble ſlaughter fill, 
»Twill be permitted thee that blood to ſpill. 
Meaſure the ruder world throughout, 
March all the ocean ſhores about, 
Only paſs by and ſpare the Britiſh iſle. 
Go on, and (what Columbus once ſhould do, 
When days and time unto their ripeneſs grow) 
Find out new lands and unknown countries too : 
Attempt thoſe lands which yet are hid 
From all mortality beſide : 
There thou may ſt ſteal a vid ory, 
And none of this world hear the cry 7 
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Of thoſe that by thy would ſhall die; 
No Greek ſhall know thy cruelty, 
And tell it to poſterity. 
Go, and unpeople all thoſe mighty lands, 
Deſtroy with unrelenting hands ; | 
Go, and the Spaniard's ſword prevent ; 
Go make the Spaniard innocent; 
Go, and root out all mankind there, 
That when the European armies ſhall appear, 
Their fin may be the leſs, 
They may find all a wilderneſs, a 
And without blood the gold and ſilver there * 
1 
Nor is this all which we thee grant; 
Rather than thou ſhould'ſt full employment want, 
(We do permit) in Greece thy kingdom plant. 
Ranſack Lycurgus' ſtreets throughout, 
They' ve no defence of walls to keep thee out. 
On wanton and proud Corinth ſeize, 
Nor let her double waves thy flames appeaſe. 
Let Cyprus feel more fires than thoſe of love: 
Let Delos, which at firſt did give the ſun, 
See unknown flames in her begun, 
Now let her wiſh ſhe might unconſtant prove, 
And from her place might truly move : 
Let Lemnos all thy anger feel, 
And think that a new Vulcan fell, 
And brought with him new anvils, and new hell, 
Nay, at Athens too we give thee up, 
All that thou find'ſt in field, or camp, or ſhop: 
Make havock there without control. 
Of every ignorant and comman ſoul. 
But then, kind plague, thy conqueſts ſtop ; 
Let arts, and let the learned there eſcape, 
Upon Minerva's ſelf commit no rape; 
8 Touch 
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Touch not the ſac d throng, 
And let Apollo's prieſts, be, like him, young, 
Let him be healthful too, and ftrong. * 
But ah ! too ravenous plague, whilſt I 
Strive to keep off the miſery, 
'The learned too, as faſt as others, round me dies 
They from corruption are not free, 
Are mortal, though they give an immortality. 
—__..-- 
They turn'd their authors oer, to try 
What help, what cure, what remedy 
All nature's ſtores againſt this plague ſupply ; 
And though beſides they ſhunn'd it every where, 
They ſeareb'd it in their books, and fain would meet it 


there, 
They turn'd the records of the ancient times ; 
| And chiefly thoſe that were made famous by their crimes, 
To find if men were puniſh'd ſo before ; 
| But found not the diſeaſe nor cure. 
| Nature, alas! was now ſurpris d, 
| And all her forces feiz'd, 
Before ſhe was how to reſiſt advis'd. 
So when the glepbants did firſt afright 
| | The Romans with unuſual fight, 
1:8 They many batules loſe, 
j | Before they knew their foes, 
7 Before they n ſuch dreadfal troops Pour 
1 N XXVII. 
Now ev'ry different ſect agrees 
| | Againſt their common adverſary, the diſeaſe, 
And all their little wranglings ceaſe ; 
| The Pythagoręans from their precepts ſwerve, 
. No more their filence they obſerve, 
If! Out of their ſchools they run, 
Lament, and Cry, and groan; | 

| They 
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They now deſir d their metempſychoſis; 
Not only to diſpute, but wiſh 
That they might turn to beaſts, or fowls, or fiſh. 
If the Platonicks had been here, 
They would have curs'd their maſters year, 
When all things ſhall be as they were, 


When they again the ſame diſeaſe ſhould bear: 


All the philoſophers would now, 
What the great Stagyriteſhall do, 
Themſelves into the waters headlong throw. 
XXIX. 
The Roicks felt the deadly ſtroke, 
At firſt aſſault their courage was not broke, 
They call'd in all the cobweb aid 
Of rules and precepts, which in ſtore they bad 
They bid their hearts ſtand out, 
Bid them be calm aundifiguty, 
But all the ſtrength of precepts will not do't. 
They can't the ſtorms of paſſions now aſlwage ; 
As common men, are angry, grieve and rage. 
The Gods are call'd upon in vain, 
The Gods gave no releaſe unto their pain, 
The Gods to fear even for chemſelves began. 
For now the fick unto their temples came, 
And brought more than an holy flame, 
There at the altars made their prayer, 
They fſacrific'd and died there, 
A ſacrifice not ſeen: before; 1 
That heaven, only us'd unto the gore 
Of lambs or bulls, ſhould now 
Loaded with prieſts ſee its own altars too! 
XXX. 
The woods gave fun ' ral piles no more, 
The dead the very fire devour, 
And that almighty conqueror o' er- power 
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The noble and the common duſt 
Into each other's graves are thruſt, 
No place is ſacred, and no tomb, 
Tis now a privilege to conſume; 
Their aſhes no diſtinction had; 
Too truly all by death are equal made. 
The ghoſts of thoſe great heroes that had fled 
From Athens long fince baniſhed, 
Now o'er the city hovered ; 
Their anger yielded to their love, 
They left th' immortal joys above, 
So much their Athens' danger did them move. 
They eame to pity, and to aid, 
But now, alas! were quite diſmay'd, 
When they beheld the marbles open lay'd, 
And poor mens bones the noble urns invade: 
Back to the bleſſed ſeats they went, 
And now did thank their baniſhment, - 
By which they were to die, in foreign countries ſent. 
XXXI. 
But what, great Gods! was worſt of all, 
Hell forth its magazines of luſt did call, 
Nor would it be content | 
With the thick troops of ſouls were thither ſent 1 
Into the upper world it went. 
Such guilt, ſuch wickedneſs, 
Such irreligion did increaſe, 

That the few good which did ſurvive, _- 
Were angry*with the plague for ſuffering them to live: 
More for the hving than the dead did _ 

Some robb'd the very dead, p 
Tho' ſure to be infected ere they fled, 

Tho' in the very air ſure to be puniſhed. 
Some nor the ſhrines nor temples ſpar'd, 
Nor Gods, nor heavens fear d, 
Tho' ſuch example of their power appear'd. 
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Virtue was now efteem'd an empty name, 
And honeſty the fooliſh voice of fame ; 
For having paſt thoſe tort'ring flames before, 
They thought the puniſhment already o'er, | 
Thought heaven no worſe torments had in ſtore; 
Here having felt one hell, they thought there was no more. 


Upon the Poems of the Engliſh Ovid, 
Anacreon, Pindar and Virgil, ABRA- 
HAM CowWLEY, in Imitation of his 
own Pindarick Odes. 


J. | 
E T all this meaner rout of books ſtand by 
The common people of our library ; 
Let them make way for Cowley's leaves to come, 
And be hung up within this ſacred room : 
Let no prophane hands break the chain, 
Or give them unwiſh'd liberty again, 
But let his holy relick be laid here, 
With the ſame religious care, 
As Numa once the target kept, 
Which down from heaven leapt ; 
Juſt ſuch another is this book, 
W hich its original from divine hands took, 
And brings as much good too, to thoſe that on it look. 
But yet in this they differ, that cou'd be 
Eleven times likened by a mortal hand, 
But this which here doth ſtand 
Will never any of its own ſort ſee, 
But muſt till live without ſuch company. 
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For never yet was writ, 
In the two learned ages which time left behind, 
Nor in this ever ſhall we find, 
Nor any one like to it, 
Of all the numerous monuments of wit, 
II. 
Cowley ! what God did fill thy breaſt, 
And taught thy hand t' indite ? 
(For God's a poet too, 
He doth create, and ſo do you) 
Or elſe at leaſt 
What angel ſat upon thy pen when thou didſt write? 
There he ſat and mov'd thy hand 
As proud of his command, 
As when he makes the dancing orbs to reel, 
And ſpins out poetry from heaven's wheel. 
Thy hand too like a better ſphere, 
Gives us more raviſhing muſick made for men to hear, 
Thy hand too like the fun which angels move, 
Has the ſame influehce from above, 
Produces gold and filver of a nobler kind ; 

Of greater price and more refin'd, | 
Yet in this it exceeds the fun, 't has no degenerate race, 
Brings forth no lead, nor any thing ſo baſe, 

+" "maT, | 
What holy veſtal hearth, 
What immortal breath, 
Did give ſo pure poetic flame its birth? 
Juſt ſuch a fire as thine, 
Of ſuch an unmix*d glorious ſhine, 
Was Prometheus's flames, 

Which from no leſs than heav'n came, 
Along he brought the fparkling coal, 
From ſome cceleftial chimney ſtole, 
Quickly the plandred ftars he left, 

And as he haſtned down | 


With 
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With the robb'd flames his hands ſtill ſhone, 
And feeta'd as if they were burnt for the theft, | 
Thy poerry's compoutided of the ſame, | 

duch a bright immortal flame, | 

Juſt ſo temper'd is thy rage, 

Thy fires as light and pure as they, 
And go as high as his did, if not higher, 

That thou may*'R ſeem to as 

A true Prometheus, 


But that thou didſt not ſteal the leaft ſpark of thy fire, 
IV. 


—ͤ—ſ ſ— — —— —ä 


Such as thine was Arion's Verſe, 

Which he did to the liſt ning fiſh rehearſe: 

Which when they heard play'd on his lute, 
They firft curſt nature that ſhe made them mute. 
So noble were his lines, which made the very waves 
Strive to turn his ſlaves, 
Lay down their boiſterous noiſe, 
And dance to his harmonious voice, 
Which made the Sirens lend their ear, 
And from his ſweeter tunes ſome treachery fear ; 
Which made the dolphin proud, 
That he was allow'd, | 
With Atlas, the great porter of the "PN to take 
Such heav*nly muſick up, and carry't on his back. 
So full and graceful thy words go, 
And with the ſame majeſtick ſweetneſs flow, 
Yet his verſe only carry'd him o'er the ſeas, 
But there's a very ſea of wit in theſe, 
As ſalt and boundlefs as the other ocean is. 
V. | 
Such as thine are, was great Amphion's ſong, 
Which brought the wond'ring ſtones along; 

The wond'ring ſtones ſkipt from their mother earth, 
And left their father cold as his firſt breath, 3 
They roſe, and knew not by what magic force they hung. 
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So were his words, ſo plac'd his ſounds, 
Which forc'd the marbles riſe from out their grounds, 
Which cut and carved, made them ſhine, 
A work which can be out done by none but thine. 
The amazed poet ſaw the building riſe, 
And knew not how to truſt his eyes : 
The willing mortar came, and all the trees 
Leapt into beams he ſees. 
He law the ſtreets appear, 
Streets, that muſt needs be harmonious there: 7 
He ſaw the walls dance round t his pipe, 
The glorious temple ſhew its head, 
He ſaw the infant city ripe, 
And all like the creation by a word was bred. 
So great a verſe is thine, which tho' it will not raiſe 
Marble monuments to thy praiſe ; | 
Yet tis no matter, cities they muſt fall, 
And houſes, by the greateſt glutton time be eaten all: 
But thy verſe builds a fame for thee, 
Which fire cannot devour, nor purify, 
Which ſword and thunder doth defy, 


As round, and full, as the great circle of eternity. 


* YI. 
To thee the Engliſh tongue doth owe, 
That it need not ſeek 
For elegancy from the round-mouth'd Greek ; 
To thee, that Roman poets now may hide, 
In their own Latium, their head: 
To thee, that our enlarged ſpeech can ſhew, 
Far more than the three weſtern daughters born 
Out of the aſhes of the Roman urn: 
Daughters born of a mother, which did yield to admit 
The adulterate ſeed of ſeveral tongues with it ; 
More than the ſmooth Italian, tho' nature gave 


That tongue in poetry a genius to have; 
And 
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And that ſne might the better fit it to't, 
Made the very land a foot, 
More than the Spaniſh, tho' that in one maſs, 
The Moriſh, Jewiſh, Gothiſh treaſures has, 
And juſt as in their kingdom, in their tongue, 
Moſt quarters of the earth together throng. 
More than the courtly French, tho' that doth pace, 
And not trot o'er the tongue its race: 

That has not any thing, ſo elaborate wit: 

Tho! it by its fliding ſeems to have more oil in it. 
Thy ſoul hath gone thro' all the muſes track; 
Where never poets feet were ſeen before, 

Hath paſs'd thoſe ſands where others left their wrecks. 

And failed an ocean through, which ſome thought had 

no ſhore, 

Thy ſpirit has diſcover'd all poetry ; 1 

Thou found'ſt no tropicks in the poets ſky. 
More than the ſun can do, haſt brought a ſacred flower 
To mount Parnaſſus ; and haſt open'd to our hand 

Apollo's holy land, 
Which yet hid in the frigid zone did lie, 

Thou haſt ſail'd the muſes globes, 

Not as the other Drake, or Ca'ndiſh did, to rob. 
Thou haſt brought home the treaſure too, 
Which yet no Spaniard can claim his due : 

Thou haſt ſearch'd thro” every creek, 

From the Eaſt- Indies of the poets world, the Greek, 
To the America of wit, 

Which was laſt known, and has moſt gold in it. 
That mother-tongue, which we do ſpeak, 

This world thy greater ſpirit has run —_—_ 
And view'd and conquer'd too, 

A world as round and large as th' other is, 

And yet in it there can be no antipodes, 

For none hereafter will go contrary to you. 


— 


VII. 
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| . VII. 
Poets till now deſerv'd excuſe, not praiſe, 
Till now the muſes liv'd in taverns, and the bays 
That they were truly trees did ſhew, 
Becauſe by ſucking liquor they did only grow. 

Verſes were counted fiction, and a lye 
The very nature of poetry. 

He was a poet that cou'd ſpeak leaſt truth: 
Sober and grave men ſcorn'd the name, 
Which once was thought the greateſt fame. 

Poets bad neught elſe of Apollo, but his youth : 

Few ever ſpake in rhime, but that their feet 

The trencher of ſome liberal man might meet. 

Or elſe they did ſome rotten miſtreſs paint, 
Call her their goddeſs, or their ſaint. 

Tho” contrary in this, they to their maſter run, 
For the great God of wit, the ſun, 

When he doth fhew his miſtreſs, the white moon, 
He makes her fpots, as well as beauty to be ſhewn. 
Till now the ſiſters were too old, and therefore my 

Extremely fabulous too: 
Till you, Sir, came, they were defpis'd ; ; 
They were all heathens yet, 
Nor ever into the church could get; 
And tho' they had a font ſo long, yet never were baptis'd. | 
| VIII. 
You, Sir, have rais'd the price of wit, 
By bringing in more ſtore of it: 
Poetry, the queen of arts, can now 
Reign, without difſembling too. 
You have ſhewed a poet muſt not needs be bad ; 
That one may be Apollo's prieſt, 3 
And be fill'd with his oracles, without being mad; 
Till now, wit was a curſe (as to Lot's wife, 
"Twas to be turn'd to ſalt) 


— 
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Becauſe it made men lead a life, 


Whieh was nought eHe hut one continual fault. 
You firſt the muſes to the Chriſtians brought, 
And you then firſt the holy langrnage taught: 
In you good poetry and divinity meet, 
You are the firff bird of paradife with feet. 
IX. 
Your miſcelhnzer &6 appear. 
Juſt fach another gloridus indigeſted heap, 
As the firſt maſs was, where 
All heav'ns and ſtars incloſed were, 
Before they each one to their place did leap. 
Before God the great cenſor them beſtow'd, 
According to their ranks, in ſeveral tribes abroad; 
Whilſt yet fun and moon 
Were in perpetual conjunflion : 
Whilſt all the ffars were but one milky way, 
And in natural embraces lay. 
Whilſt yet none of the lamps of heav'n might 
Call this their own, and that another's light. 
So glorious a lamp is thine, 
Which chymiſtry may ſeparate, but not refine : 
So mixt, ſo pure, ſo united does it ſhine, 
A chain of ſand, of which each link is all divine, 
| - | 
Thy miſtreſs ſhews, that Cupid is not always blind, 
Where we a pure exalted muſe do find, 
Such as may well become a gloriked mind. 
Such ſongs tune angels when they love, 
And do make courtſhip to fome ſiſter- mind above. 
(For angels need not ſcorn ſuch ſoft defires, 
Seeing thy heart is touch'd with the ſame fires.) 
So when they clothe themſelves in fleſh, 
And their light in ſome human ſhapes do dreſs, 
(For which they fetch'd tuff from the neighbouring air : 
So when they ſtoop, to like ſome mortal fair, 


Such 
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Such woods, ſuch odes as thine they uſe, 
With ſuch ſoft ſtrains, love into her heart infuſe. 
Thy love is on the top, if not above mortality; 
Clean, and from corruption free, 
Such as affections in eternity ſhall be; 
Which ſhall remain unſpotted there, 
Only to ſhew what once they were: 
Thy Cupid's ſhafts all golden are; 


Thy Venus has the ſalt, but not the froth o' th fea. 


XI. 
Thy high Pindaricks ſoar 
So high, where never any wing till now could get ; 
And yet thy wit 
Doth ſeem ſo great, as thoſe that do fly lower. 
Thou ſtand'ſt on Pindar's back ; 
And therefore thou a higher flight doſt take: 
Only thou art the eagle, he the wren, 
Thou haſt brought him from the duſt, 
And made him live again. 
Pindar has left his barbarous Greece, and thinks it juſt 
To be led by thee to the Engliſh ſhore ; 
An honour to him : Alexander did no more, - | 
Nor ſcarce ſo much, when he did ſave his houſe before, 
When his word did aſlwage 
A warlike army” s violent rage: 
Thou haſt given to his name, 
Than that great conqueror ſav'd him from, a beighter 
flame. 
He only left ſome walls where Pindar's name might tay, 
Which with time and age decay: 
But thou haſt made him once again to live; 
Thou didſt to him new life and breathing give. 
And as in the laſt reſurrection, 


Thou haſt made him riſe more glorious, and put on 


More majeſty ; a greater ſoul is given to him, by you, 
Than ever he in happy Thebes or Greece could ſhew. 
XXII. 
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XXII. 
Thy David too 
But hold thy headlong pace, my muſs ; 
None but the prieſt himſelf doth uſe 
Into the holy'ſ place to go. 
Check thy young Pindaric heat, 
Which makes thy pen too much to ſweat ; 
"Tis but an infant yet, : 
And juſt now left the teat, 
By Cowley's matchleſs pattern nurſt: 
Therefore it is not fit, 
That it ſhould dare to ſpeak ſo much at firſt. 
No more, no more for ſhame. 
Let not thy verſe be as his worth is, infinite : 
It is enough that thou halt learn'd, and f. 
father's name.. : pew the 
He that thinks, Sir, he can enough praiſe you, 
Had need of brazen lungs and forehead too. 
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TRANSLATION of the following 
Verſe from LUCAN. 


Vifirix Cauſa Diis placuit, fed Vifta Ca Tox l. 


＋ HE Gods and Caro, did in this divide, 
They chooſe the congu'zivg, he the conquer d fide. 


«. 


To Mr. EDMUND SMI TH. 


* 


— 


UN, rarely credit common fame, 
Unheeded let her praiſe or blame; 


As 
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As whimſies guide the goſſip tattles, 
Of wits, of beauties, and of battles; 
To day the warrior's brow ſhe crowns, 
For naval ſpoils, and taken towns ; 
To-morrow all her ſpite ſhe rallies, 
And votes the viRor to the gallics. 
Nor in her viſits can ſhe ſpare 
The reputation of the fair: 
For inſtance, Chloe's bloom did boaſt 
A while to be the reigaing taaſt: 
Lean hectic ſparks abandon'sd bohea, 
And in beer-glaſſes pledg'd to Chloe. 
What fops of figure did ſhe bring 
To the front-boxes and the ring? 
While nymphs o' quality look' ſullen, 
As breeding wives, or moulting pullen. 
Bleſs'd charmer ſhe, till prying fame 
Incog. to miſs's toilet came; 3 
Where in the gally · pots ſhe ſpy d 
Lilies, and roſes that defy d 
The froſt of age with certain pickles, 
They call 
Away ſhe flew with what ſhe wanted, 
And told at court that Chloe painted. 
4s; Then who'd on common fame rely ? 
Who's chief employment's to decry ; 
A cogging, fickle, jilting female, 
As ever ply'd at fix in the Mall ; 
* 'The father of all fibs begat her 
© On ſome old news man's fuſty daughter. 
O CarTain! Taiſez vous ——'twere hard 
Her novels ne'er ſhould have regard : 
One proof I'll in her favour give, 
Which none but you will diſbelieye. 
When Phcebus ſent her to recite 
The praiſes of the moſt pglite, 


Coſmetics for the freckles ; 
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Whoſe ſcenes have been, in ev'ry age, 

The glories of the Britiſh ſtage 3 

Then ſhe, to rigid truth confin'd, 

Your name with lofty Shakeſpear j. join'd'; 

And ſpeaking, as the God directed, 

The praiſe ſhe * was 211 171 


— 


The 5 


HEN EE R I wive, young Strephon cry'd, 
Ye pow'rs that o'er the nooſe prefide! 

Wit, beauty, wealth, and humour give, 

Or, let me ſtill a rover live: 

But if all theſe no nymph can ſhare, 


And I'm predeſtin'd to the ſnare, 

Let mine, ye pow'rs ! be doubly fair. 
Thus pray'd the ſwain in heat o blood, 

Whilſt Cupid at his elbow ſtood; 

And twitching him, ſaid, Youth be wife, 

Aſk not impoſſibilities: 

A faultleſs make, a manag'd wit, 

Humour and fortune never met: 


But if a beauty you'd obtain, 


Court ſome bright Phillis o' the brain; ; 
The dear idea long enjoy, 
Clean is the bliſs, - and will not cloy. 


But truſt me, youth, for I'm ſincere, 


And know the ladies to a hair; 
Howe'er ſmall poets whine upon it, 4 


In madrigal, and ſong, and fonnetz : 


Their beauty*s but a SPELL to bring 151 ö 
A lover to th' inchanted ring, | | 
Ere the ſack poſſet is digeſted, 

Or half of Hymen's taper waſted, 


The winning air, the wanton trip, 


The radiant eye, the velvet lip, 


From 
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From which you fragrant kiſſes ſtole, 
And ſeem to ſuck her ſpringing ſoul,._—_ 
Theſe, and the reſt, you doted on, 
Are nauſeous or inſipid grown; 
The Sy8L1 diſſolves, the cloud is gone, 
2 cn turns to Joan. * 


Erxor upon the Death of TIZUTTus. 
| From Ov rp. 


F Memnon's fate bewail'd with conſtant dew, 

| Does, with the day, his mother's grief renew ; 

If her ſon's death mov'd tender Thetis mind 

To ſwell with tears the waves, with ſighs the wind; 

If mighty Gods can mortals ſorrow know, 

And be the humble partners of our woe ; 

Now looſe your treſſes, penſive elegy, . 

(Too well your office and your name agree) 
Tibullus once the joy and pride of fame, 

Lies now rich fuel on the trembling flame. 

Sad Cupid now deſpairs of conqu' ring hearts, 

Throws by his empty quiver, breaks his darts: 

Eaſes his uſeleſs bows from idle ſtrings ; 

Nor flies, but humbly creeps with flagging wings. 

He wants, of which he robb'd fond lovers, reſt; 

And wounds with furious hands his penſive breaſt, 


Thoſe graceful curls which wantonly did flow, © 


The whiter rivals of the falling ſnow, 
Forget their beauty, and in diſcord lie, 
Drunk with the fountain from his melting eye. 
Not more Eneas' loſs the boy did move; 
Like paſſions for them both, prove equal love. 
| 15 T Tibullus 
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Tibullus' death grieves the fair goddeſs more, 
More ſwells her eyes, than when the ſavage W 5 


Her beautiful, her lov'd. Adonis tore. 

Poets large ſouls heav'n's nobleſt ſtamps do bear ; 
(Poets, the watchful angels darling care) 
Yet death (blind archer) chat no diff*renee knows, 
Without reſpect his roving arrows throws, 
Nor Phozbus, nor the muſes queen, could give 
Their ion, their own prerogative, to live. 
Orpheus, the heir of both his parents ſkill, 

Tam'd wond'ring beaſts, nor death's more . will. 
Linus' ſad ſtrings on the dumb lute do lie, 

In ſilence forc'd to let their maſter die. 
Homer (the ſpring to whom we poets owe 
Our little all, does in ſweet numbers flow) 
Remains immortal only in his fame, 
His works alone ſurvive the envious flame. 

In vain to Gods (if Gods there are) we pray, 
And needleſs victims prodigally pay, 
Worſhip their ſleeping deities: yet death 
Scorns votaries, and ſtops the praying breath. 
To hallow'd ſhrines intruding fate will come, 
And drag you from the altar to the tomb. 
Go, frantick poet, with deluſions fed, II 

Think laurels guard your conſecrated head, Y 
Now the ſweet maſter of your art is dead. | 
What can we hope? ſince that a narrow ſpan 
Can meaſure the remains of thee, great man. 

The bold, raſh flame that durſt approach ſo nigh, ' 
And ſee Tibullus, and not trembling die, N 224: | 
Durſt ſeize on temples, and their Gods defy. 

Fair Venus (fair ev'n in ſuch ſorrows) ſtands, 
Cloſing her heavy eyes with trembling hands. 
Anon, in vain, officiouſly ſhe tries 
To quench the flame with rivers from her eyes. 5 

| 7 15 
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His mother weeping does his eye-lids cloſe, 
And on his urn tears, her laſt giſt, beſtows. 
His ſiſter too, with hair diſhevell'd, bears 
Part of her mother's nature, and her tears. 
With thoſe, two fair, two mournful rivals come, 
And add a greater triumph to his tomb: 
Both hug his urn, both his lov'd aſhes kiſs, 
And both contend which reap'd the greater bliſs. 
Thus Delia ſpoke (when fighs ao more could laſt) 
Renewing by remembrance pleaſures paſt; ; 
* When youth with vigour did for joy combine, 
% I was Tibullus' life, Tibullus mine: 
* I entertain'd his hot, his firſt deſire, 
* And kept alive, till age, his active fire. 
To her then Nemeſis (when groans gave leave) 
« As I alone was lov'd, alone I'll grieve: 
« Spare your vain tears, Tibullus heart was mine, 
« About my neck his dying arms did twine; | 
I ſnatch'd his ſoul, which true to me did prove; 
* Age ended yours, death only ſtopp'd my love. 
If any poor remains ſurvive the flames, 
Except thin ſhadows, and more empty names; 
Free in Elyſium ſhall Tibullus rove, | 
Nor fear a fecond death ſhould croſs his love. 
There ſhall Catullus, crown'd with bays, impart 
To his far dearer friend his open heart. | 
There Gallus (if fame's hundred tongues all lye) 
Shall, free from cenſute, no more raſhly die. 
Such ſhall our poet's bleſs'd companions be, 
And in their deaths, as in their lives, agree. N 
But thou, rich urn, obey my rift commands ö 
Guard thy great charge from ſacrilegious hands. 
Thou, earth, Tibullus' aſhes gently uſe, 
And be as {off and eaſy as his muſe, | 
— T 2 To 
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To the EVEN IN G-STAR. 
Engliſh'd, from a Greek Idyllium. 


Right ſtar ! by Venus fix d above, 
To rule the happy realms o love: 
Who in the dewy rear of day, 
Advancing thy diſtinguiſh'd ray, 
Doſt other lights as far out-ſhine, 

As Cynthia's filver glories thine ; 
Known by ſuperior beauty there, 

As much as Paſtorella here. 

Exert, bright ſtar, thy friendly light, 
And guide me thro” the duſky night; 
Defrauded of her beams, the moon 
Shines dim and will be vaniſh'd ſoon. 
| I would not rob the ſhepherd's fold, 

1 I ſeek no miſer's hoarded gold; 
3 To find a nymph, I'm forc'd to ſtray, 
if Who lately ſtole my heart away. 


1 


Ad Regem Su xc. 
Acata Holſatia, Ruſſoque & Saxone fractis, 
Laudis & imperii jam ſatis Arctos habet. 

Nil Patriæ optatum tanto ſub Rege manere, 
Ni deeſſet vacuo Regia Sponſa toro. | 
Hanc Proceres, Populique petunt, ſpes inde Gothorum E: 
Pendet, & ArQoi maxima Cura Poli, 2 
Tolle, 


— 
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Folle, Hymenze, moras, ſacra i injice vincula Regi: 
Quem nemo potuit vincere, vincat amor. 
Utilior regnis erit omni pompa triumpho, 

Si tua, magnanimus, ſub juga, Victor eat. 
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Subprofeſſor Grecz Linguæ, Cantabr, 


RE nuper Juvenes, quos nondum Gloria “ nigræ 
' Ornirat ventoſa togæ (nimis invida nondum 
| Cura Patrum vetuit) repetunt dum forte tabernam, 
Græculus eſuriens ter dicto ie ſalutat; 
Intrantes ſequitur ; ſedem capiamus, amici: 
Mirantur; mox Vina fluunt, rogat unus et alter 
Quis "=3y exponit: doctæ ſpes maxima Grantæ 
Dicor, vos noſtras miror latuiſſe Camœnas. 

Ille ego, Pygmæas forti conamine Turmas 
Qui cecini, qui fata gruum, victaſque Phalanges ; 
Nec recito cuiquam niſi amicis; incipit ultrò. 
IIli compreſſis agitantes plurima labris, 
Se feſſi extendunt; pergit jam protinus alter, 
Ohe jam ſatis ! expectant te Pocula, clamat. 
Ut taceat bibitur ; dant Vina in carmina Vires. 
Illi idem atque Eobnpx cano, x, riTwor Ajparc;, 
| Typrepoy, no: Tonga, IIæ HA eue Tpaving, _ 
Quæ (mod0 ne recitet) dum ſe legiſſe fatentur, 
Pumice quæ nuper poliuntur habebitis, inquit; 
Principis & Nigri promit de veſte + Volumen. 
Qus fugiant, miſeris cùᷣm fit via nulla? queruntur, 
Conficis ! excrucias | agitis nil, uſque tenebo ; 
Et legit invitis. Hic protinus oſcitat; alter 


_—_ 


1 


— 


— 


* Alumni Trin, Col, (nondum graduati) purpureis togantur, 
T Hiſtoriam ſeil. quamipſe ſcripſit. 
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Ingemit ; & ſomnos captat felicior alter. 5 
Cum jam Carminibus bis tres conſumpſerat horas ; 2 
Vos lepidi fortaſſe fales; & habebitis, inquit, 
+ Caſtigator eram vitiorum (conſcia qualem 
Nuper Granta horret) nee fi pateretur, erit quis, 
Qui noſtras ſumat partes felicior : ultrò : 
Vera canam : menſam aſcendit, repetitque jocator 
Inſulſus, mimuſque ſai: pulſo pavimento, - 
Quæ ſolvenda rogant; dant Symbola ; protinus ite; | 
Non ego me illorum, dederim quibus eſſe Poetis, 
Excerpam numero; quadrans mihi nullus in arca, 
Nec loculis : fremuere ; tacet: jecur urere bilis 
Incipit : Haud tanti vendes mala carmina, elamant. 
Vinitor heus! Audi, quid debeat ille, Poeta 
Non, nifi Pauperiem, quid habens: Ter verſat inanes 
Vana manus loculos z nec ſcit quæ pignora promat, 
Rident : ille gemit : ſed Vinitor acriter inſtat: 
| Nulla fugz via, nulla mora eſt, cùm carmina triſte | 
| Singultans profert ; kec fit tibi plurima merces. 
I Vinitor hoc Pretium (ſortem miferatus iniquam) 
Vile capit; vacuuſque foras exivit Homerus. 
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In Nuptias P. Georgi & D. Anne. - 


| | umvolantum blanda Cupidinum 
| | Huc Mater axes flectat eburneos, 
1 i Dum ſzvientis flagra dextre _. 
| = Chaoniz metuant Columbez : 
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1 Terre- filius 6ve Prævaricator. 
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Seu, ne jugales heu ! nimium pigros 
Damnent Amantes, ocyus ocyus 
Impelle currum fortiori _ 
Remigio volitans olorum. 


Junctum Marinz Pelea Conjugi, 
Senique junctam Cyprida-Troico, 
Delira ne jactet vetuſtas, | 
Connubio ſuperata noſtro: . 


Illuſtriori ſtemmate Regiam 
Ditabit aulam nobilior Parens; 
Virtute & nean, Nepotes, 
Viribus & ſuperent Achillem. 


Quin bellicoſæ Gloria Cimbriz, 
Nunc invidendæ ſpes, decus Angliæ, 
Ira, horror, & vultus minaces 


In Dominæ tumulentur ulnis. 


Ceſſate lites; ſpicula, machinæ 
Dormite lethi: libret & unicus, 
Præbent Puellæ quas ocelli, 


Armiger innocuus ſagittas, 


Quam dulce vultu Virgineo. rubet. 
Pandora? (quantum, dum rubet, allicit 7) 
Tacetque, ſed narrant vicifim 
Lumina luminibus calores. 


Liquiſſet Evan Gnoſida, floridam - N 
Tu, Phœbe, Daphnen hanc pateres Magis: 
Nec non Tonantis pluma mendax, 
Cornua ſeu tegerent amores. 
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Laczna nunquam dimna' modefliz 
Tuliſſet, Idæ fi Puer hue vagus 
Erraſſet, ardentes videret 
Funere tergemino Penates, 


Flammaſque viles crederet Wii.” 
Mercede tali quis ſtallium diger 
Fatale vitet? quis timeret 

OEnomai fremitum fodinelr 


"5 > | Ip 


Te præda nullo parta periculo, 

Te gaza nullis empta laboribus 

Expectat ultro: fata,  Princeps, _ 
Hzc meritis ſtatuere Gar mg a6ths 


tas ut aptis vernet amoribus, 


Blando fideles murmure turtures, 
Nexuque vites arctiori, & 


Baſiolis ſuperate Conchas. 
Chm dextra Cœli prodiga Carolum | _ 


Ornärit omni dote, . 


Oblita & hzredis futuri, 
Nec dederit ſimilem, aut Genen 3 


Te, ſpes ruentis fauſtior I mperi, 
Nomen beabit Patris amabile, 


Heroas illuſtres daturam, © 
Qui Gomitum moderentur eben. 


Infans Parenti laudibus æmulus 
Aſſurgat, annos diſſimulans breves z 
Patris decorem mas verendum, 
Matris & os referant Puellæ. 
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In Obitum CAR OL 1 Secundi. 


Tlaniata comas, proniſque in fata cupreſſis 
Cincta, fave citharæ, mceſta Thalia, mea: 
Sed neque feſtivos vox deſera immemor hymnos, 
Nec laceret madidas impia dextra genas; 
Tempeſtiva levent inſanos Gaudia Luctus: 
Conveniunt Elegis utraque, Diva, Tuis. 
Seu caneres CaroLt mores Cceleſtibus æquos, 
(Heu! nimis ante diem, qui voluere Suum :} 
Debita non Impar ſeu carmina provocet Hzres : 
Quem teneat, ccelis æmula, Terra Suum ! 
Ne quis deficiat, ſequitur fic Caſtora Pollux, 
Fratriſque accendit funere Luna facem. 
Sic pius aſſumpſit Numa Divi ſceptra Quirinĩ; 
Rex ſolium aſcendit, cam tulit ara Deum. 
Quam bene Achillzas torſerunt fata ſagittas ! 
Præbet, que dederat dextera vulnus, opem: 
| Lubrica ſors facto nocet, atque indulget, eodem : 
Si non erraſſet, fecerat illa minds. 
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To the KING. 

As victors loſe the trouble they ſuſtain 
In greater trophies which the triumphs gain; 
And martyrs, when the joyful crown is giv'n, 
Forget the pain, by which they purchas'd heav'n : 
Se when the Phenix of our empire dy d, 

And with a greater heir the empty throne ſupply'd, 


Your 


Deny the ſtate of audience ? 
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Your glory diſſipates our mournful dew, | 
And turns our grief for Charles to joy for you. 
Myſterious fate; whoſe one decree cou'd prove, 
The high extreme of cruelty, and love! 
May then no flight of a blaſpheming muſe 


Thoſe wiſe reſolves of providence accuſe, 5 
Which eas'd our Atlas of his glorious weight : © 
Since ſtronger Hercules ſupports the ſtate. 5 
England no more ſhall penſive thoughts employ : 
On him, ſhe's loſt ; but him ſhe has, enjoy; 1 
So Ariadne, when her lover fled, # 
And Bacchus honour'd the deſerted bed, 1 
Ceas'd with her tears to raiſe the ſwelling flood, 7 
Forgot her Theſeus, and embrac'd che god. 1 
— — ——— — —— — 'E 
The Audience. Z 
I E Criticks that pretend toſenfe 2 
Do cavil at the audience, 3 
As if his grace were not as good 1 
To bow to, as a piece of wood. 8 
Did not our fathers heretofore +: 


Their ſenſleſs deities adore ? 


Did not old Delphos all along | 1 
Vent Oracles without a tongue? | 1 
And wiſeſt monarchs did importune | # 


From the dumb God to know their fortune. 
Did not the ſpeaking-head, of late, 

Of matters learnedly debate ? 

And rendred without tongue or ears 
Wiſe anſwers to his whiſp'ring peers? 

And ſhall we to a living, prince 


E* 


Gronce STERNE, Eſqʒ 


What tho' the bantling cannot ſpeak ? 
Yet like the blockhead he may fqueak ? 
Give audience by interpreter, 

The wiſeſt prinee can do no more. 

Then enters with a prince's banner, 
Sir Charles, after the uſual manner. 
Great Sir, his holineſs from Rome 
Greets your high birth. The prince cry'd Mum. 
The conſecrated pilch and clout, 

If you'll vouchſafe to hear me out, 

And many other toys, I'm come 

To lay them at your ſacred bum. 

So young, yet ſuch a God-like ray ! 
Phoebus, your dad, was prieſt Dad-a, 
Great prince, I have no more to ſay. 
Conducted next, there comes, great Sir, 
An envoy from the emperor, 

To gratulate your lucky fate, 

That gives to England's throne new date. 
We joy that any thing ſhould reign, 

To baffle Orange and the Dane. 

The youth, to ſee them thus beguil'd, 

In token of his favour ſmil'd : 

But at the Spaniard laugh'd outright, 

As ſhamm'd again in eighty eight. 

Next, having paſs'd the inward centry, 
The doubtful monſieur made his entry: 
The king, my maſter, Sir, has ſent _ 
Your royal birth to complement ; 

If you will make it but appear, 

'That you are England's lawful heir. 

Here lady Powis took him ſhort, 
Have you a king; Thank Maz'rine for't ! 
Fr. man] Whoe'er the father was, the mother 


Was France's Q. (P—is) who queſtions t' other? 
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At this reproof he pawn'd a purſe, 

And parting made his peace with nurſe. 
The Dane, the Swede, with other nations, 
Come in with loud congratulations, 

Upon the Swede, ſo fam'd for battle, 

He caſt a frown, and ſhook his rattle. 

And for the Dane, who took the part 

Of good prince George, helet a fart. 


This put him in a ſullen fit, 


Nurſe ſcarce could dance him out of it: 

When an ambaſſador from Poland 

Knock'd at the door, and Velt from . * 
He crying ſuck'd, and ſucking cry d, 

When lady governeſs reply'd, 

Peace prince, peace prince, peace pretty prince, 
And let the ſtates have audience, | 
Duteh-man.] From Holland I am hither ſent, 
To challenge, not to complement. 

Prepare with ſpeed your twenty fail, 

Your twice four thouſand on the nail ; 

Which by your Senate was enacted, 

With Orange, when your fire contracted. 


The name of Holland did affright, 


And make th' young hero ſcream outright. 
But Orange nam'd, the royal elf, 

The ſweet, ſweet babe, beſhit himſelf. 
Tyrconnel, who came o'er no leſs 

Than to be made his governeſs, 

To take her leave, by luck came in, 
She ſuck'd his nofe, and lick'd him clean. 
Laſt came the Lady H— from play, 
Mov'd by inſtinct, he cry'd, mamma, 
And polled to the queen away. 
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DRvDEN's Satire to his MUSE. 
Written by the Lord Somt AS. 


| Duo hicent librir, non licet ire mill. Oro. 
Turpiter huc, illuc ingemiaſus erat. Hos. 


| EAR me, dull proſtitute, worſe than ITY 
Like her, the ſhame and clog of my dull life ;- 
Whoſe firſt eſſay was in a tyrant's praiſe ®, 

Bawdy in prologues, blaſphemous in plays: 

Bo lewd, thou mad'ſt me for the church unfit, ? 


And I had ftarv'd, but for a lucky hit, 
When the weak miniſters implor'd my wit : 
stobſt me from buſineſs, where I might have made 
A ſolid fortune to thy barren trade. 
My father wiſely bid. me be a clerk ; « 
| Thou whifper'dit, boy, be thou a tearing ſpark. 

I from that fatal hour new hopes p d 

Set up for wit, and aukwardly was lewd ; 
Drank *gainſt my ſtomach, gainſt m my conſcienc fide, 
Againſt my will, I marry'd a rank 
After two children, anda third miſcarriage, 
By brawny brothers hector'd into marriage. 
Affected rapes and lufts I'ad never known; 
As if that all Gomorrah was my own. | 
Nor love, nor wine, could ever ſee me gay, 
To writing bred, I knew not what to ſay. 
With ſcold: g wife and ſtarving chits beſet, 
When 1 5 money, and no friend will treat, 
Chear'd with one cup of thy Caſtalian ſpring, 
I can abuſe the church, my friend, and king 
Tell him he's jilted, Fool's, led by the nol 
Then, like Almanzor, turn 1 his foes ; 
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Libel his miſtreſſes, and ſtateſmen too, 


Then o'er his whoring life old David throw, 


By whom Uriah was fo baſely ſlain; 
But our good monarch ſpares his Caſtlemain, 


And Oates his plots, and treaſons, ſwears in vain: 


Defame the men that gave me meat and clothes, 
And then deny it with a thouſand oaths. 
Adriel to pleaſe, call Rocheſter a fool, 


Sedley a capuchin, and Dorſet dull. 


I. like Boroſky, by the falſe count hir'd, 
On Scroop my blunderbuſs of ſatire fir d; 


What more to Hall, or Cranbourn could I do; 


In cool blood call'd him fool, knave, cowndd too ; 


o long enjoy'd e er I began to woo ? 1 85 
Thov'lt ſay, perhaps, what is all this to thee, 
If I a coward, cuckold, villain be ? | 
But then thou ſhould'ſt thy ſacred aid refuſe, 
When I invoke it to ſo baſe a uſe; 
Blunt, of my murd'ring pen, the killing point, 
And honeſtly refuſe the odious hint. 


But thou ne er com'ſt ſo gladly to my call, 
As when on merit unprovok'd I fall. 


Is there a patriot to be defam'd, | 
Lady abus'd or virtuous action blam'd ? 


Thou, with officious haſte, rank'ft ev'ry word, 


And giv'ſt thy raging madman a ſharp ſword : 
Devils to witches are not more at hand, 
Than thou, when I an helliſh taſk command. 


To thee, ungrateful ! what has Monmouth done, 
That, parſon-like, thou call'ft him Abſalon ? 


And by that name doſt fooliſhly infer, 

He from old David's head the crown would tear, 
Was he ambitious, he had kept his place; 
Stood high in David's as the people's grace; ; 


And warlike chief of the Prætorian bands, 
To the whole nation's hearts had join'd their hands; 


Of 


Lord SOMERS. 


Of publick good diſſembled his deep care, 

With the falſe Jebuſite a-while kept fair; 

Then in ſome great deciſive glorious day, 

Make thoſe vile cormorants diſgorge their prey, 
Our church, religion, freedom, and our laws; 
Thoſe darling morſels of their longing jaws. 

Wiſe Stanley thus, till Boſworth's fatal day, 

Did ſeeming faith to cruel Richard pay ; 

But left the tyrant in the heat of fight; 

And brought cel to Harry's drooping right. 
Monmouth's brave mind could no diſguiſe endure, | 
Still noble ways preferring to ſecure, | 
While David laviſhes his people's love, 

He buys the purchaſe with deſign t' improve: 

And like ſome prudent kinſmen, re- convey 

What the wild heir hath vainly thrown away, 
Leſt the great ancient family decay. 


Good honeſt David Why Woula thou have made 


Of ſuch a ſon and parliament afraid? 


Which whilſt he ſways, what faction dares diſpute, 


Or who can ſay, he is not abſolute! 
oy them he may command the people's purſe; 


And ſpend their wealth and blood without a curſe. 


By laws they would a popiſh heir exclude; 

Not by rude force, or a tumultuous crowd: 
Againſt Navarre the factious princes leagu d, 
And the right heir the papal world intrigu' d: 
When a long war had plac'd him on the Py 
The ftate-religion he was forc'd to own ; 

The harmleſs people took it in good part, 

The zealous church yet flabb'd Sim to the heart; 
Taught all by ſtory, there was no defence, 


= 


But they muſt change their faith, or change their prince. 


Who would not here the like extremes prevent, 
And ſettle things by aid of parliament ? 


} 


} Thou 
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Thou only court preſiding at the helm, 


| Which mak'ſt all others uſeful to the realm 5 
| Inferior j trembling to decree | 


What may hereafter be condemn'd by thee : 
The chancellor's and ill ſtateſman's only dread, 
For it is thou along can reach their head. 
| 


ww to — 
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By thee fell Wolf's and falſe Clarendon, 
Abandon'd by their kings, but here undone z 
Both over -whelm'd for daring to remove, 
Or ſtem the torrent of their er's love: 
* The one fair Bullen to his prince deny d; 
1 The other made low 'd Stuart, Richmond's pride, 
| | | And with the royal blood for ever ming Hyde. 
14 To their own ruin can all men a 
1 And none the precipice but oy het 
Courtiers, who importune the ſoverei 
To pardon robbers, cut-throats, for : 
Who live on ideots, lunaticks, forfets, f 1 
And cannot thrive but when the nation pines. 
Unhappy we, if rul'd by ſuch, whoſe rent 
Conſiſts in breaches of the government. | 
Some few there are with N eſtates indeed,” 
Yet labour with unaginary 
Strange ſart of fools, 2 55 one penſion more; 
Enſlave themſelves, and all they had 4 before, 
Others, with titles and new earldoms caught, 
Would give up all for which the barons fought ; 8 
They're equally unfit for government, 
Who nothing have, or nothing will content. 
Who bid thee in Achitopl I's vile name, 
Old David's errors and hi s faults . 
Or ſay, plots true or falſe are needfu] thin 
To ſet up commonyealths, and down ki ings ? 
That David, whom thou doſt wi 1 rev'rence 
Charm'd into caſe, grows careleſs of his fame, 
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Lord SOMERS 

And brib'd with petty ſums of foreign gold, 
Is grown in Bathſheba's embraces odd? 
That, like the prince of angels, from his height, 
He now comes downward with diminiſh'd light? 
If David once ill language lay to heart, 

Who ſhall the poet from the traytor part? 
The people's voice, of old the voice of God, 
Thou call the voice of an unruly crowd. | 
Crowds are the fools, ma cation norte 
That flock to thine and D*Urfey's loyal plays, 
And give implicit claps on your third days: 

About the ſtage of montebank they wait, 

And whoop at cudgels, or a broken pate, 

But have, like thee, no int'reſt in the ſtate. 

Rule as thou wilt the realm of Mexico, 

And under iron yokes make Indians bow ; 

But with old England what haſt thou to do ? 

Who from our kings an uſeful pow'r would take; 
Nor have they pow'r ; but for the people's ſake 
Difarm themſelves, and anarchy beſpeak. 

Kings may do good at their full ſtretch of will, 
And need not for a ſtrain of law ſtand ſtill. 2 
They ſpare with merey, tho' with judgment kill, 
Confin'd, like God, only from doing ill. 

Thus in our papal fire, to ſave the town, 

Some houſes were blown up; and ſome pull'd down: 
None blam'd the order, ſince twas underſtood, 

A private miſchief's for a publick good, 

Tho' we all periſh, yet we muſt forbear 
The ſacred title of a popiſh heir, | 

If we thy fooliſh politicks ſhould hear. 

Somewhere there muſt a ſov'reign power be, 

In kings, in lords, in commons, or all three, 
8 from God, and only leſs than his, 

ich can do all, and nothing do amiſs ; 
ABS 7 Bn 
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The ſacred ties of marriage can diſſolve, 
And children in their 


s crimes involve, 
Making thoſe baſtards who had elſe been , 


And injur d huſbands legal widowers ; 


Cut off entails, make new, repeal old laws, 

And of contending kings decide the cauſe. 

Thus from the helm our learned Richard thruſt, 
Confeſs'd their pow'r, and own'd their ſentence juſt, 
And on the throne our brave fourth Edward fate, 


Whilſt Harry liv'd a pris'ner of the ſtate. 


Alphonſo thus depos'd for his weak life, 

Pedro enjoy'd his kingdom and his wife. 
There jus divinum barks not at his right, 
Damns not his rule by day, nor love by night. 
In his defence, each private man kill ; 
Muſt then a nation periſh and ſtand ftill ? 
If for our laws, faith, God, we may not fight, 
When can à chriſtian ſword be in the right? 

O! the prodigious wit, and wond'rous ſting, 


Too call Achit'phel ſon, unfeather'd two-legg'd thing ! 


So by old Plato man was once defin'd, 


Till a pull'd cock that notion undermin'd. 


Thy Amiel with bull Jonas ſelf may vie 

For all but courage, wit, and honeſty. 

As loud he roar'd *gainſt the prerogative, 

As ſharply blam'd, as ſtingily would give, 

Till his own wants oblig'd him to receive, 
And on his cheated fire he could no longer live : 
Whoſe whole eſtate, when he in truſt, had got, 
Thy honeft Amiel grudg'd him pipe and pot. 


Thy Huſhai next, a true friend e er a man, 


80 ſoon his dearneſs with his prince began, 


Was but fourteen when David was abroad, 


Leſs fit for a king's friendſhip than a rod; 
Which he deſerv'd, when he with tears reply'd, 
And in full houſe the loyal baby * 
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How could one German j journey teach his youth, s 
And add experience to his native truth ! 1 
Abroad he learn'd to live upon his prince OS 
As ev'ry fool, whore, bully, has done fince ; ; | 
'To other merit he has no pretence. 7 
Barzillai's praiſe I could rehearſe again, 

And make the ſecond labour of my pen ; 

Wiſe, valiant, loyal, rich, of high deſcent, . 

Born t' all that fortune for her darlings meant, 

Who nobly ſcorn'd a private happineſs; - 

When he beheld the ſov'reign in diſtreſs : 

To arms he flew, but, with bold Cato's fate, 

Eſpous'd the cauſe that fortune ſeem'd to hate: 
Striving to ſave the head that wore the crown, 

He pull'd the mighty ruin on his own, 

But why extoll'ſt Jeruſalem's ſagan, | F 

At drink and whores indeed a very dragon? 
Not Magdalen, poſleſs'd in all her prime 

With her ten devils, could have equall'd him. 

Why would'ſ thou call thy Adriel a muſe, 

And David of his haſty riſe accuſe ? | 

When we all know the ſame obliging hand 

Gave him his George, and Churchill his command, c 
Jermin his country houſe, and Bromwich his point band. 
Or Jotham flatter'd that vain fickle thing, | 
Famous for jeſts upon the church and king: 

One while Pythagoras's harmleſs food, 

For thoughts and politicks muſt cool his blaod ; 

And then again with whores and luſty wines, 

Revels all night, and thinks him mad that dines. 
Quibbles, jokes, puns, and trifling wit he has, 

And, like the Swede, is very rich in braſs : 

Againſt the court and David's ſelf he roar'd, 

How ill he govern'd, and how worſe he whor'd ; 

Would ſwear a parrot had more wit than __ 

With her parch'd face, more wrinkled than p 


belly. 
vet 
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Vet now to both, like popiſh ſaints, he prays, 
Which ſhews he will not burn in James's days: 
In his plain band, and honeſty in ſhow, 
He only aim'd at Danby's overthrow ; | 
Which when obtain'd, this patriot had his ends; 
And fareyel all his plain well-meaning friends 
There was no plot, no popiſh duke to fear, 
With Danby all our dangers diſappear. 
Danby thus ſetting, to prevent dark night, 
This paler moon ſhews forth its clearer light, 
Miſguides our couns'llors with her glim' ring ray, 
And all our men of bus neſs loſe their way: 
Our parliament's diſſolved, new members meet, 
An Oxford journey muſt allay their heat : 
But the true Engliſh intereſt appear'd, 
The filver-ſmiths for their Diana fear'd ; 
Pop'iy would paſs on us in no diſguiſe, 
No flow'rs could hide that ſerpent from our eyes, 
We're in ſuch haſte diffolv'd, that in the ſtreet 
New choſen with diſſolving members meet; 
And then a paper, in good David's name, 
Muſt the proceedings of the houſe defame. 
Sheriffs and juries pack'd, juſtices made : 
Knights of th' addreſs, and all falſe colours laid, 
To cheat their party with a vain conceit, 
The people, parliaments both fear, and hate. 
What Sampſon in a dungeon, captive, blind, 
In ſpiteful rage for cruel foes deſign'd, _ 
The houſe of commons muſt be thought to do 
Againſt themſelves, and thoſe that truſt em too. 
The head ſhallſooner fear its own right hand, 
Parents their ſmiling infants death command, 
The chearful birds fit filent in the ſpring, 
Than lords or commons hurt the realm or king. 
They may thy heroes, that ſmall faithful band, 
Precious counſellors, who dare ſingly ſtand 
'Gaink the collective wiſdom of the land. 
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David in exile had more friends than thou 
Wilt to his os his happier days allow. 
Why ſounds thy trumpet in the time of peace ? 
Art thou afraid our diff rence ſhould ceaſe, 
That thus thou talk'ſt of rebels, treaſons, more 
Than any Iriſh witneſs ever ſwore; 

Soldiers of fortune thus to drive a trade, | 
Care not what ruin, or what ſlaughter's made. 
But hear me propheſy, and mark me well 

Fer thrice the roſe renews its fragrant ſmell, 
People and king ſhall join, like man and wiſe, 
And both abhor the engines of their ſtrife : 

No more ſhall they endure a hackney pen, | a 


And thou, caſhier'd, ſhalt to the ſtage again, 
Pleaſe none but filly women, or worſe men; 
David ſhall find duty an empty word, 

(For diff rent faiths can never have ane ſword ; 
The knot of friendſhip is but looſely ty'd, 

'Twixt thoſe that heavenly concerns divide.) 

He then ſhall with his parliament agree, | 
And lives and fortunes ſhall their language be, 


| 
| 
; Monmouth be bleſg'd for all that he has done, [| 
; While thy vile heroes to their pardops run. 1 
A a f 1 
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A Satyr on the Modern Tranſlators, 
Odi imitatores fervum pecus, &c. 


GINCE the united cunning of the ſtage 
Has balk'd the hireling 1 of the age: 
Since Betterton of late ſo thrifty's grown, 
Revives old plays, or wiſely acts his own: 
Thumb'd Rider with a catalogue of rhimes, 
+ Makes the compleateſt poet of out times: | 
Thoſe who with nine months toil had ſpoil'd a play, 
In hopes of eating at a full third day, 
Juſtly deſpairing longer to ſuſtain 
A craving ſtomach from an empty brain, 
Have left ſtage - practice, chang'd their old vocations; 
Attoning for bad plays, with worſe tranſlations; 
And like old Sternhold, with laborious ſpite, 
Burleſque what noble muſes better write : 
Thus while they for their cauſes only ſeem . 
To change the channel, they corrupt the ſtream. 
So breaking vintners, to increaſe their wine, 
With nauſeous drugs debauch the generous vine : 
So barren gypſies, for recruit are ſaid, 
With ftrangers iſſue to maintain the trade; 
But leaſt the fairer bantling ſhould be known, 
A daubing walnut makes him all their own, : 
In the head of this gang too John Dryden appears; 
But to ſave the town-cenſure, and leſſen his fears, 
- Join'd with a ſpark, whoſe title makes me civil, 
For ſcandalum magnatum is the devil; 
Such mighty thoughts from Ovid's letters flow, 


That the tranſlation is a work for two; 


My lord I thought ſo gencrous would prove, 

To ſcorn a rival in affairs of love: 

But well he knew his teeming pangs were vain, 
Till midwife Dryden eas'd his labouring brain; 
And that when part of Hudibraſs's horſe 

Jogg'd on, the other would not hang an arſe ; 

So when fleet Jowler hears the joyful hollow, 

He drags his ſluggiſh mate, and Tray muſt follow. 
But how could this learn'd brace employ their time ? 
One conſtru'd ſure, while th* other pump'd for rhime ; 
Or it with theſe, as once at Rome, ſucceeds, 

The Bibulus ſubſcribes to Cæſar's deeds : 

This from his partner's acts enſures his name, 

Oh ſacred thirſt of everlaſting fame! 

That could defile thoſe well-cut nails with ink, 
And make his honour condeſcend to think : 

But what excuſe, what preface can attone 

For crimes which guilty Bayes has ſingly done? 
Bayes, whoſe Roſe- ally ambuſcade injoin'd 

To be to vices which he practis'd kind, 

And brought the venom of a ſpiteful ſatyr, 

To the ſafe innocence of a dull tranſlator. 

Bayes, who by all the club was thought moſt fit 
To violate the Mantuan prophet's wit, 

And more debatich what looſe Lucretius writ. 
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Who in one copy join'd, their ſhame have ſhown, | 

Since T e could ſpoil ſo many, tho” alone: {if 
| 


When I behold the rovings of his muſe, 

How ſoon Aſſyrian ointment ſhe would loſe c 

For diamond buckles ſparkling at their ſhoes. 

When Virgil's height is loſt, when Ovid n | | 
And in heroicks Canace deplores, | { | 
Her follies louder than her father roars, 

I'd let him take Almanzor for his theme; 

In lofty verſe make Maximin blaſpheme, { 

Or ſing in ſofter aids St. Katharine's dream. 


| 
| 
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Nay, I could hear him damn laſt ages wit, 

And rail at excellence he ne er can hit; 

His envy ſhou'd at pow rful Cowley rage, 
And baniſh ſenſe with Johnſon from the ſtage: 
His ſacrilege ſhould plunder Shakeſpear's urn, 
With a dull prologue make the ghoſt return, 
To bear a ſecond death, and greater pain, 
While the fiend's words the oracle prophane. 
But when not ſatisfy'd with ſpoils at home, 
The pirate would to foreign borders roam; 
May he ftill ſplit on ſome unlueky coaſt, 

And have his works or dictionary loſt ; 
That he may know what Roman authors mean, 
No more than does our blind tranſlatreſs Behn. 

The female wit, who next convicted ſtands, 

Not for abuſing Ovid's verſe, but Sands' ; 

She might have learn'd from the ill-borrow'd grace, 

(Which little helps the ruin of her face) 

That wit, like beauty, triumphs o'er the heart, 
When more of nature's ſeen, and leſs of art: 

Nor ſtrive in Ovid's letters to have ſhown 

As much of ſkill, as lewdneſs in her own. 

Then let her from the next inconſtant lover, 
Take a new copy for a ſecond rover: 
Deſcribe the cunning of a jilting whore, 

From the ill arts her ſelf has us'd before; 

Thus let her write, but paraphraſe no more. 

R mer to Crambo privilege does claim, 

Not from the poer's genius, but his name ; 

Which providence in contradiction meant, 
Tho' he predeſtination could prevent, 

And with bold dulneſs tranſlate heaven's intent. 
Raſh man ! we paid thee adoration due, 

That ancient criticks were excell'd by you: 
Fach little wit to your tribunal came 
To hear their doom, and to ſecure their fame: 


r do 
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But 
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But for reſpect you ſervilely ſought praiſe, 
Slighted the umpire's palm to court the poet's bays ; 
While wiſe reflections, and a grave diſcourſe, 
Declin'd to zoons a river for a horſe. 
So diſ-ontented Pemberton withdrew, 
From ſleeping judges to the noiſy crew; 
Chang'd awful ermin for a ſervile gown, 
And to an humble fawning, ſmooth'd his frown : 
The ſimile will differ here indeed; 
You cannot verſify, though he can plead. 

To painful Creech my laſt advice deſcends, 
That he and learning would at laſt be friends 
'That he'd command his dreadful forces home, 
Not be a ſecond Hannibal to Rome. 

But ſince no counſel his reſolves can bow 
Nor may thy fate, O Rome, reſiſt his vow ; 
Debarr'd from pens as !unaticks from ſwords, 
He ſhould be kept from waging war with words : 
Words which at firſt like atoms did advance 
Tothe juſt meaſure of a tuneful dance, 
And jumpt to form, as did his worlds, by chance. 
This pleas'd the genius of the vicious town; 
The wits confirm'd his labours with renown ; 
And ſwear the early atheiſt for their own. 
Had he ſtopt here but ruin'd by ſucceſs, 
With a new ſpawn he fill'd the burden'd preſs, 
Till as his volumes ſwell'd, his fame grew leſs. 
So merchants flatter'd with increaſing gain, 
Still tempt the falihood of the doubtful moin : 
So the firſt running of the lucky dice, 
Does eager bully to new bets intice ; 
Till fortune urges him to be undone, 
And ames-ace loſes what kind fixes won. 
Witneſs this truth Lucretia's wretched fate, 
Which better have I heard my nurſe relate; 
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The matron ſuffers violence again, 
Not Tarquin's luſt ſo vile as Creech's pen ; 
Witneſs thoſe heaps his midnight ſtudies raiſe, 
Hoping to rival Ogilby in praiſc : | 
Both writ ſo much, ſo ill, a doubt might riſe, 
Which with moſt juſtice might deſerve the prize ; 
Had not the firſt the town with cuts appeas'd, 
And where the poem fail'd, the picture pleas'd. 

Wits of a meaner rank, I would rehearſe, 
But will not plague your patience nor my verſe : 
In long oblivion may they happy lie, | 
And with their writings, may their folly die. 
Now, why ſhould we poor Ovid yet purſue, 
And make his very book an exile too, { 
In words more barbarous than the place he knew ? 
Tf Virgil labour'd not to be tranſlated, | 
Why ſuffers he the only thing he hated? 
Had he foreſeen ſome ill- officious tongue, 
Wou'd in unequal ftrains blaſpheme his ſong ; 
Nor prayers, nor force, nor fame ſhou'd e'er prevent 
The juſt performance of his wiſe intent: 
Smiling h' had ſeen his martyr'd work expire, 
Nor live to feel more cruel foes than fire. 

Some fop in preface may thoſe thefts excuſe, 
That Virgil was the draught of Homer's muſe : 
That Horace's by Pindar's lyre was ſtrung, 

By the great image of whoſe voice he ſung. 

They found the maſs, tis true, but in their mould 
They purg'd the droſſy oar to current gold: 
Mending their pattern, they eſcap'd the curſe ; 
Yet had they not writ better, they'd writ worſe. 
But when we bind the lyric up to rhime, 

And loſe the ſenſe to make the poem chime : | 
When from their flocks we force Sicilian ſwains, 
To raviſh milk-maids in our Engliſh plains ; 
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And wandring authors, e' er they touch our ſhore, 

Muſt, like our locuſt Hugonots, be poor; 

I'd bid th' importing club their pains forbear, 

And traffick in our own, tho' homely ware ; 

Whilſt from themſelves the honeſt vermin ſpin, 

I'd like the texture, tho' the web be thin; 

Nay, take Crown's plays, becauſe his own, for wit ; 

And praiſe what Durfey, not tranſlating, writ. 
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A Satyr upon the Poets, being a Tran- 
ſlation out of the ſeventh Satyr of 
JuvRNAx. 


Et ſpes, & ratio ſtudiorum, &c. 


SIR 


LL my endeavours, all my hopes 4 
On you the orphan's, and the muſe's friend; 
he only great good man, who will declare 
Virtue and verſe the object of his care; 
And prove a patron in the worſt of times, 
When hungry Bayes forſakes his empty rhymes, _ 
Beſeeching all true catholicks charity, 


For a poor proſtitute which long did lie 
Under the mortal fins of verſe and hereſy. 
Shadewell, and ſtarving T—— I ceaſe to name, 
Poets of all religions are the ſame : 
Recanting Settle brings the tuneful ware, 
Which wiſer Smithfield damn'd to Sturbridge fair; 
Proteits his tragedies and libels fail, 
To yield him paper, penny-loaves and ale, 
| 5 Aud 
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And bids our youth by his example fly 
The love of politicks and poetry. 

And all retreats except New Hall refuſe 
To ſhelter Durfey, and his jocky muſe. 
There to the butler and his grace's maid, 
He turns, like Homer, ſonetteer for bread ; 
Knows his juſt bounds, nor ever durſt aſpire 
Beyond the {wearing groom and kitchin fire. 

Is there a man to theſe exam; les blind, 
To clinking numbers fatally deſign d, 
Who by his parts would purchaſe meat, and fame, 
And in next miſcellanies plant his name; 
Were my beard grown the wretch I'd thus adviſe, 
Repent, fond mortal, and be timely wiſe ; | 
Take heed, nor be by gilded hopes betray'd, 
Clio's a jilt, and Pegaſus a jade; 
By verſe you'll ſtarve : John Saul cou'd never live, 
Unleſs the bellman made the poet thrive; 
Go rather in ſome little ſhed by Paul's, 
Sell Chevy-chaſe, or Baxter's ſalve for ſouls, 
Cry raree-ſhows, ſell ballads, tranſcribe votes, 
Be Care, or Ketch, or any thing but Oates. 

Hold, fir, ſome bully of the muſes cries, 
Methinks you're more ſatyrical than wile ; 
You rail at verſe indeed, but rail in rhyme, 
At once encourage, and condemn the crime. 
True, fir, I write and have a patron too, 
To whom my tributary ſongs are due; 
Yet with your leave I'd honeſtly diſſuade 
Thoſe wretched men from Pindus' barren ſhade : = 
Who tho' they fire their muſe, and rack their brains 
With bluſtering heroes, and with piping ſwains, 
Can no great patient giving man engage 
To fill their pockets, and their title-page, 5 
Were I, like theſe, unhappily decreed 
By penny elegies to get my bread, 
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Or want a meal, unleſs George Croom and I 
Could ſtrike a bargain for my poetry, 

I'd damn my works to wrap up ſoap and cheeſe, 

Or furniſh ſquibs for city prentices 

To burn the pope, and celebrate queen Beſs. 
But on your ruin ſtubbornly purſue, 

Herd with the hungry little chiming crew, 

Obtain the empty title of a wit, 

And be a free coſt noiſy in the pit; | 

Print your dull poems, and before 'em place 
A crown of laurel, and a meager face. 

And may juſt heav'n thy hated life prolong, 

Till thou, bleſt author, ſeeſt thy deathleſs ſong, 

The duſty lumber of a Smithfield fall, | 

And findft thy picture ſtarch'd 'gainſt ſuburb wall, 

With Johnny Armſtrong, and the prodigal. - 

And to complete the curſe, 

When age and poverty comes faſter on, 

And ſad experience tells thou art undone, 

May no kind country grammar-ſ{chool afford 

Ten pound a year to pay for bed and board ; 

Till void of any fix'd employ, and now 

Grown uſeleſs to the army and the plow, 

You've no friend left, but truſting landlady, 

== Who ftows you on hard truckle garret-high, 

== To dream of dinner, and curſe poetry. 

= Sir, Ive a patron, you reply. *Tis true, 

Fortune and parts you ſay may get one too: 

Why faith e'en try, write, flatter, dedicate, 

My lord's, and his forefathers deeds relate : 

Yet know he'll wiſely ſtrive ten thouſand ways, 

== To ſhun a needy poet's fulſom praiſe ; 

Nay, to avoid thy importunity, 

Neglect his ſtate, and condeſcend to be 

A poet, tho' perhaps a worſe than thee, 
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Thus from a patron he becomes a friend ; 
Forgetting to reward, learns to commend ; 
| Receives your twelve long months ſucceſleſs toil, 

And talks of authors, energy, and ſtile; 

Damns the dull poems of the ſcribling town, 

Applauds your writings, and repeats his own, 

Whilſt thou in complaiſance oblig'd, muſt fit 

T” extol his judgment, and admire his wit; 

And wrapt with his eſſay on poetry | 
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Swear Horace writ not half ſo ſtrong as he, 
But that we're partial to antiquity. 
Yet this authentick peer perhaps ſcarce knows 
With jingling ſounds to tag inſipid proſe, 
And ſhou'd be by ſome honeſt Manly told, 
Head loſt his credit to ſecure his gold. 
But if thou'rt bleſt enough to write a play, 
Without the hungry hopes of kind third day, 
And he believes that in thy dedication 
Thou'l fix his name, not bargain for the ſtation, 
My lord his uſeleſs kindneſs then aſſures, 
And to the utmoſt of his pow'r he's yours ; 
| How fine your plot, how exquiſite each ſcene ! 
And play'd at court, would ſtrangely pleaſe the queen. 
| | And you may take his judgment ſure, for he 
— Knows the true ſpirit of good poetry; 
| And might with equal judgment have put in 
For poet laureat as lord Ch in. 
All this you ſee and know, yet ceaſe to ſhun ; 
And ſeeing knowing, ftrive to be undone. 
So kidnapt dutcheſs once beyond Graveſend, 
Rejects the counſel of recalling friend ; 
Is told the dreadful bondage ſhe muſt bear, 
And ſees unable to avoid the ſnare. 
do practis'd thief oft taken, ne'er afraid, 
Forgets the ſentence, and purſues the trade, 
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Tho' yet he almoſt feels the ſmoaking brand, 
And ſad T. R. ſtands freſh upon his hand. , 
The author then, whoſe daring hopes would ftrive 
With well-built verſe to keep his fame alive, a 
And ſomething to poſterity preſent, 
That's very new and very excellent; 
Something beyond the uncall'd drudging tribe, 
Beyond what Bays can write, or I deſcribe; 
Shou'd in ſubſtantial happineſs abound, 
His mind with peace, his board with plenty crown'd. 
No early duns ſhould break his learned reſt, | 
No ſaucy cares his nobler thoughts moleſt, 
Only the God within ſhould ſhake his labouring breaſt. 
In vain we from our ſonetteeres require, 

The height of Cowley's, and Anacreon's lyre, 
In vain we bid 'em fill the bowl, 

Large as their capacious ſoul, 
Who fince the king was crown'd ne'er taſted wine, 
But write at fight, and know not where to dine. 
In vain we bid dejected Settle hit 
The tragick flights of Shakeſpear's towring wit ; 
He needs muſt miſs the mark, who's kept ſo low, 
He has not ſtrength enough to draw the bow. 
Sedly, indeed, and Rocheſter might write 
For their own credit, and their friends delight, 
Shewing how far they cou'd the reſt outdo, 
As intheir fortunes, ſo their writings too. 
But ſhould drudge Dryden this example take 
And Abſolom's for empty glory make, 
He'd ſoon perceive his income ſcarce enough, 
To feed his noſtril with inſpiring ſnuff; 
Starving for meat, not ſurfeiting on praiſe, 
He'd find his brains as barren as his bays. 
There was a time when Otway charm'd the ſtage, 
Otway the hope, the ſorrow of our age; 
B 3 When 
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When the full pit with pleas'd attention hung, 
Wrapt with each accent from Caſtalio's tongue. 
With what a laughter was his ſoldier read 
How mourn'd they when his Jaffier ſtruck, and bleds! 
Yet this beſt poet, tho' with ſo much eaſe, 

He never drew his pen but ſure to pleaſe ; 
Tho' lightning were leſs lively than his wit, 
And thunder-claps leſs loud than thoſe o'th' pit, 
He had of's many wants much earlier dy'd, 
Had not kind banker Betterton ſupply'd, 

And took for pawn the embryo of a play, 

Till he could pay himſelf the next third day. 


Were Shakeſpear's ſelf to live again, he'd ne'er 


Deg'nerate to a poet from a player. 

Carlile 1'th* new rais'd troop we ſee, 

And chattering Montfort in the chancery ; 
Montfort how fit for politicks and law, 

'That play'd ſo well fir Courtly and Jack Daw. 
Dance then attendance in ſlow M ves hall, 
Read maps, or court the ſconces till he call ; 
One actor's commendation ſhall do mere 


Than patron now, or merit heretofore. 


Some poets. I confeſs, the ſtage has fed, 

Who for half crowns are ſhown, for two pence read ; 
But theſe. nor envy thou, but imitate, 
Much rather ſtarve in Shadwel's ſilent fate, 
'Then new vamp farces, and be damn'd with Tate. 


For now no-Sidneys will three hundred give, 


That needy Spencer, and his fame may live; 
None of our new nobility will ſend 

To the King's-bench, or to his Bedlam friend. 
Chymiſts and whores by Buckingham were fed, 
Thoſe by their honeſt labours gain'd their bread ; 


But he was never ſo expenſive yet, 
To keep a creature merely for his wit ; 
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And Cowley from all Clifden ſcarce could have 
One grateful ſtone, to ſhew the world his grave. 
Pemb—— lov'd tragedy, and did provide 

For butcher's dogs, and for the whole bankſide; 
The bear was fed, but dedicating Lee | 
Was thought to have a larger paunch than he. 
More I could ſay, but care not much to meet 

A crabtree cudgel in a narrow ſtreet. 

Beſides, your yawning prompts me to give o'er : 
Your humble ſervant, fir, not one word more. 
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SUS ANNAH and the Two Elders. 


An Imitation of CHAUCER. 


ATR Suſan did her wifehode well maintayne. 
1˙ Algates aſſaulted ſo by leachers twayne. 
Now, an' I read arighte that auncient ſong, 

The paramours were olde, the dame was yong. 


Had thilke ſame tale in other guiſe been told, 
Had they been yong, (pardie) end ſhe been olde, 
Sweet Jeſu! that had been much ſoret tryale ; 
Full marvaillous, I wot, were ſuch denyale ! 
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The Earl of GonoLenin to Dr. GARTH, 
upon the loſs of Miſs DIN LE: In 
return to the Doctor's conſolatory 
Verſes to him, upon the loſs of his 


Rod. 


T HOU, whs the pangs of my embitter'd rage, 
Could'ſt, with thy never-dying verſe, aſſuage; 
Immortal verſe, ſecure to live as long | 


As that curs'd proſe that did condemn thy ſong : 

Thou, happy bard, whoſe double-gifted pen, 

Alike can cure an aking corn, or ſpleen; 

Whoſe lucky hand adminiſters repoſe 

As well to breaking heart, as broken noſe ; 
Accept this tribute: think it all I had, 

In recompence of thine, when I was ſad. 


What tho! it comes from an unpraQtis'd muſe, 

Bad at the beſt, grown worſe by long difuſe ; 

In filence, loft, fince once I did complain 
Of Vis cold negle& in humble ſtrain; 
When check'd by ſlaviſh conſcience, ſhe deny d 
3 To throw aſide the niece, and act the bride : 
y Yet ſure I may be thought among the throng 
o If not to ſing, to whiſtle out a ſong: 
a Then take the kind remembrance of my verſe, 
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ſ While Dingle's loſs with ſorrow I rehearſe. 
j Dingle is loſt, the hollow caves reſound, 


Dingle is loſt, and multiply the ſound ; 
Till Eccho chaunting it by juſt degree, 
| | Shortens to Ding, then ſoftens it to * 
| 


Dingle is loſt ; where's now the parents care, 
The boaſted force of piety and prayer 
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In hopes a mingled race might once ariſe 


E. of GopoLPniN, 


No more ſhall ſhe, within thy ſpacious hall 
Lead up the dance, and animate the ball ; 
Deſerted thus, no more ſhall thou engage 
Under the roof, to Whartonize the age. 


Train'd by thy care, by thy example led, 
Early ſhe learnt to ſcorn the nuptial bed; 
In vain by thy advice enlarg'd her mind, 
And vow'd, like thee, to multiply her kind : 
For Dingle thou didſt bleſs the nether ſkies ; 


To ſooth thy hoary age, and cloſe thy dying eyes. 


Learn, ye indulging parents, learn from hence: 
Think not compliance e' er will influence. 


The fifth command alone you did enj oin, 
And frankly gave her up the other nine: 
Yet ſhe, tho' that, and that alone was preſs'd, 
Regardleſs of your will, the fifth tranſgreſs d. 


But oh! my friend, conſider, tho? ſhe's gone, 
She left no coffers empty but her own ; 


Her mind that did direct the great machine, 


Mov'd like the univerſe, by ſprings unſeen ; 

And tho' from thy inſtructions ſhe retreats, 

Her globe of light grows larger as ſhe ſets : 

For nought could brighter make her luſtre ſhine, 
Than to withdraw, and fingle it from thine. 
Then think of this; and pardon when you ſee 
Thoſe virtues, you ſo lats admur'd in me. 
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POEMS by Dr. WILIA KNC. 


APPIE-PYE. A Po xk M, in Imitation 
of VI R 1L's Georgicks. 


F all the delicates which nee 71 
To pleaſe the palate, and delight the eye 5 
Of all the ſeveral kinds of ſumptuous fare, 
There's none that can with apple - pye compare, 
For coſtly flavour, or ſubſtantial paſte, . 
For outward beauty, or for inward taſte, 


When firſt this infant-diſh- in faſhion came; | 
Thi. ingredients were but coarſe, and rude in frame; 
As yet unpoliſh'd in the modern arts, 

Our fathers eat brown bread inſtead of tarts: 
Pyes were but indigeſted lumps of dough, 
"Till time and juft expence improv'd *em ſo. 
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King Col (as ancient Britiſh * annals tell) 
Renown'd for fidling and for eating well, 
Pippins in homely cakes with honey ftew'd,, 
Juſt as he bak'd (the proverb ſays) he'brew'd. 
| Their greater art ſucceeding princes ſhow'd, 

f | And modell'd paſte into a neater mode; 
i Invention now grew lively, palate nice, 
= And ſugar pointed out the way to ſpice. 
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j | But here for ages unimprov'd we ſtood, 
1 And apple-pye was ftill but homely food ; 
7 When god-like Edgar of the Saxon line, 
Polite of taſte, and ſtudious to refine, 


See the old ballad of king Col, 
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In the defart perfuming quinces caſt, 
And perfected with cream the rich repaſt, | 
Hence we proceed the outward. parts to trim, 
With crinkumcranks adorn the poliſh'd brim ; 
And each freſh pye the pleas'd ſpectator greets 
With virgin fancies, and with new conceits. 

Dear Nelly, learn with care the paſtry art, 
And mind the eaſy precepts Limpart: 
Draw out your dough elaborately thin, 
And ceaſe not to fatigue your rolling- pin: 
Of eggs and butter ſee you mix enough, 
For then the paſte will ſwell into a puff, 
Which will in crumpling ſounds your praiſe report, 
And eat as houſe-wives ſpeak, exceeding ſhort. 
Rang'd in thick order let your quinces lie, 
They give. a charming reliſh to the pye. 


If you are wiſe, you'llnot brown ſugar light, 


The browner (if I form my judgment right) 
A deep vermillion tincture will diſpenſe, | 
And make your pippin redder than the quince. 


When this is done, there will be wanting ſtill, 
The juſt reſerves of cloves and candied peel ; 
Nor can I blame you, i 


. 


Of orange-water for perfuming- ſake. 
But here, the nicety of art is ſuch, 


There muſt not be too little, nor too much: 


If with diſcretion you theſe coſts employ, 


They quicken appetite, if not, they cloy. 
Next, in your mind this maxim firmly root, 


Never o'ercharge your pye with coſtly fruit; 


Oft let your bodkin thro? the lid be ſent, 
To give the kind impriſon'd treaſure vent ; 
Leſt the fermenting liquor, cloſely preſt, 

Inſenſibly by conſtant fretting waſte, 

And o'er-inform your tenement of paſte, 
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To chuſe your baker, think, and think again, 
(You'll ſcarce one honeſt baker find in ten :) 
Aduſt and bruis'd, I've often ſeen a pye 
In rich diſguiſe and coſtly ruin lie, 
While penſive cruſt beheld its form o'erthrown, 
Exhauſted apples griev'd, their moiſture flown, 
And ſyrup from the ſides ran trickling down. 


O be not, be not tempted, lovely Nell, 
While the hot-piping odours ſtrongly ſmell, 
While the delicious fume creates a guſt, 

To lick th' o'erflowing juice, or bite the cruſt, 
You'll rather ſtay (if my advice may rule) 
Until the hot's corrected by the cool; 

Till you've infus'd the luſcious ſtore of cream, 
And chang'd the purple for a filver ſtream; 
Till that ſmooth viand its mild force produce, 
And give a ſoftneſs to the tarter juice. 


Then ſhall thou pleas'd, the noble fabrick view, 
And have a ſlice into the bargain too; 
Honour and fame alike we will partake, 

So well I'll eat what you ſo richly make. 


Upon the Duke of MARLBORoOUGH's 
Houſe at Woodſtock, ; 


Atria lange patent 3 ſed nec caenantibus 1, er, 


Nec Jones locus eft ; quam bene non habites ? 
| Mart. Epig. 


E E, Sir, ſee here's the grand approach, 
: This way is for his grace's coach ; 
There lies the bridge, and here's the clock, 


Obſerve the lion and the cock, 
- The 
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The ſpacious court, the colonade, 

And mark how wide the hall is made? 
Tke chimneys are ſo well deſign'd, 

They never ſmoke in any wind. 

This gallery's contriv'd for walking, 
The windows to retire and talk in; 

The council-chamber for debate, 

And all the reſt are rooms of ſtate. 


Thanks, fir, cry'd I, 'tis very fine, 
But where d' ye ſleep, or where d' ye dine? 
I find by all you have been telling, 
That 'tis a houſe, but not a dwelling. 


A Letter ſent by Sir Joann SUcKLINnNG 
from France, deploring his ſad Eſtate 
and Flight. With a Diſcovery of the 
Plot and Conſpiracy, intended by him 
and his Adherents againſt England, 


O, doleful ſheet, to every ſtreet 
Of London round about-a, 
And tell 'em all thy maſter's fall 
That lived bravely mought-a. 


Sir John in fight as brave a wight 
As the knight of the ſun- a; 
Is forc'd to go away with woe, 

And from his country run-a. 


Unhappy ftars to breed ſuch jars, 
That England's chief Sucklin-a 

Should prove of late the ſcorn of fate 
And fortune's unlucklin-a; 5 
But 


i; 
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But ye may ſee inconſtancy 
In all things under heaven-a : 


When god withdraws his gracions laws 
We run at fix and ſeven-a a: 


Alas, alas, how things do paſs ; 
What boots a e face- a, 
A pretty wit, and legs to it, 


Not ſeaſon'd well with grace-a. 


I that in court have made ſuch ſport 
As never yet was found-a, 


And tickled all, both great and ſmall, 
The maids of honour round-a. 


I chat did play both night and day 
And revell'd here and there- a, 
Had change of ſuits, made lays to lutes, 
And blufter'd every where-a. 


J that could write, and well indite, 
As tis to ladies known-a, . 
And bore the praiſe, for ſongs and plays, 


Far more than were mine own-a. 


I that did lend and yearly ſpend 
Thouſands out of my purſe-a, 

And gave the king, a wond'rous thing, 
At once a hundred horſe- a. 


 Bleft providence that kept my ſenſe 

So well, that I fond elf-a, | 
Should chance to hit to have the wit, 

To keep one for myſelf-a. | 


I that march'd forth into the north, 
And went up hills amain-a 

With ſword and lance, like king of France, 
And ſo came down again-a, 
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I that have done ſuch things, the ſun 
And moon did never ſee-a, | 

Yet now poor John, a pox upon 
The fates, is fain to flee-a. 

And for the brave, I us'd to have, 
In all I wore or eat- a 


Accurſed chance, to ſpoil the * 
I ſcarce have clothes or meat-a. 


Could not the plot by which I got, 
Such credit in the play-a, 


Aglaura bright, that Perſian 2 
My roving fancy ſtay-a; 


But I muſt fly, at things ſo high. 


Above me not allow'd-a ; 


And I Sir John, like Ixion, 
For Juno kiſs a cloud-a. 


Would I had burn'd it when I turn'd it 
Out of a comedy-a, 


There was an omen, in the nomen 
I fear of tragedy- a; 


Which is at laſt upon me caſt, 
And I proclaim'd a ſot-a, 


For thinking to with Engliſh do, 
As with a Perſian plot-a. 


But now 1 find, with grief of mind, 
What will not me ayail-a, 


That plots in jeſt are ever beſt, 
When plots in earneſt fail-a. 


Why could not I, in time eſpy, 
My error ; but what's worſe-a, 


The maſter of the horſe-a, 


Unhappy vermin, muſt bring in Jermin, 
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The valiant Percy, god have merey 
Upon his noble ſoul-a, 


"Though he be wiſe by alien 
Was in the plot moſt foul- a. 


The witty poet, (let all know it) 
Davenant by name -a, 

In this deſign, that I call mine, 
T utterly diſclaim- a. 


Though he can write, he cannot fight, 
And bravely take a fort-a; 

Nor can he ſmell a project well, 
His noſe, it is too ſhort-a. 


"Tis true, we met in council ſet, 
And plotted here in proſe- a; 

And what he wanted, it is granted, 
A bridge made of his noſe-a. 


But to impart it to his art, 
We had made pretty ſinff-a : 

No, for the plot that we had got, 
One poet was enough-a. 


Which had not fate, and pry ing ſtate, 
'd in the very womb-a, 
We had e'er long, by power ſtrong, 
Made England but one tomb-a. 


Oh what a fright had bred that fight, 
When Ireland, Scotland, France-a, 
Within the wall of London all 
In ſeveral troops ſhould prance-a. 


When men quarter'd, women llaughter'd, 
In heaps every where-a | 

So thick ſhould die, the enemy 
The very fight ſhould ſcare-a, 


That 
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That they afraid, of what they made, 
A ſtream of blood ſo high-a, 


For ſafety fled, ſhould mount the dead, 
And unto heaven get nigh - a. 


The ſcarlet gown, and beſt i'th' town, 
Each other would bewail-a, 

That their ſhut purſe had brought this curſe, 
That did ſo much prevail-a; 


Each alderman in his own chain, 
Being hang'd up like a dog-a, 

And all the city, without pity, 
Made but one bloody bog-a. 


The Iriſh kern, in battle ſtern, 
For all their faults ſo foul-a, 

Pride, uſe, ill-gain, and want of brain, 
Teaching them how to howl-a. 


No longer then, the fine women, 
The Scots would praiſe and truſt-a, 

The wanton dames, being burns! in flames, 
Far hotter than their luſt-a. 


But too, too late, lament their fate, 
And miſery deplore-a, 
By the French knocks, have got a pox, 
Worſe than they had before-a. 


Infants unborn, ſhould ſcape the horn, 
By being murder'd then-a, 
Which they were ſure if life indure, 


To have when they were men- a. 
The preciſe fry, that now mounts high, 
Full low we caſt their lot-a 
And all that think it fin to drink, 
We doonr'd unto the pot-a. 
ER O The 
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The Parliamese is fully bent. 
To root up biſhops clean-a, - 


To raiſe their fort, and Jpeil th weit ber, 


We did intend and mean-a. 


With many things, confuſion delay: 
To kingdoms in an hour-a, 

To burn up tillage, ſack and villages. 
And handſome maids deflour-4. 


But Argus eye, did ſoon eſpy, 
What we ſo much did truſt-a, 


And to our ſhame, and loſs of n 
Our plot laid in the duſt- a. 


And had we ſtaid, Lam . 
That their Briarian hand-a, - 


Had ſtruck us dead (who now * fled) 
And ſeized all our land- a. 


But thanks to heaven, three of the ſeven, 
That were the plotters chief: a, | 

Have led to France, their wits a Aae. | 
To find out a relief-a, 


But D*Avenant * ſhakes, and buttons makes, 
As ſtrongly with his breech-a, 

As he e'er long, did with his tongue, 
Make many a bombaſt fpeech-a. , 


= | But yet we hope, he'll ſcape the rope, 
= That now him ſodoth fright-a, 

Ml The parliament,, being content, 

1 That he his fact ſhould write- a. 


* Sir William P' Avenant the dramatic poet and author of Gon- 
Eert, Sec. 
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An Epiſtle to the Honourable James 
CRAaGccs, Eſq; Secretary at War, at 
Hampton-Court. 


HOUGH Britain's hardy troops demand your care, 
And chearful friends your hours of leiſure ſhare ; 

O Craggs, for candour known ! indulge awhile 
My fond defire, and on my labour ſmile : 
Nor count it always an abuſe of time 
To read a long epiſtle, though in rhyme. 

To you I ſend my thoughts, too long confin'd, 
And eaſe the burden of a loyal mind ; 
To you my ſecret tranſports I diſcloſe, 
That riſe above the languid powers of proſe. 
But, while theſe artleſs numbers you peruſe, 
Think *tis my heart that dictates, not the muſe ; 
My heart, which at the name of Brunſwick fires, 
And no aſſiſtance from the muſe requires. 

Believe me, fir, your breaſt, that glows with zeal 
For George's glory and the publick weal, 
Your breaſt alone feels more pathetick heats ; 
Your heart alone with ſtronger raptures beats, 

When I review the great examples paſt, 
And to the former ages join the laſt ; 
Still, as the godlike heroes to me riſe, 
In arms triumphant, and in councils wile, 
The king is ever preſent to my mind ; 
His greatneſs trac'd in every page I end: 
The Greek and Roman pens his virtues tell, 
And under ſhining names on Brunſwick dwell. 

| C 2 —_— 
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At Hampton while he breathes untainted air, 
And ſeems to vulgar eyes devoid of care; 
The Britiſh muſes to the grove will preſs, 
Tune their melodious harps, and claim acceſs : 
Bat let them not too raſhly touch the ſtrings ; 
For fate allows no ſolitude to kings. 

Hail to the ſhades, where William, great in | arms, 
Retir'd from conqueſt to Maria's charms ! | 
Where George ſerene in majeſty appears, 

And plans the wonders of ſucceeding years ! 
There, as he walks, his comprehenſive mind 
Surveys the globe, and takes in all mankind : 
While, Britain, for thy ſake he wears the crown ; 
'To ſpread thy power as wide as his renown : 

To make thee umpire of contending ſtates, 

And poife the balance in the world's debates. 
From the ſmooth terraſs as he caſts his eye, 

And ſees the current ſea-ward rolling by; 

What ſchemes of commerce riſe in his deſigns ! 
Pledges of wealth ! and unexhauſted mines ! 
Through winds and waves, beneath inclement ſkies, 
Where ſtars, diſtinguiſh'd by no name, ariſe, 
Our fleets ſhall undiſcover'd lands explore, 
And a new people hear our cannons roar. 

The rivers long in ancient ſtory fam'd 
Shall flow obicure, nor with the Thames be nam'd : 
Nor ſhall our poets copy from their praiſe, 

And nymphs and ſyrens to thy honour raiſe ; 
Nor make thy banks with Tritons ſhells reſound, 
Nor bind thy brows with humble ſedges round : 
But paint thee as thou art; a peopled ſtream 
The boaſt of merchants, and the ſailors theme! 

| Whole ſpreading floods unnumber'd ſhips ſuſtain, 
And pour whole towns afloat into the main; 
While the redundant ſeas waft up freſh ſtores, 
The daily tribute of far- diſtant ſhores, 
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Back to thy ſource I trace thy ſilver train, 
That gently winds through many a fertile plain; 
Where flocks and lowing herds in plenty feed, 
And ſhepherds tune at eaſe the vocal reed: 
Ere yet thy waters meet the briny tide, 
And freighted veſſels down thy channel ride ; 
Ere yet thy billows leave their banks behind, 
Swell into ſtate, and foam before the wind : 
Thy ſovereign's emblem ! in thy courſe compleat ! 
When I behold him in his lov'd retreat, 
Where rural ſcenes their pleaſing views diſcloſe, 
A ſilvan deity the monarch ſhows ; 
As if he only knew the woods to grace, 
To rouze the ſtag, and animate the chace : 
While every hour, from thence, his high commands, 
By ſpeedy winds convey'd to various lands, 
Controul affairs; give weighty councils birth; 
And ſway the mighty rulers of the earth. 
Were he, our iſland's glory and defence, 
To reign unactive, at the world's expence ; 
Say, generous Craggs, who then ſhould quell the rage 
Of lawleſs faction, and reform the age? 2 
Who ſhould our dear- bought liberties maintain? 
Who fix our leagues with France, and treat with Spain? 
Who check the headſtrong Swede ; aſſuage the Czar; 
Secure our peace, and quench the northern war? 
The Turk, though he the chriſtian name dehes, 
And curſes Eugene, yet from Eugene flies, 
His cauſe to Brunſwick's equity dare truſt ; 
He knows him valiant, and concludes him juſt : 
He knows his fame in early youth acquir'd, 
When turban'd hoſts before his ſword retir'd. | 
Thus while his influence to the poles extends, 
Or where the day begins, or where it ends, 
Far from our coaſts he drives off all alarms ; 
And ihoſe his power protects, his. goodneſs charms, 
C 3 Great 
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Great in himſelf, and undebas'd with pride, 
The ſov'reign lays his regal ſtate aſide, 
Pleas'd to appear without the bright diſguiſe 
Of pomp; and on his inborn worth relies, 
His ſubjects are his gueſts ; and daily boaſt 
The condeſcenſion of their royal hoſt: _ 
While crowds ſucceedings crowds on either hand, 
A raviſh'd multitude, admiring ſtand. 
His manly wit and ſenſe with candour join'd, 
His ſpeech with every elegance refin'd, 
His winning aſpe&, his becoming eaſe, 
Peculiar graces all, conſpire to pleaſe, 
And render him to every heart approv'd ; 
The king reſpected, and the man belov'd. 

Nor is his force of genius leſs admir'd, 
When moſt from crowds or publick cares retir'd, 
The learned arts by turns admittance find ; 
At once unbend and exerciſe his mind. 
'The ſecret ſprings of nature, long conceal'd, 
And to the wiſe by ſlow degrees reveal'd, 
(Delightful ſearch I) his piercing thought deſcries. 
Oft through the concave azure of the ſkies 
His ſoul delights to range, a boundleſs ſpace, 
Which myriads of celeſtial glories grace; _ 
Worlds behind worlds, that deep in æther lye, 
And ſans, that twinkle to the diſtant eye ; 
Or call them ſtars, on which our fates depend, 
And every ruling ſtar is Brunſwick's friend. 

Soon as the riſing ſun ſhoots o'er the ſtream, 
And gilds the palace wich a ruddy beam, 
You to the healthful chace attend the king, 
And hear the forcft with the huntſmen ring : 
While in the duſty town we rule the ſtate, 
And from gazettes determine England's fate. 
Our groundleſs hopes and groundleſs fears prevail, 
As artful brokers comment on the mail, 
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Deafned with news, with politicks oppreſt, 
I wiſh the wind ne'er vary'd from the weſt. 
Secure, on George's councils I rely, 
Give up my cares, and Britain's foes defy. 
What though cabals are form'd, and impious leagues? 
Though Rome fills Europe with her dark intrigues ? 
His vigilance, on every ftate mtent, 
Defeats their plots, and over-rules th' event. 
But whither do my vain endeavours tend? 

Or how ſhall I my raſh attempt defend? 

Divided in my choice, from praiſe to praiſe 
I rove, bewilder'd in the pleafing maze. 

One virtue mark'd, another I purſue, 

While yet another riſes to my view, 

Unequal to the taſk, too late I find 
The growing theme unfinifh'd left behind. 
Thus the deluded bee, in hopes to drain 
At once the thymy treaſure of the plain, 
Wide ranging on her little pinions toils, 
And ſkims o'er hundred flow'rs for one ſhe ſpoils : 
When ſoon o'erburden'd with the fragrant weight, 
 Homeward ſhe flies, and flags beneath her freight. 


—_— 


To his Excellency the Lord CARTERET, 
&c, departing from Dublin, 


EHOLD, Britannia waves her flag on high, 
And calls forth breezes from the weſtern ſky, 
And beckons to her ſon, and ſmooths the tide, 
That does Hibernia from her clifts divide. 
Go, Carteret, go; and with thee, go along 
The nation's bleſſing, and the poet's ſong ; 
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Loud acclamations, with melodious lays, 
The kindeſt wiſhes, and ſincereſt praiſe. 
Go, Carteret, go; and bear my joys away 
So ſpeaks the muſe, that fain would bid thee ſtay : 
So ſpoke the virgin to the youth unkind, 
Who gave his vows, and canvas, to the aid. 
And promis'd to return ; but, never more, 
Did he return to the Threician ſhore. 
Go, Carteret, go: alas, a tedious while 
Haſt thou been abſent from thy mother-iſle ; 
A flow-paced train of months to thee and thine, 
A flight of moments to a heart like mine, 
That feels perfections, and reſigns with pain 
Enjoyments, I may never know again. 
O, while mine eye purſues the fading ſails, 
Smooth roll ye waves, and ſteady breathe ye gales, 
And urge, with gentle ſpeed, to Albion's ſtrand, 
A houſhold, fair amidf the faireſt land, 3 
In every decency of life polite, i 
A freight of virtnes, wafting from my ſight. 9 
And now farewel, O early in renown, 
Illuſtrious, young, in labours for the crown; 
Juſt, and benign, and vigilant, in power, 
And elegant to grace the vacant hour, | Rp 
Relaxing ſweet ! nor are we born to wear 9 
The brow ſtill bent, and give up life to care. I 
. And thou, mild glory beaming round his fame, 
Franciſca, thou, his firſt, his lateſt lame, 
" Parent of bloom! in pleaſing arts refin'd ! 
Farewel thy hand, and voice in muſick join'd, 
Thy courteſy, as ſoothing as thy ſong, | 
And ſmiles ſoft-gleaming on the courtly throng, 
And thou, Chariſſa, haſtening to thy prime, 
And Carolina, chiding tardy time, 
Who every tender wiſh of mine divide, 
For whom I ſtrung the lyre, once laid aſide, 


Receive 
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Receive and bear in mind, my fond farewel; 
Thrive- on in life! and, thriving-on, excel! 
Accept this token, Carteret, of good will, 
The voice of nature, undebas d by ſkill, 
Fheſe parting numbers cadenced by my grief, 
For thy lov'd ſake, and for my own relief; 
If aught, alas, thy abſence may relieve, 
Now I am left, perhaps, thro' life to grieve. 
Yet would I hope, yet hope, I know not why, 
(But, hopes and wiſhes in one balance lie) 
Thou may'ft reviſit, with thy wonted ſmiles, 
Ierna iſland ſet around with iſles ; 
And the ſame heart, that bids thee now adieu, 
Salute thy ſails, and hail thee into view. 
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To the Honourable Miſs CARTERET. 


LOOM of beauty, early flow'r 
Of the bliſsful bridal zow'r ; 

Thou, thy parents pride and care, 
Faireſt offspring of the fair, 
Lovely pledge of mutual love; 
Angel ſeeming from above, 

Were it not, thou day by day 


Dioeſt thy very ſex betray, 


Female more and more appear, 
Female, more than angel dear : 
How to ſpeak thy face and mien, 
(Soon, too dangerous to be ſeen) 
How ſhall I, or ſhall the muſe, 
Language of reſemblance chuſe? 
Language, like thy mien and face, 


Full of ſweetneſs, full of grace! 
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: By the next-returning ſpring, 

When again the linnets ſing, 

When again the lambkins play, 

Pretty ſportling full of May, | T 

When the meadows next are ſeen, So outrage gt 
Sweet enamel ! white and green, ST 
And the year, in freſh attire, 
Welcomes every gay deſire; 

Blooming· on, ſhall thou appear - - 

More inviting than the year, | 

Fairer fight than orchard ſhows, 

Which beſide a river blows. 

Yet, another ſpring I ſee ; 

And a brighter bloom in thee : 

And another round of time, 

Circling, ſtill improves thy prime: 3 3 
And, beneath the vernal ſkies, 8 
Vet a verdure more ſhall riſe; | 
Fre thy beauties, kindling flow ; 
In each fmiſh'd feature glow ; 
Fre, in ſmiles and in diſdain, 
Thou exert thy maiden reign, 
Abſolute to ſave, or kill, 

Fond beholders, at thy will. 

Then, the taper-moulded waſte 


With a ſpan of ribbon braced, | = 
And the ſwell of either breaſt, 5 
And the wide high-vaulted cheſt, "= 
And the neck ſo white and round, £1 


Little neck with brilliants bound, 
And the ſtore of charms that ſhine 
Above, in lineaments divine, 
Crow ded in a narrow ſpace 

To compleat the deſperate face ; | 1 
Theſe alluring powers, and more, 
Skall enamour'd youths adore ; 
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Theſe and more, in courtly lays, 

Many an aking heart ſhall praiſe. 
Happy thrice, and thrice agen, 

Happieſt he of happy men, 

Who, in courtſhip greatly ſped, 

Wins the damſel to his bed, 

Bears the virgin-prize away, 

Counting life one nuptial day ! 

For, the dark-brown duſk of hair, 

Shadowing thick thy forehead fair, 

Down the veiny temples growing, 

O'er the ſloping ſhoulders flowing: 

And the ſmoothly-pencil'd brow, 

Mild to him in every vow ; 

And the fringed lid below, - 

Thin as thinneſt bloſſoms blow; ? 

And the hazely-Jucid eye, | 

Whence heart-winning glances fly ; 

And that cheek of health, o'erſpred 

With ſoft-blended white and red ; 

And the witching ſmiles, that break 

Round thoſe lips, which ſweetly ſpeak ; 

And thy gentleneſs of mind, 

Gentle, from a gentle kind ; 

Theſe endowments (heavenly dow'r !) 

Brought him, in the promis d hour, 

Shall for ever bind him to thee, 

Shall renew him ſtill to woo thee. 


PASTORALS. 
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PASTORALS. 


Neftra nec erubuit filvas habitare Il alia. 
VII G. Fcl. 6. 


PREFACE. 


T is ſirange to think, in an age ſo addicted to the 

muſes, how paſtoral poetry comes to be never fo 
mach as thought upon; conſidering eſpecially, that it has 
always been accounted the moſt confiderable of the ſmaller 
Poems: Virgil and Spencer made uſe of it as a prelude 
fo heroick poetry. But I fear the innocency of the ſubje? 
makes it ſo little inviting at preſent. | 
There is no fort of poetry, if well wrought, but give: 
deligbt. And the paſtoral perhaps may boaſt of this in a 
peculiar manner. For as in painting, ſo I believe, in poetry, 
the country affords the moſt entertaining ſcenes, and moj? 
decliohtful proſpects. | 

Gaſſendus, I remember, tell us, that Peireſkius was a 
great lower of muſick, eſpecially that of birds ; becauſe their 
avtleſs flrains ſeem to have leſs of paſſion and violence, 
But more of a natural eafineſs, and therefore do the rather 
befriend contemplation. It is after the ſame manner that 
paſtoral gives a ſeveet and gentle compoſure to the mind; 
auhereas the epick and tragick poem put the ſpirits in te 
great a ferment by the vebemence of their motions. 

To ſee a flately, well built palate, flrikes us indeed with 
admiration, and ſwells the foul, as it were, with notions 
of grandeur. But when I wiew a little country davelling, 
advantageouſly” ſituated amidſt a beautiful variety of fields, 
avo2ds, and rivers, I feel an unſpeakable kind of ſatisfaction, 
and cannot forbear «wiſhing, that my good fortune weuld 


place me in /o favert @ retirement. 
Theo- 


— 
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Theocritus, Virgil, and Spencer, are the only ar iters, 
that ſeem to have hit upon the true nature of paſtoral 
poems. So that it will be honour ſufficient for me, if T have 
not altogether failed in my attempt. 


The Firſt PASTORAL. 


LOBBIN. 


F we, O Dorſet, quit the city throng 

To meditate in ſhades the rural ſong 
By your commands; be preſent : and, O, bring 
The muſe along! the muſe to you ſhall ſing. 

Begin. —— A ſhepherd boy, one ev'ning fair, 
As weſtern winds had cool'd the ſultry air, 
When as his ſheep within their fold were pent, 
Thus plain'd him of his dreary diſcontent ; 

So pitiful, that all the ſtarry throng 
Attentive ſeem'd to hear his mournful ſong. 

Ah well a day ! how long muſt I endure 
'This pining pain ? or who ſhall work my cure? 
Fond love no cure will have ; ſeeks no repoſe ; 
Delights in grief; nor any meaſure knows. 

And now the moon begins in clouds to riſe ; 
The twinkling ſtars are lighted in the ſkies ; 
The winds are huſh'd ; the dews diſtil; and fleep 
With ſoft embrace has ſeiz'd my weary ſheep. 

I only, with the prouling wolf, conftrain'd 

All night to wake. With hunger is he pain'd, 
And I with love. His hunger he may tame: 
But who in love can ſtop the growing flame? 

Whilome did I, all as this poplar fair, 
Up-raiſe my heedleſs head, devoid of care, 
"Mong ruſtick routs the chief for wanton game; 
Nor could they merry make till Lobbin came. 


Who 
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Who better ſcen than I in ſhepherds arts, 
To pleaſe the lads, and win the laſſes hearts? 
How defty to mine oaten reed ſo ſweet, 
Wont they upon the green to ſhift their feet? 
And when the dance was done, how would they yearn 
Some well-deviſed tale from me to learn? 
For many ſongs and tales of mirth had I, 
To chaſe the lingring ſun adown the ſky. 
But, ah! ſince Lucy coy has wrought her ſpite 
Within my heart, unmindful of delight, 
The jolly grooms I fly; and all alone 
To rocks and woods pour forth my fruitleſs moan, 
Oh quit thy wonted ſcorn, relentleſs fair ! 
Ere lingring long, I periſh thro” deſpair. 
Had Roſalind been miſtreſs of my mind, 
Tho' not ſo fair, ſhe would have been more kind. 
O think, unwitting maid, while yet is time, 
How flying years impair our youthful prime ! 
Thy virgin bloom will not for ever ſtay ; 
And flow'rs, tho? left ungather'd, will decay. 
The flow'rs anew returning ſeaſons bring ; 
But beauty faded has no ſecond ſpring. 
My words are wind! ſhe, deaf to all my cries, 
Takes pleaſure in the miſchief of her eyes. 
Like friſking heifers, looſe in flow'ry meads, 
She gads where-c'er her roving fancy leads; 
Yet ftill from me. Ah me, the tireſome chace 
While, wing'd with ſcorn, ſhe flies my fond embrace, 
She flies mdeed : but ever leaves behind, 
Fly where ſhe will, her likeneſs in my mind. 
Ah turn thee then! unthinking damſel ! why, 
Thus from the youth, who loves thee, ſhould'ſ thou fly ? 
No cruel purpoſe in my ſpeed I bear : | 
"Tis all but love; and love why ſhould'ſt thou Gar ? 
What idle fears a maiden breaſt alarm. 
Stay, ſimple girl! a lover cannot harm. 
Two 
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Two kidlings; ſportive as thyſelf, I rear; 
Like tender buds their ſhooting horns appear. 


A lambkin too, pure white, I breed, as tame 
As my fond heart could wiſh my ſcornful dame, 
A garland, deck'd with all the pride of May, 
Sweet as thy breath, and as thy beauty gay, 
Fll weave. But why. theſe unavailing pains ? ' 
The gifts alike and giver ſhe diſdains. 

O would my gifts but win her wanton heart! 
Oh could I half the warmth I feel impart ! 
How would I wander ev'ry day to find 
The ruddy wildings ! were but Lucy kind, 
For groſſy plumbs Pd climb the knotty tree, 
And of freſh honey rob the thrifty bee : 
Or, if thou deign to live a ſhepherdeſs, 
Thou Lobbin's flock, and Lobbin ſhall poſſeſs. 
Fair is my flock; nor yet uncomely I, 
If liquid fountains flatter not: and. hy 
Should liquid fountains flatter us; yet ſhow _ 
The bord'ring flow'rs leſs beauteous than they grow. 
O come, my love ! nor think th* employment wenn, 
The dams to milk, and little lambkins wean; 
To drive a-field by morn the fatt'ning ewes, 
Ere the warm ſun drinks up the cooly dewys. : 
How -would the crook. beſeem the beauteous hand! 
How would my younglins round thee gazing ſtand ! 
Ah witleſs younglins ! gaze not on her eye, 

Such heedleſs glances are the cauſe I die. 
Nor trow I when: this bitter blaſt will end; 

Or if kind love will ever me befriend. 

Sleep, ſleep, my flock ; for happy you may take 
Your reſt, tho' nightly thus your maſter wake, 


Now, to the waining moon, the nightingale 
In doleful ditties told her piteous tale. 


The love-fick ſhepherd liſt ning found relief: 
Vleas'd with ſo ſweet a Partner in his grief: 


As trees beneath 
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Till by degrees her notes and ſilent night 
To ſlumbers ſoft his heavy heart invite. 


The Second PAST ORAL. 
r uE NO r. COLINET: 


H Y cloudy * why makin thus in tears, 
Unſeemly, now that heav'n ſo blithe appears? 
Why in this mournful manner art thou found, 
Unthankful lad, when all things ſmile around? 
Hear how the lark and linnet jointly ſing ! 
Their notes ſoft-warb'ling to the gladſome ſpring. 
COLINE T. 
Tho' ſoft their notes, not ſo my wayward fate: 
Nor lark would finF, nor linnet in my ſtate, 
Each creature to his proper taſk. is born ; 
As they to mirth and muſick, I to mourn, 


Waking, at midnight, I my woes renew, 


And with my tears increaſe the falling dew. 


THE NOF. 
Small cauſe, I ween, has luſty youth to plain; 
Or who may then the weight of age ſuſtain; 
When, as our waining ſtrength does daily ceaſe, 
The tirefeme burden doubles its increaſe ? 
Yet tho' with y ap * my body downward tend, 
eir fruit in autumn bend; 
My mind a chearful temper ſtill retains, 
Spite of my ſnowy head and icy yeins : _ 
For, why ſhould man at croſs miſhaps repine, 
Sour all his ſweet, and mix with tears his wine ? 
But ſpeak : for much it may relieve thy. woe 
Ts let a friend thy inward ailment know. 
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"Twill idly waſte thee, Thenot, a whole day, 
Should'ſt thou give ear to all my grief can ſay. 


Thy ewes will wander, and thy heedleſs lambs 
With loud complaints require their abſent dams. 


T HE NOF. 

There's Lightfoot, he ſhall tend them cloſe : and I, 

Twixt whiles, acroſs the plain will glance mine eye. 
Ca LIME: 

Where to begin I know not, where to end : 
Scarce does one ſmiling hour my youth attend. 
Tho' few my days, as my own follies ſhow, 
Yet all thoſe days are clouded o'er with woe : 
No glance of happy ſun-ſhine does appear, 
My low'ring ſky, and wintry days to chear. 
My piteous plight, in yonder naked tree, 
That bears the thunder ſcar, too well I ſee: 
Quite deſtitute it ſtands of ſhelter kind, 
The mark of ſtorms and ſport of ev'ry wind: 
lts riven trunk feels not th' approach of ſpring, 
Nor any birds among the branches ſing ; 
No more beneath thy ſhade ſhall ſhepherds throng 
== With merry tale, or pipe, or pleaſing ſong. 
= Unhappy tree! and more unhappy 11 
From thee, from me, alike the ſhepherds fly. 
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2 Sure thou in ſome ill-choſen hour waſt born, 
When blighting mildes ſpoil the riſing corn; 
Or when the moon, by witchcraft charm'd, foreſhows 
_ Thro' ſad eclipſe a various train of woes. 
XX Untimely born, ill luck betides thee ftill, 
1 COLTNE.T. 
And can there, Thenot, be a greater ill? 
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Nor wolf, nor fox, nor rot amongſt aur meep; 
From theſe the ſhepherd's care his flock may keep: 
Againſt ill luck all cunning foreſight fails; 
Whether we ſleep or wake, it nought avails. 


5 COLINET. 

Ah me the While! ah me the luckleſs day! 
Ah luckleſs lad ! the rather might I ſay. 
Unhappy hour! when firſt, in youthful bud, 

T left the fair Sabrina's ſilver flood: 

Ah filly I! more filly than my ſheep, 

Which on thy flow'ry bank I once did keep. 
Sweet are thy banks! Oh when ſhalt T once more 
With longing eyes review thy flow'ry ſhore ? 
When, in the-cryſtal of thy water, ſee. 
My face, grown wan thro' care and dn * 
When ſhall I ſee my hat, the ſmall abode 
Myſelf had rais'd and cover'd o'er with ſod ? 
Tho' ſmall it be, a mean and humble cell, 

Yet is there room for peace and me to dwell. 


ö 

And what the cauſe that drew ches firl away ? 
From thy lov'd home what. tempted. thee to ſtray * ? BY 
 GOELNEKET.- 1 

A lewd deſire ſtrange lands and ſwains to know: | 
Ah God ! that ever I ſhould covet woe ! 
With wand'ring feet anbleſs'd and fond of fame, 
I ſought I-know-not what, beſides a name. 


> HENOT -* 
Or, ſooth to ſay, didſt thou not hither roam 
In hopes of wealth, thou cou'd'ſt not find at home! ? 
A rolling ſtone is ever bare of moſs ; 
And, to their coſt, ban years old mee ak; 
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COLINET. 

Small need there was, in flatt'ring hopes of gain, 

To drive my pining flock athwart the plain 

To diſtant Cam: fine'gain at length, I trow, 


o hoard up to myſelf ſuch deal of woe 


My ſheep quite ſpent thro? travel and ill fare, 
And, like their Eeeper, ragged grown and bare: 
Here, on cold earth to make my nightly bed, 


And on a bending willow reſt my head; 
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is hard to bear the pinching cold with pain, 


And hard is want to the unpraQis'd ſwain: 

But neither want, nor pinching cold is hard, 

To blaſting ſtorms of calumny compar'd d: 

Unkind as hail it falls, whoſe pelting ſhow'rs 
Deſtroy the tender herb and budding flow'rs. 

| | THEN: OT. ies; 
Slander, we ſhepherds count the greateſt wrong ; 

For what wounds ſorer than an evil tongue ? 


COAaLTNE-T. 

Untoward lads, who pleaſance take in ſpite, 
Make mock of all the ditties I endite. | 
In vain, O Colinet, thy pipe ſo ſhrill 
Charms ev'ry vale, and gladdens ev'ry hill: 
In vain thou ſeek'ſt the cov'ring of the grove, 
In the cool ſhades to ſing the heats of love : 
No paſſion but rank envy canſt thou move. 
Sing what thou wilt, ill nature will prevail; 
And ev'ry elf has ſkill enough to rail. 

But yet, tho” poor and artleſs is my vein, 
Menalcas ſeems to-like my ſimple ſtrain ; 
And long as he is pleas'd to hear my ſong, 
That to Menalcas does of right belong; | 
Nor night, nor day, ſhall my rude muſick ceaſe ; 
I ak no more, ſo I Menalcas pleaſe. 
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THENOT. 

Menalcas, lord of all the neighb'ring plains, 
Preſerves the ſheep, and o'er the ſhepherds reigns. 
For him our yearly wakes and feaſts we hold, 
And chuſe the fatteſt firſtling from the fold. 

He, good to all that good deſerve, ſhall give 
Thy flock to feed, and thee at eaſe to live 
Shall curb the malice of unbridled tongues, 
And with due praiſe reward thy rural ſongs. 


COLINET. 
Firſt then ſhall lightſome birds forget to fly, 
The briny ocean turn to paſtures dry, 
And ev'ry rapid river ceaſe to flow, 
Ere I unmindful of Menalcas grow. 


THENOT. 

This night thy cares with me forget; and fold 
Thy flock with mine, to ward th' injurious cold. 
Sweet milk and clotted cream, ſoft cheeſe and curd, 
With ſome remaining fruit of laſt year's hoard, 
Shall be our ev'ning fare: and for the night, 
Sweet herbs and moſs, that gentle ſleep invite. 
And now behold the fun's departing ray 
O'er yonders hill, the ſign of ebbing day. 

With ſongs the jovial hinds return from plow, 
And unyoak'd heifers, pacing homeward, low. - 


The Third PASTORAL. 
| ALBINO. 


HEN Virgil thovght no ſhame the Dorick reed 
To tune, and flocks on Mantuan plains to feed, 
With young Auguſtus' name he grac'd his ſong ; 
And Spencer, when amidſt the rural throng 
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He carol'd ſweet, and graz'd along the flood 
Of gentle Thames, made ev'ry ſounding wood 
With good Eliza's name to ring around ; 
Eliza's name on ev'ry tree was found. 
Since then, thro' Anna's cares at eaſe we live, 
And ſee our cattle in full paſtures thrive; 
Like them will I my lender muſick raiſe, 
And teach the vocal vallies Anna's praiſe, 
Mean time on oaten pipe a lowly lay, 
Whilt my kids brouze, obſcure in ſhades I play: 
Yet not obſcure, while Dorſet thinks not ſcorn 
To viſit woods, and ſwains ignobly born. 

Two country ſwains, both muſical, both young, 
In friendſhip's mutual bonds united long, 
Retir'd within a moſſy cave, to ſhun 
The croud of ſhepherds, and the noon-day ſun : 
A melancholy thought poſſeſs d their mind; 
Revolving now the ſolemn day they find, 
When young Albino dy'd. His image dear 
Bedews their cheek with many a trickling tear; 
To tears they add the tribute of their verſe ; 
Theſe Angelot, thoſe Palin did rehearſe. 


ANGEL OT. 
Thus yearly circling by paſt times return, 
And yearly thus Albino's fate we mourn : 
Albino's fate was early, ſhort his ſtay ; 
How ſweet the roſe! how ſpeedy the decay! 
Can we ſorget how ev'ry creature moan'd, 
And ſympathizing rock in echo groan'd, 
Preſaging future woe, when, for our crimes, 
We loſt Albino, pledge of peaceful times ? 
The pride of Britain, and the darling joy 
Of all the plains and ev'ry ſhepherd boy. 
No joyous pipe wag heard, no flocks were ſeen, 
Nor ſhepherds found upon the graſſy green; 
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No cattle graz\! the field, nor drunk the flood, 
No birds were heard to warble thro' the wood. 

In yonder gloomy grove ftretch'd out he lay, 

His beauteous limbs upon the dampy clay, 

The roſes on his palid cheeks decay'd, 

And o'er his lips a livid hue diſplay d: 
Bleating around him lie his penſive ſheep, 

And mourning ſhepherds come in crouds to weep z 
The pious mother comes, with grief oppreſs d; 
Ye, conſcious trees and fountains, can atteſt 
With what ſad accents and what moving cries 
She fill'd the grove, and importun'd the ſkies, 
And ev'ry ſtar upbraided with his death, 

When in her widow'd arms, devoid of breath, 
She claip'd her ſon. Nor did the nymph for this 
Place in her darling's welfare all her bliſs, 

And teach him young the ſylvan crook to wield, 
And rule the peaceful empire of the field. 

As milk-white ſwans in filver ſtreams do ſhow, 
And ſilver ſtreams to grace the meadows flow; 
As corn the vales, and trees the hills adorn, 

So thou ta thine an ornament was born. 

dince thou, delicious youth, didſt quit the plains, 
Thꝰ' ungrateful ground we till with fruitleſs pains ; 
In labour'd furrows ſow the choice of wheat, 
And over empty ſheaves in harveſt ſweat 

A thin increaſe our woolly ſubſtance yield, 

And thorns and thiſtles overſpread the field. 

How all our hopes are fled, like morning dew ! 
And we but im our thoughts your manhood view. 
Who now ſhall teach the pointed {pear to throw, 
To whirl the ſling, and bend the ſtubborn bow ? 
Nor doſt thou live to bleſs thy mother's Uays, 

And ſhare the ſacred honours of her praiſe : 
In foreign fields to purchaſc endleſsfame, 
And add new glones to the Britiſh name. 
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O peaceful may thy gentle ſpirit reſt! - 
And flow'ry turf lie light upon thy breaſt ; 
Nor ſhrièking owt, nor bat fly round thy tomb, 
Nor midnight fairies there to revel come. 


PALIN. 

No more, miſtaken Angelot, complain; 
Albino lives, and all our tears are vain. 
And now the royal nymph, who bore him, deigns 
To bleſs the fields, and rule the ſimple ſwains, 
While from above propitious he looks down, 
For this the golden ſkies no longer frown ; 
The planets ſhine indulgent on our iſle, 
And rural pleaſures round about us ſmile. 
Hills, dales, and woods with ſhrilling pipes reſound ; 
The boys and virgins dance with garlands crown'd, 
And hail Albino bleſt : the vallies ring 
Albino bleſt: O now ! if ever, bring 
The laurel green, the ſmelling eglantine, 
The tender branches from the mantling vine, 
The dewy cowſlip that in meadow grows, 
The fountain violet, and garden roſe : 
Your hamlets ſtrew, and ev'ry publick way, 
And conſecrate to mirth Albino's day. 
Myſelf will laviſh all my little ſtore, 
And deal about the goblet, flowing o'er : 
Old Moulin there ſhall harp, young Mico ſing, 
And Cuddy dance the round amidft the ring, 
And Hobbinol his antick gambols play, 
To thee theſe honours yearly will we ray, 
b When we our ſhearing feaſt and harveſt keep, 
# To ſpeed the plow, and bleſs our thriving ſheep. 
8: While mallow kids and endive lambs purſue ; 
While bees love thyme, and locuſts fip the dew; 
While birds delight in woods their notes to ſtrain, 
Thy name and ſweet memorial ſhall remain. 
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The Fourth PAST ORAL. 
MICO. ARGOL 


| MI. 
HIS place may ſeem for ſhepherds leiſure made, 

So lovingly theſe elms unite their ſhade. 
Th' ambitious woodbine, how it climbs, to breathe 
Its balmy ſweets around on all beneath ! 
'The ground with graſs of chearful green beſpread, 
Thro' which the ſpringing flow'r up-rears its head. 
Lo, here the king-cup, of a golden hue, 
Medly'd with daiſies white, and endive blue : 
Hark how the gaudy gold-finch, and the thruſh, 
With tuneful warblings fill that bramble-buſh ! 
In pleafing conſorts all the birds combine, 
And tempt us in the various ſong to join. 
Up, Argol, then ; and to thy lip apply 
Thy mellow pipe, or vocal muſick try: 
And, fince our ewes have graz'd, no harm, if they 
Lie round and liſten, while their lambkins play. 


| ARGOL. 
The place indeed gives pleaſance to the eye; 

And pleaſance works the ſinger's fancy high : 

The fields breathe ſweet ; and now the gentle breeze 

Moves ev'ry leaf, and trembles thro? the trees. 

So ſweet a ſcene ill ſuits my rugged lay, 

And better fits the muſick thou canſt play. 


MIS O. 


EF No {kill of muſick can 1, ſimple ſwain, 


r 


No fine device thine ear to entertain; 
Albeit ſome deal I pipe, rude tho! it be, 
Sufficient to divert my ſheep and me, 


r 
e 
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Yet Colinet (and Colinet has ſkill) 

My fingers guided on the tuneful quill, 

And try'd to teach me on what ſounds to dwell, 
And where to ſink a note, and where to ſwell. 


| ARG OTL. 

Ah Mico ! half my flock would I beſtow, 
Would Colinet to me his cunning ſhow, 
So trim his ſonnets are, I prithee, ſwain, 
Now give us once a ſample of his ſtrain : 
For wonders of that lad the ſhepherds ſay, 
How ſweet his pipe, how raviſhing his lay : 
The ſweetneſs of his pipe and lay rehearſe, 


And aſk what gift thou pleaſeſt for thy verſe. 


: | M I C O. 

Since then thou liſt, a mournful ſong I chuſe; 
A mournful ſong becomes a mournful muſe. 
Faſt by a river, on a bank he fate, 
To weep a lovely maid's untimely fate, 
Fair Stella hight: a lovely maid was ſhe, 
Whoſe fate he wept ; a faithful ſhepherd he. 

Awake my pipe ; in ev'ry note expreſs 
Fair Stella's death, and Colinet's diſtreſs. 

O woeful day! O day of woe ! quoth he; 


And woeful I, who live the day to lee ! 


That ever ſhe could die! O moſt unkind, 

To go, and leave thy Colinet behind ! 

And yet, why blame I her? full fain would ſhe, 

With dying arms, have claſp'd herſelf to me: 

I claſp'd her too; but death was all too itrong ; 

Nor vows, nor tears, could fleeting life prolong. 

Teach me to grieve, with bleating moan, my ſheep ; 

Teach me, thou ever-flowing ſtream, to weep ; 

Teach me, ye faint, ye hollow winds, to ſigh ; 

And let my ſorrows teach me how to die : | 
Nor 
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Nor flock, nor ſtream, nor winds; can e'er relieve 
A wretch like me, for ever born to grieve.  / 
Awake my pipe; in ev'ry note expreſs | 
Fair Stella's death, and Colinet's diſtreſsz. 
Ye brighter maids, faint emblems of my fair, 
With looks caſt down, and with diſhevel'd hair, 
In bitter anguiſh beat your breaſts, and moan 
Her hour untimely, as it were your own. 
Alas ! the fading glories of your eyes 
In vain we doat upon, in vain you prize : 
For tho? your beauty rule the filly ſwain, 
And in his heart like little queens you reign ; 
Yet death will ev'n that ruling beauty kill, 
As ruthleſs winds the tender bloſſoms ſpill. 
If either mulick$ voice, or beauty's charm, 
Could make him mild, and ſtay his lifted arm; 
My pipe her face, her face my pipe ſhould ſave, 
Redeeming thus each other from the grave. 
Ah fruitleſs wiſh ! cold death's up-lifted arm 
No muſick can perſuade, nor beauty charm : 
For ſee (O baleful ſight!) ſee where ſhe lies ! 
The budding flow'r, unkindly blaſted, dies. 
Awake my pipe; in ev'ry note expreſs 
Fair Stella's dearh, and Colinet's diſtreſs, 
Unhappy Colinet ! what boots thee now 
To weave freſh garlands for the damſel's brow ? 
Throw by the lilly, daffadil and roſe ; 
One of black yew, and willow pale, compoſe, 
With baneful henbane, deadly night-ſhade dreſt ; 
4A garland that may witneſs thy unreſt. 
Mi v Pipe, whoſe ſoothing ſound could paſhon move, 
And firſt taught Stella's virgin heart to love, 
{atun'd, ſhall hang upon this blaſted oak, 
hence owls their dirges ſing, and ravens croak : 
Nor lark, nor linnet, Halt by day delight, 


— 


Nor nightingale divert t my moan by night ; 
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The night and day ſhall undiſtinguiſh'd be 
Alike to Stella, and alike to me. 

Thus ſweetly did the gentle ſhepherd ſing, 
And heavy woe within ſoft numbers bring : 
And now that ſheep-hook for my ſong I crave. 


AR GOL. 

Not this, but one much fairer ſhall thou have, 
Of ſeaſon'd elm; where ſtuds of braſs appear, 
To ſpeak the giver's name, the month, and year; 
The hook of poliſh'd ſteel, the handle turn'd, 
And richly by the graver's ſkill adorn'd. 

O, Colinet, how ſweet thy grief to hear! 
How does thy verſe ſubdue the liſt'ning ear! 

Not half fo ſweet are midnight winds, that move 
In drowſy murmurs o'er the waving grove; _ 
Nor dropping waters, that in grots diſtil, 

And with a trinkling ſound their caverns fill : 

So ſing the ſwans, that in ſoft numbers waſte 
'Their dying breath, and warble to the laſt : 
And next to thee ſhall Mico bear the bell, 

That can repeat the peerleſs verſe ſo well. 

But ſee ; the hills increaſing ſhadows caſt : 
The ſun, I wean, is leaving us in haſte : 

His weakly rays but ghmmer thro' the wood, 
And bluiſh mitts ariſe from yonder flood. 


MICO. 
Then ſend our curs to gather up the ſheep : 
Good ſhepherds with their flocks betimes ſhould ſleep: 
For, he that late lies down, as late will riſe, 
And, fluggard-like, till noon-Cay ſnoring lies, 
While in their folds his injur'd ewes complain, 
And after dewy paſtures bleat in vain, 
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The Fifth PASTORA L. 


CUDDY. 
N rural trains we firſt our muſick try, 
And, baſhful, into woods and thickets fly, 
Diſtruſtful of our ſkill. Yet, if thro' time 
Our voice improving gain a pitch ſublime, 
Thy growing virtues, Sackville, ſhall engage 
My riper verſe, and my more ſettled age. 
The ſun now mounted to the noon of day, 
Began to ſhoot direct his burning ray, 
When, with the flocks, their feeders ſought the ſhade 
A venerable oak, wide-fpreading, made. 
What ſhould they do to paſs the loit” ring time ? 
As fancy led, each form'd his tale in rhyme : 
And ſome the joys, and ſome the pains of love, 
And ſome to ſet out ſtrange adventures ſtrove ; 
The trade of wizzards ſome, and Merlin's (kill, 
And whence to charm ſuch empire o'er the will. 
Then Cuddy laſt (who Cuddy can excel, 
In neat device?) his tale began to tell. 
When ſhepherds Rlouriſh'd in Eliza's reign, 
Their liv'd in great eſteem a jolly {wain, 
Young Colin Clout ; who well could pipe and ling, 
And by his notes invite the lagging ſpring. 
He, as his cuſtom was, at leiſure laid 
In filent ſhade, without a rival Play'd: 
Drawn by the magick of th' inticing ſound, 
W hat clouds of mute admirers flock'd around! 
The ſteerlings left their food; and creatures wild 
By nature form'd, inſeuſbly grew mild. 
He makes the birds in troops about him throng, 
And loads th' neighb'ring branches with his ſong. 
e my Among 
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Among the reſt, a nightingale of fame, 

Jealous, and fond of praiſe, to liſten came. 

She turn'd her ear : and emulous with pride, 

Like echo, to the ſhepherd's pipe reply'd. 

The ſhepherd heard with wonder ; and again, 

To try her more, renew'd his various ſtrain. 

To all his various ſtrains ſhe ſhapes her throat, 

And adds peculiar grace to ev'ry note. 

If Colin in complaining accents grieves, 

Or briſker motion to his meaſure gives ; 

If gentle ſounds he modulates, or ſtrong, 

She, not alittle vain, repeats his ſong : 

But ſo repeats, that Colin alf deſpis'd 

His pipe and ſkill, ſo much by others priz'd. 

And, ſweeteſt ſongſter of the winged kind, 

What thanks, ſaid he, what praiſes can I find 

To equal thy melodious voice ? In thee 

The rudeneſs of my rural fite I ſee ; 

From thee I learn to vaunt no more my kill. 
Aloft in air ſhe ſate, provoking ſtill 

The vanquiſh'd ſwain : provok'd at laſt, he ſtrove 

To ſhew the littie minſtrel of the grove 

His utmoſt art: if ſo ſome {mall eſteem 

He might obtain, and credit loſt, redeem. 

He draws in breath, his riſing breaſt to fill; 

Thro' all the woods his pipe is heard to ſhrill. 

From note to note in haſte his fingers fly ; 

Still more and more his numbers multiply ; 

And now they trill, and now they fall and riſe, 
+41 And ſwift and flow they change, with ſweet ſurprize. 
* Attentive ſhe does ſcarce the ſounds retain, 

*: But to herſelf firſt cons the puzzling ſtrain, 
And tracing careful, note by note, repays 
The ſhepherd, in his own harmonious lays ; 
Thro' ev'ry changing cadence runs at length 
And adds in ſweetneſs, what ſhe wants in ſtrength. 
| Then 
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Then Colin threw his fife diſgrac'd aſide ; 
While ſhe loud triumph fings, proclaiming wide 
Her mighty conqueſt, What could Colin more? 
A little harp of maple ware, he bore : 
The harp itielf was old, but newly ſtrung, 


Which uſa:l he acroſs his ſhoulders hung. 


Now take, delightful bird, my laſt farewel, 

He ſaid; and learn from hence, thou doſt excel 
No trivial artiſt. And at that he wound 

The murm'ring firings, and order'd ev'ry ſound. 
Then earneſt to his inftrument he bends, 

And both his hands upon the firings extends. 
The ſtri ings obey his touch, and various move, 
The lower anfs”ring ſtill to thoſe above. 

His reſtleſs fingers traverſe to and fro, 

And in purſuit of harmony they go; 


Now, lightly ſkimming, o'er the firings they paſs, 


Like winds, that vently bruſh the plying graſs, 

And melting airs ariſe at their command : 

And now, laborious, with a weighty hand | 

He ſinks into the cords with ſolemn pace, 

And gives the ſwelling tones a manly grace; 

Then, intricate he blends agreeing ſounds, 

While muſick thro' the trembling harp abounds, 
The double ſounds the nightingale perplex, 

And pos'd, ſhe does her troubled ſpirit vex : 

She warbles diffident, *twixt hope and fear, 


And hits imperfect accents, here and there, 


Then Colin play'd again, and playing ſung. 

She, with the fatal love of glory ſtung, | 
Hears all in pain: her heart begins to ſwell ; a 
In piteous notes ſhe ſighs, in notes that tell 

Her bitter anguiſh. He, ſtill ſinging, plies 

His limber joints: her ſorrows higher riſe. 

How ſhall ſhe bear a conqu'ror, who before 

No equal, thro” the grove, in muſick bore ? 


And fetches from her breaſt 'melodious groans. 

Oppreſt with grief at laſt; too great to quell, 

Down breathleſs on the guilty harp ſhe fell. 
Then Colin loud lamented o'er the dead, 

And unawailing tears profuſely ſhed, 

And broke his wicked ſtrings, and curs'd his {kill ; 

And, beſt to make atonement for the ill, 

(If for ſuch if attonement might be made) 

He builds her tomb beneath a laurel ſhade : 

Then adds a verſe, and ſets with flow'rs the ground, 

And makes a fence of winding oſiers round: 

A verſe and tomb is all I now can give, 

And here thy name at leaſt, he ſaid, ſhall live. 
Thus ended: Cuddy with the ſetting ſun, 

And by his tale r praiſes Won. 


The Sixth P AST ORAL 


GERON. HOBB TN OL: LANQUET: 


G ER ON. 

OW ſtill the ſea; behold; how calm the ſky ! 

And how, in ſportive chaſe, the ſwallows fly! 
My goats, ſecure from harm, no tendance need, 
While high on yonder hanging rock they feed: 
And here below, the banky ſhore along, 
Your heifers graze : and I to hear your ſong 
Diſpos'd. As eldeſt, Hobbinol, begin; 
And Lanquet's under. ſong by turns come in. 


44.2 £44 
Let others meanly ſtake upon their ſkill, 
Or kid, or lamb, or goat, or what they will; 
For praiſe we ſing, nor wager ought beſide : 
And whole the praiſe let Geron's lips decide. 
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she droops, and hangs her flagging wings, and mourns, 
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LAN. 
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31 LANQUET. 
To Geron I my voice and ſkill commend : 
Unbiaſs'd he, to both is equal friend. 


G E RON. 

Begin then, boys, and vary well your ſong ; 
Nor fear, from Geron's upright ſentence, wrong. 
A boxen haut-boy, loud, and ſweet of ſound, 
All varniſh'd, and with brazen ringlets bound, 

I to the victor give: no ſmall reward, 
If with our uſual country pipes compar'd. 


 __HOBBINOL. 

The ſnows are melted, and the kindly rain, 
Deſeends on ev'ry herb, and ev'ry grain; 
Soft balmy breezes breathe along the ſky : 

The bloomy ſeafon. of the year is nigh. 


LANQUET. 
The cuckoo tells aloud her painful love; 
The turtle's voice is heard in ev'ry grove; 
The paſtures change, the warbling linnets ſing: 
Prepare to welcome in the gaudy ſpring. 


. HOBBINOL. 

When locuſts in the fearny buſhes cry, 
When ravens pant, and ſnakes in caverns lie ; 
Then graze in woods, and quit the burning plain ; 
Elſe ſhall ye preſs the ſpongy teat in vain. 


LANQUAT, :: +1; 
When greens to yellow vary, and you foe, 
The ground befirew'd with fruits off ev'ry tree, 
And ftormy winds are heard ; think winter near, 
Nor truſt too far to the declining year. 


HOBBIN OL. 
Full fain, O bleſt Eliza! would I praiſe - 
Thy maiden rule, and Albion's golden days. 
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Then gentle Sidney liv'd, the ſhepherd's friend : 
Eternal bleſſings on his ſhade attend. 


LANQUET. 

Thrice happy ſhepherds now ! for Dorſet loves 
The country muſe, and our delightful groves ; 
While Anna reigns. O ever may ſhe reign ! 

And bring on earth a golden age again. 


HOBBINOL. 

T love in ſecret all a beauteous maid, 
And have my love in ſecret all repaid. 
This coming night ſhe does reſerve for me, 
Divine her name; and thou the victor be. 


LANQUET. 
Mild as the lamb, and harmleſs as the dove, 
True as the turtle, is the maid I love. 
How we in ſecret love, I ſhall not fay, 
Divine her name; and I give up the day. 


HOBBINO L. 

Soft, on a cowſlip bank, my love and I 
Together fay ; a brook ran murm'ring by: 
A thouſand tender things to me ſhe ſaid, 
And I a thouſand tender things repaid. 


LANQUET. 
In ſummer ſhade, beneath the cocking hay, 
What ſoft, endearing words did ſhe not ſay ? 
Her lap, with apron deck'd, ſhe kindly ſpread, -- 
And ſtroak'd my cheeks, and lull'd my leaning head, 


HOBBINOHL. 
Breathe ſoft, ye winds ; ye waters gently flow; 
Shield her, ye trees; ye flowers around her grow; 
Ye ſwains, I beg you, paſs in ſilence DY:3--.- 
My love in yonder vale aſleep does lie. | 
| | E LAN. 
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LANQUET. 

Once Delia ſlept, on eaſy moſs reclin'd, 

Her lovely limbs half bare, and rude the wind: 

I ſmooth'd her coats, and ſtole a filent kiſs, 
Condemn me, ſhepherds, if I did amiſs. 


HOBBINOL. 

As Marian bath'd, by chance I paſſed by; 
She bluſh'd, and at me caſt a fide long eye: 
Then ſwift beneath the cryſtal wave ſhe try'd 
Her beauteous form, but all in vain, to hide. T% 

LANQUET. 13 
8 * I to cool me, bath'd one ſultry day, FR 
Fond Lydia lurking in the ſedges lay. 
The wanton laugh'd, and ſeem'd in haſte to fly; 
Yet often ſtopp'd, and often turn'd her eye. 


HOBBINOL. 

When firſt I faw, would J had never ſeen, 
Young Lyſet lead the dance on yonder green ; 
Intent upon her beauties as ſhe mov'd, | 
Poor, heedleſs wretch, at unawares I lov'd. 


LANQUET. 
When Lucy decks with flow'rs her ſwelling breaſt, 
And on her elbow leans, diſſembling reſt ; 
Unable to refrain my madding mind, 
Nor ſheep nor paſture worth my care I find. 


HOBBINOL. 

Ovens Roſalind; O come ; for without thee, 
What pleaſure can the country have for me ? 
Come Rofalind,, O come] my brinded kine, 
My ſnowy ſheep, my farm and all is thine. 


LANQUET. 
Come Roſalind, O come ! here ſhady bowers, 


Here are cool fountains, and here ſpringing flow'rs. 


Con! 8 
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Come Roſalind : here ever let us ſtay, 
And ſweetly waſte our live-long time away. 


HOBBINOL. 
In vain the ſeaſons of the moon I know, 
The force of healing herbs, and where they grow, ] 
There is no herb, no ſeaſon, may remove 
From my fond heart the racking pains of love. 


| LANQUET. 
What profit me, that I in charms have ſkill, 
And ghoſts and goblins order as I will ; 
Yet have, with all my charms, no pow'r to lay 
The ſprite, that breaks my quiet night and day, 


HOBBINOL. 
O that like Colin I had ſkill in rhymes : 
To purchaſe credit with ſucceeding times 
Sweet Colin Clout ! who never yet had peer, 
Who ſung thro? all the ſeaſons of the year. 


LANQUET. 

Let me like Wrenock ſing; his voice had pow'r 
To free the clipſing moon at midnight hour: 
And, as he ſung, the fairies, with their queen, 
In mantles blue came tripping o'er the green. 


| GERON. 

Here end your pleaſing ſtrife. Both victors are; 
And both with Colin may in rhyme compare. 
A boxen hautboy, loud, and ſweet of ſound, 
All varmiſh'd, and with brazen ringlets bound, 
To both I give. A mizzling miſt deſcends 
Adown that fteepy rock: and this way tends 
Yon diſtant rain. Shore-ward the veſſels ſtrive ; 
And, ſee, the boys their flocks to ſhelter drive. 
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An EPISTLI.F to the Right Hon, 
CHaRLEs Lord HALIFAX, one of 
the Lords Juſtices appointed by his 
Majeſty. 


ATRON of verſe, O Halifax, attend 
Ihe mule's fav'rite and the poet's friend! 
pproaching joys my raviſh'd thoughts inſpire : 

feel the tranſport ; and my ſoul's on fire! 


Again Britannia rears her awful head: 
Her fears tranſplanted to her foes are fled. 
Again her ſtandard ſhe diſplays to view 
And all its faded hllies bloom anew. 
Here beauteous liberty ſalutes the fight, 
Still pale, nor yet recover'd of her fright: 
Whilſt here religion, ſmiling to the ſkies, 
Her thanks expreſſes with up-lifted eyes. 


But : Who advances next with chearful grace ; 
Joy in her eyes and plenty in her face? 
A wheaten garland does her head adorn. F 
O property, o goddeſs, Engliſh-born ! =, 
Where haſt thou been ? How did the wealthy mourn ! 3 
The bankrupt nation ſigh'd for thy return; £1 
Doubtful for whom her ſpreading funds were fill'd, 
Her fleets were freighted, and her fields were till'd. 


No longer now ſhall France and Spain combin'd, 
Strong in their golden Indies, awe mankind. 
Brave Catalans, who for your freedom ſtrive, 
And in your ſhatter'd bulwarks yet ſurvive; 
For you alone, worthy a better fate, 
.O, may this happy change not come to late ! 


Great 
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Great in your ſufferings! — But, my muſe, forbear ; 
Nor damp the publick gladneſs with a tear. 


The hero has received their juſt complaint, 
Grac'd with the name of our fam'd patron-ſaint : 
Like him with pleaſure he forgoes his reſt ; 

And longs like him, to ſuccour tlie diſtreſt, 

Firm to his friends; tenacious of his word; 

As juſtice calls, he draws or ſheaths the ſword : 

Matur'd by thought his councils ſhall prevail; 
Nor ſhall his promiſe to his people fail. 


He comes, deſire of nations! England's boaſt ! 
Already has he reach'd the Belgian colt. 
Our great deliverer comes ! and with him brings 
A progeny of late ſucceeding kings, 
Fated to triumph o'er Britannia's foes 
In diſtant years and fix the world's repoſe, 


The floating ſquadrons now approach the ſhore ; 
Loſt in the ſailors ſhouts the cannons roar. 
And now, behold, the ſov'reign of the main, 
High on the deck, his ſhining train, | 
Surveys the ſubje& flood. An eaftern gale 
Plays through the ſhrowds and ſwells in every fail ; 
Th' obſequious waves his new dominion own, 
And gently waft their monarch to his throne. 
Now the glad Britons hail their king to land; 
Hang on the rocks, and blacken all the ſtrand, 


But who the ſilent extaſy can ſhow, 
The paſſions, that in nobler boſoms glow ? 
Who can deſcribe the god-like patriot zeal ? 
Or who, my lord, your generous joys reveal? 
Ordain once more, our treaſure to advance 
Retreive our trade, and fink the pride of France; 
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Once more the long neglected arts to raiſe; 
And form each riſing genius for the bays. 


Accept the preſent of a grate ful ſong; 
This prelude may provoke the learned throng: 
To Cam and Iſis, ſhall the joyful news, 
By me convey'd, awaken every muſe, 
Even now the vocal tribe in verſe conſpires; 
And I already hear their ſounding lyres, 
To them the mighty labour I reſign, 
Give up the theme, and quit the tuneful nine, 


So when the ſpring firſt ſmiles among the trees, 
And bloſſoms open to the vernal breeze; 
The watchful nightingale with early ſtrains, 
Summons the warblers of the woods and plains : 
But drops her muſick, when the choir appear, 
And liſtens to the concert of the year. 


— 
* 


POEMS by Tromas Orwav. 


The Por T's Complaint of his Muſe; or, 
a SATYR againſt LiBELs. 


Si quid habent veri watum preſagia, vivam, 


To the Right Honourable Tnomas Earl of 
Offory, Baron of Moor-Park, Knight of 
the moſt Noble of the Garter, &c. 


My Lord, 


Haugh never any man had more need of excuſe for 
a preſumption of this nature, then I have now ; 
yet when I have laid out every way to find one, your 
lord/hip's goodneſs muſt be my beſt refuge, and therefore 
T humbly caſt this at your feet for protection; and myſelf for 
pardon. | 
My Lord, I hade great need of protection, for to the 
beſt of my heart 1 have here publijbed in ſome meaſure 
the truth, and I would have it thought honeſily tos, ( a 
practice never more out of countenance than now ) yet truth 
and honour are things your lordſbip muſt needs be kind to, 
becauſe they are relations to your nature and never left 


Jou. 

 *Tawould be a ſecond preſumption in me to pretend in this 

15 a panegyrick on your lordſbip; for it would require more art 

FE. 10 do your virtue juſtice, than to flatter any other man. 

1 l hawe wentured at a hint of the preſent ſufferings 

of that great prince mentioned in the latter end of this 

paper, with favour from your lordſbip I hope to add a 

ſecond part, and do all thoſe great and good men juſtice, 

that bave in his calamities fiuck faſt to ſo gallant a 
E 4 friend 
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friend and fo goad a maſter. To write and finiſh which 

great ſubjet faithfully, and to be honoured with your 
bordſhip's patronage, in what I may do, and your appro- 
bation or at leafl pardon, in what 1 have done, will 


be the greateſt pride of 


My Lord, : 


Your moſt humble admirer and ſervant, 


Tromas OTWAY. 


O D E. 


"TO a high hill where never yet ſtood tree, 
Where only heath, coarſe fern and furzes grow, 
Where (nipt by piercing air) 
The flocks in tatter'd fleeces hardly graze, 
Led by uncouth thoughts and care, 
Which did too much his penfive mind amaze, 
A wandring bard, whoſe muſe was crazy grown, 
Cloy'd wich the nauſeous follies of the buzzing town, a 
Came, lookt about him, ſigh'd, and laid him down, 
"T'was from any path, but where the earth 
Was bare, and naked all as at her birth, 
When by the word it firſt was made, 
1 E'er god had ſaid, | 
Let graſs and herbs and every green thing grow, 
With fruitful trees after their kind ; and it was ſo. 
The whiſtling winds blew fiercely round his head, 
Cold was his lodging, hard his bed; 
Aloft his eyes on the wide heav'ns he caſt, | 
Where we are told peace only's found at laſt ; 
And as he did its hopeleſs diſtance ſee, 
Sigh'd deep, and cry'd, how far is peace from me? 


> 
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2. 
Nor ended there his moan : 
| The diſtance of his ſuture joy 
Had been enough to give him pain alone ; 
But who can undergo 
Deſpair of eaſe to come, with weight of preſent woe? 
Down his afflicted face 
The trickling tears had ftream'd ſo faſt a pace, g 
As left a path worn by their briny race. 
Swoln was his breaſt with ſighs, his 
Proportion'd limbs as uſeleſs fell, 
- Whilſt the poor trunk (unable to ſuſtain 
Itſelf ) lay rackt, and ſhaking with its pain. 
I heard his groans as I was walking by, 
And (urg'd by pity) went aſide, to ſee 
What the ſad cauſe could be 
Had preſs'd his ſtate ſolow, and rais'd his plaints ſo high. 
On me he fixt his eyes. I crav'd, 
Why ſo forlorn ? he vainly rav'd, 
| Peace to his mind I did commend. 
But, oh! my words were hardly at an end, 
When I perceiv'd it was my friend, c 
My much-lov'd friend: ſo down I ſat, 
Ard begg'd that I might ſhare his fate: 
J lay'd my cheek to his, when with a gale 
Of ſighs he eas'd his breaſt, and thus began his tale. 


3. 
I am a wretch of honeſt race: 
My parents not obſcure, nor high in titles were 
They left me heir to no diſgrace. 
My father was (a thing now rare) | 
Loyal and brave, my mother chaſte and fair. | 
Their pledge of marriage-vows was only I; 
Alone ] liv'd their much-lov'd fondled boy: 
They gave me generous education, high 


oe ſtrove to raiſe my mind, and wich it grew their} joy. 
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The ſages that inſtructed me in arts | 
And knowledge oft would praiſe my parts, c 
And chear my parents longing hearts. 
When I was call'd to a diſpute, 
My fellow-pupils oft ſtood mute : 
Yet never envy did disjoin 
Their hearts from me, nor pride diſtemper mine 
'Thus my firſt years in happineſs I paſt, 
; Nor any bitter cup did taſte : c 
* oh ! a deadly potion came at laſt. 
As I lay looſely on my bed, | 
A thouſand pleaſant thoughts triumphing in my head, c 
And as my ſenſe on the rich banquet fed, 
A voice (it ſeem'd no more, ſo buſy I 
Was with myſelf, I ſaw not who was nigh) 
Pierc'd through my ears ; ariſe, thy good 8 s dead. 
It ſhook my brain, and from their feaſt mp frighted ſenſes 
fled, 


1 
From thence ſad diſcontent, uneaſy fears, 
And anxious doubts of what I had to do, 
Grew with ſucceeding years. 
- "The world was wide, but whither ſhould I go ? 
I, whoſe blooming hopes all wither'd were, 
_ Who'dlittle fortune, and a deal of care? 
To Britain's great metropolis I ſtray d, | 
Where fortune's general game is play'd3 ; 
Where honeſty and wit are often prais'd, 
But fools and knaves are fortunate and rais'd, 
My forward ſpirit prompted me to find | 
| A converſe equal to my mind: 
But by raw judgment eaſily miſled, 2 
(As giddy callow boys 
Are very fond of toys) | 
I miſt the brave and wiſe, and in their ſtead 
On every ſort of vanity I fed. 


* 


Gav 
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Gay coxcombs, cowards, knaves, and prating fools, 
Bullies of o'er-grown bulks, and little ſouls, 
Gameſters, half-wits, and ſpendthrifts,. (ſuch as think 
_ Miſchievous midnight frolicks bred by drink | 
Are gallantry and wit, 
Becauſe to their lewd underſtandings fit) 
Were thoſe wherewith two years atleaſt I ſpent, 
To all their fulſome follies moſt incorrigibly bent: 
Till at the laſt, myſelf more to abuſe, 
I grew in love with a deceitful muſe. 


No fair deceiver ever 954 ſuch charms, 
T'enſnare a tender youth, and win his heart: 
| Or when ſhe had him in her arms, 
- Secur'd his love with greater art. 
I fancy'd, or I dream'd, (as poets always do) pos 
No beauty with my muſe's might compare. ) 
Lofty ſhe ſeem'd, and on her front ſat a majeſtick air, 
Awful, yet kind; ſevere, yet fair. 
Upon her head a crown ſhe bore 
Of laurel, which ſhe told me ſhould be mine: 
And round her ivory neck ſhe wore 
Arope of largeſt pearl. Each part of her did ſhine 
With jewels and with gold, | 
Numberleſs to be told; C 
Which ini imagination as I did behold, 
And lov'd, and wonder'd more and more, 
Said the, theſe riches all, my darling, ſhall be thine, 
Riches which never poet had before. ; 
She promis'd me to raiſe my fortune and my name, 
By royal favour, and by endleſs fame; 
But never told 
How hard they were to get, and difficult to hold. 


Thus by the arts of this moſt ſly 
Deluder 


— 2 — A , 7 
N 7 . 
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Deluder was I caught, 
To her bewitching bondage brought. 
| Eternal conſtancy we ſwore, 
A thouſand times our vows were doubled o'er. 
And as we did in our entrancements lie, | 
J thought no pleaſure ere was wrought ſo high, 
No pair ſo happy as my muſe and I. 


6. > ie 
 Ne'er was young lover half ſo fond 
. When firſt his puſillage he loft, 
Or could of half my pleaſure boaſt. 
We never met but we enjoy'd, 
Still tranſported, never cloy'd. 
Chambers, cloſets, fields and groves, 
Bore witneſs of our daily loves ; 
And on the bark of every tree 
You might the marks of our endearments ſee, 
Diſtichs, poſies, and the pointed bits 
Ot ſatyr, (written when a poet meets { 
His muſe caterwauling fits) 
v ou might on every rind behold, and ſwear 
I and my Clio had been at it there. 
Nay, by my muſe too I was bleſt 
With offsprings of the choiceſt kinds, 
| Such as have pleas'd the nobleſt minds, 
And been approv'd by judgments of the beſt. 
But in this moſt tranſporting height, 
WhenceTlookt down, and laught at fate, 
All of a ſudden I was alter'd grown; | 
I round me lookt, and found myſelf alone: [ 
My faithleſs muſe, my faithleſs muſe was gone. 
I try'd if I a verſe could frame; 


| Oft I in vain invok d my Clio's name. 


The 
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The more I ſtrove, the more I fail'd, 
I chafd, I bit my pen, curſt my dull ſcull, and rail'd, 
Reſoly'd to force m'untoward thou ght, and at the laf 
prevail'd. 
A line came forth, but ſuch a one, 
No trav'ling matron in her child- birth pains, 
Full of the joyful hopes to bear a ſon, 
Was more aſtoniſht at th' unlookt- for ſhape 
Of ſome deform'd baboon, or ape, 
Then I was at the hideous iflue of my brains. 
I tore my paper, ſtabb'd my pen, 
And ſwore I'd never write agen, 
Reſolv'd to be a doating fool no more. 
But when my reck'ning 1 began to make, 
I found too long I'd ſlept, and was too late awake ; c 
I found m'ungrateful muſe, for whoſe falſe ſake 
I did myſelf undo, 
Had robb'd me of my deareſt ſtore, 
My precious time, my friends, and reputation too ; 
And left me helpleſs, friendleſs, very proud, and poor. 


7 
Reaſon, Which 1 in baſe bonds my folly had enthrall'd, 
I ſtrait to council call'd ; 
Like ſome old faithful friend, whom long ago 
I had caſhier'd, to pleaſe my flatt ring fair. 
To me with readineſs he did repair; 
Expreſt much tender chearfulneſs, to find 
Experience had reſtor'd him to my mind; 
And loyally did to me ſhow, 
How much himſelf he did abuſe, 
Who credited a flattering, falſe, deſtructive, treacherous 
muſe. eee | 
I aſkt the cauſes why. He ſaid, 
_ *Twas never known a muſe e'er ſtaid 
When fortune fled ; for fortune is a bawd 
| | To 
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To all the nine that on Parnaſſus dwell, 
Where thoſe ſo fam'd, delightful fountains ſwell 
Of poetry, which there does ever flow ; 
And where wit's luſty, ſhining god 
Keeps his choice ſeraglio. 
So whit our fortune ſmiles, our thoughts aſpire, 
Pleaſure and fame's our bus'neſs, and deſire, 
Then, too, if we find | 
A promptneſs in the mind, 
The muſe is always ready, always kind. 
But if th' old harlot fortune once denies 
Her favour, all our pleaſure and rich fancy dies, c 


And then th'young, ſlippery jilt, the muſe too from us flies. 


8. 
To che whole tale I gave attention due; 
And as right ſearch into myſelf I made, 
I, found all he had ſaid 
Was very honeſt, very true. 
Oh how I hugg'd my welcome friend 
And much my muſe I could not diſcommend; 
For I ne'er liv'd in fortune's grace, 
She always turn'd her back, and fled from me apace, 
And never once vouchſaf d to let me ſee her face. 
Then to confirm me more, 
He drew the veil of dotage from my eyes: | 
See here, my ſon, (ſaid he) the valu'd prize; 
Thy fulſome muſe behold, be happy, and be wiſe. 
lockt, and ſaw the rampant, tawdry quean, 
With a more horrid train 
Then ever yet to ſatyr lent a tale, 
Or haunted Chloris in the mall. 
The firſt was he who ſtunk of that rank verſe 
In which he wrote his Sodom farce ; 
A wretch whom old diſeaſes did ſo bite, | 
That he writ bawdry ſure in ſpite, 
To ruin and diſgrace it quite, 
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Philoſophers of old did ſo expreſs 
Their art, and ſhew'd it in their naſtinefs, 
Next him appear'd that blundring ſot 
Who a late ſeſſion of the poets wrote. 
Nature has markt him for a heavy fool ; 
By's flat broad face you'll know the owl. 
The other birds have hooted him from light ; 
Much buffeting has made him love the night, 
And only in the dark he ftrays ; 
Still w_ enough to live, with worle fools ſpends his 
ays * 
And for old ſhoes and ſcraps repeats dull plays. | 
Then next there follow'd, to make up the throng, 
Lord Lampoon and monſieur Song, 
Who ſought her love, and promis'd for't 
To make her famous at the court. 
The city poet too was there, 
Þ a black ſattin cap and his own hair, 
And begg d that he might have the honoug 
To beget a pageant on her 
For the city's next lord mayor. 
Her favours ſhe to none deny'd: 
They took her all by turns aſide. 
Ta at the laſt up in the rear there came 2 


The poets ſcandal, and the muſes ſhame, 
A beaſt of monſtrous guiſe, and Libel was his name. 
But let me pauſe, for twill aſk time to tell 
How he was born, how bred and where, and where he 
now does dwell. 


. 5 
He paus'd, and thus renew'd his tale. 
Down in an obſcure vale, 
Midſt fogs and fens, whence miſts and vapours riſe, 
Where n never ſun was ſeen by eyes 


Under 
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Under a deſart wood, 
Which no man own'd, but all wild beaſts were bred, 
And kept their horrid dens, by prey far forag'd fed, 
An ill-pil'd cottage ſtood, 
Built of men's bones ſlaughter'd in civil war, 
By magick art brought'thither from a far, 
There liv'd a widow'd witch, 
That us'd to mumble curſes eve and morn, 
Like one whom wants and care had worn; 
Meapre her looks, and ſunk her eyes, 
Yet miſchiefs ſtudy'd, diſcords did deviſe. 
Sh* appeared humble, but it was her pride: 
Slow in her ſpeech, in ſemblance ſanctify d. 
Still when ſhe ſpoke ſhe meant another way; 
And when ſhe curſt, ſhe ſeem'd to pray. 


Her helliſh charms had all a holy dreſs, 5 


N And bore the name of godlineſs, 
All her familiars ſeem'd the ſons of peace. 
| Honeſt habits they all wore, 
In outward ſhow moſt lamb-like and divine : 
But inward of all vices they had ſtore, 

Greedy as wolves, and ſenſual too as ſwine. 
Like her, the ſacred ſcriptures they had all by heart, 
Moſt eaſily could quote, and turn to any part, 

Back ward repeat it all, as witches prayers do, 
And for their turn, interpret backward too. 
Idolatry with her was held impure, 
Becauſe beſides herſelf no idol ſhe'd endure. 
Though not to paint, ſh'ad arts to change the face, | 
And alter it in heav'nly faſhion. 
Lewd whining ſhe defin'd a mark of grace, 
And making ugly faces was mortification. 
Her late dead pander was of well-known fame, 
Old Preſbyter Rebellion was his name : : 
She a ſworn foe to king, his peace, and laws, 


So will be ever, and was call'd (bleſs us!) the good old cave. 
10. 
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10. 
A time there was, (a ſad one too) 
When all things wore the face of woe, 
When many horrors rag d in this our land, 
And a deſtroying angel was ſent down, 
To ſcourge the pride of this rebellious town, 
He came, and o'er all Britain ſtretcht his conqu'ring hand: 
Till in th'untrodden ſtreets unwholſom graſs 
Grew cf great ſtalk, its colour groſs, 
And melancholick pois'nous green ; 
Like thoſe coarſe fickly weeds on an old dunghill ſeen, 
Where ſome murrain-murther'd hog, 
Poiſon'd cat, or ſtrangled dog, 
In rottenneſi had long unburied laid, 
c And the cold ſoil productive made. 
Birds of ill omen hover'd in the air, 
And by their cries bade us for graves prepare ; 
And, as our deſtiny they ſeem'd t'unfold, 
Dropt dead of the ſame fate they had foretold. 
That dire commiſſion ended, down there came 
Another angel with a ſword of flame : 
Dieſolation ſoon he made, 
And o our new Sodom low in aſhes laid. 
Diiſtractions and diſtruſts then did amongſt us riſe, 
| When, in her pious old diſguiſe, 
This witch with all her miſchief-making train 
Began to ſhew herſelf again. 
The s of old rebellion ſtrait ſhe ſummon' d all; 
Straitthey were ready at her call: : 
Once more th'old bait before their eyes ſhe caſt. 
That and her love they long d to taſte; 
And to her luſt ſhe drew them all at laſt. 
So Reuben (we may read of heretofore) 
Was led aſtray, and had pollution with his father's whore. 
ho we ron 11. 
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ot. 
The better to conceal her lewd intent 
In ſafety from obſerving eyes, 
Th'old ſtrumpet did herſelf _— 

In comely weeds, and to the city went. 
Affected truth, much modeſty, and grace, 
And (like a worn - out ſuburb - trull) N for-a ner, 

face. 
Thither all her lovers lockt, 
And there for her ſupport ſhe found 

A wight, of whom fame's trumpet much does ſound, 
With all ingredients for his bus'nefs ſtockt, 
Not unlike him whoſe ſtory has a place 

In th' annals of fir Hudibrafs. - 

Of all her bus neſs he took care, | 1 | 


_— 


And every knave or fool that to her did repair, 
Had by him admittance there. 
By his contrivance to her did reſort. nA 
All who had been diſguſted at the court. 
Thoſe whoſe ambition had ben col. 
Or by ill manners had preferments loſt. 
Were thoſe on whom the practis d moſt her Cs 
Lay neareſt to her heart, and-oft'neſt in her arnis. 
Int'reſt in every faction, every ſect ſhe ſought; _ 
And to her lure, flatt'ring their hopes, ſhe brought 
All thoſe who uſe religion for a faſhion,” | | 
All ſuch as practiſe forms, and take great pains 
| To make their godlineſo their gains, 
| And thrive by the diſtractions of a nation, 
She by her art enſnar'd, and fetter'd in her chains. 
N her the atheiſt hop d to purchaſe toleration, 
The rebel pow'r, the beggar'd ſpend-thrift lands, 
Out of the king's or biſhop's hands, 
.Nay, to her fide at laſt ſhe drew. in all the xude, 
. Ungovernable, headlong multitude ; 


Promis'd 


d | 


Behold its head of horrid form appears-: 
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Promis d firange liberties, and ſure redreſs 
Of never- felt, unheard- of grievances : 
Pamper d their follies, and indulg d their hopes, 
With May- day routs, November fquibs, and burning 
ard popes. 


With her i in common luſt ad "ningle alt the crews _ 
| Till at the laſt ſhe pregnant grew, 
And 1 her womb, in little time, brought forth 
This monſtrous, moſt deteſted birth; 
Of children born with teeth w'ave heard, 
| And ſome hke comets with a beard ; - 
Which ſeem'd to be fore- runners of dire change: 
But never hitherto was ſeen, | 
Born from a Wapping drap, or Shoreditch quean, 
A form like this ſo hideous and ſo ſtrange. 
To help whoſe mother in her pains, there came 
| Many a well-known dame. 
The bawd Hypocrify was there, 
And madam Impudence the fair: 
Dame Scandal with her fquinting eyes, 


That loves to fet good neighbours at debate, 
And raiſe commotions in a: jealous ſtate, 


Was there, and Malice queen of far-ſpread lies, 
Wich all their train of frauds and forgeries, 
But mid wife Mutiny, that buſy drab, 
That's always talking, always loud, 
Was ſhe that fir took up the babe, 
And of the office maſt was proud. 


To ſpite the pillory, it had no ears. 
When ſtrait the bawd ery'd out 'twas ſurely kin 
. Fo the bleſt family of Pryn. 
But Scandal offer'd to depoſe her word, 
Dry oath, the father was a lord. 


* 1 — 
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Broad, and inowty like a pig; 
Which ſhew'd he would in dunghills love to dig ; 
Love to caſt ſtinking ſatyrs up in ill-pil'd rhymes, 
And live by the corruptions of unhappy times. 


The noſe was ugly, long, and big, g 


be TY r 
They promis'd all turns to take him, 
And a hopeful youth to make him. 
To nurſe he ſtrait was ſent 
To aſiſter-witch, though of another ſort, 
One who profeſt no good, nor any meant: 


- Al day ſhe praftis'd charms, by night ſhe hardly ſlept. 


Yet in the outcaſts of a northern factious town, 
A little ſmoaky manſion of her own, 
Where her familiars to her did reſort, 
A cell the kept. 
Hell ſhe ador'd, and Satan was her woll 3 
| And many an ugly loathſome toad 
Crawl'd round her walls, and croak'd. 
Under her roof all diſmal, black, and ſmoak'd, 
| Harbour'd beetles, and unwholſome bats, 
| Sprawling neſts of little cats; 
All which are imps ſhe cheriſht with her blood, 
To make her ſpells ſucceed and good. 
Still at her ſhrivelld breaſts they hung, when e're mankind 
5 ſne curſt, 
And. with theſe e was our ander nurft. 
In little time the hell-bred brat 
_ Grew plump and fat, 
Without his leading-ſtrings could walk, 
And (as the ſorcereſs taught him) talk. 
At ſev'n years old he went to ſchool, 
Where firſt he grew a foe to rule. 
Never would he learn as taught, 
uk fall new ways affected, and new methods ſought. 
Not 
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Not that he wanted parts 
T' improve in letters, and proceed to arts ;] 
But as negligent as ſly, 
Of all perverſeneſs brutiſhly was full, 
(By nature idle) lov'd to ſhift and lie, a 
And was obſtinately dull. 
Till ſpite of nature, through great pains, the ſot, 
(And th influence of th'ill genius of our land) 
At laſt in part began to underſtand. 
Some inſight in the Latin tongue he got ; 
Could ſmatter pretty well, and write too a plain hand. 
For which his guardians all thought fi, | 
In compliment to his moſt hopeful wit, 
He ſhould be ſent to learn the laws, 
And out of the good old to raiſe adamn'd new cauſe. 


(Ry 1 4. | 7 
In which che better to improve his mind, 
As by nature he was bent 
To ſearch in hidden paths, and things long buried find, 
A wretch's converſe much he did frequent: 
One who this world, as that did him, diſown'd, 
And in an unfrequented corner, where 
Nothing was pleaſant, hardly healthly found, 
He led his hated life. 
Needy, and ev'n of neceſſaries bare, | 
No fervant had he, children, friend, r 
But of a little remnant, got by fraud, 
| (For Ain lov'd, all * and believ d 
no 
Thrice in a week he chang'd a hoarded groat, 
2 With which of beggars ſcraps he bought, 
Then from a neighb'ring fountain water got, | 
Not to be clean, but ſlake his thirſt. 
He never bleſt himſelf, and all things elſe he curſt. 
5 The 
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The cell in which he (though but ſeldom) wo 
Lay like a den, uncleans'd, unſ 


And there tho(e jewels which he lov'd he kept; 
Old worn-out ſtatutes, and records 
Of commons privileges, and the rights of lords. 
But bound up by chemſelves with care were laid 
All the acts, reſolves, ard orders made 
| By the old long Rump-parlament, 
Through all the changes of its government : 
From which with readineſs he could debate 
Genceriting matters of the ſtate, [ 
All dewn from goodly forty - one to herrid forty eight. 


15. 
His friendſhip much our acdc ſought 
wy inftint, aud by inelination toe: 
So without much ado 
They were together brought. 
To him obedience Libel ſwore, and by him was he taught, 
He learnt of him all goodneſs to deteſt; 
To be aſham'd of no diſgrace 3 
In all things but obedience to be beaſt ; 
To hide a coward's heart, and ſhow a hardy face. 
He taught him to call government a clog, 
But to bear beatings like a dog: 
T'ave no religion, honeſty, or ſenſe, 


But to profeſs them all for a pretence. 
Flraught with theſe morals, he began 


To compleat him more for man: 
Diſtinguiſht to him in an hour 
TwWixt egilative, and judicial power ; 
How to frame a commonwealth, 
And democracy, by ſtealth ; | 
To palliate it at firſt, and cry 
Twas but a well-mixt monarchy, 
 An& treaſon falus populi; 


Into 
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Into rebellion to divide the nation, 
By fair committees of aſſociation z | 
How by a lawful means tb bring 
In arms againſt himſelf the king, 
_ With a diſtinguiſhing old trick, 
Twixt perſons natural, and politick ; * 
low to make faithful ſervants traitors * 
 . Through-pac'd rebels legiſlators, { 
Aud at laſt, troopers adjutators. 
Thus well inform d, and furniſht with enough 
Of ſach like wordy, canting ftuff, 
Dior blade ſet forth, a Gaby grove 
A leader in a factious crew. | 
>. Where e're he came, twas he firſt filence broke, 
And fwell'd with every word he ſpoke, 
. By which becoming ſawcy grace, 
le gain'd authority and place: 
By many for preferments was thought fit, 
For talking treaſon without fear or wit ; 
For opening failings in the ſtate; 


For loving noĩſy and unſound debate, 
And wearing of a myſtical green ribband in his hat. 


16. 
Thus, like Alcides in his lion's ſkin, 
He very dreadful grew. 
But, like that Hercules when love crept in, 
| And th hero to his diſtaff drew, 
His foes chat found him ſaw he was but man: 
So when my faithleſs Clio by her ſnare 
Had brought him to her arms, and I ſurpriz'd him there 
At once to hate and ſcorn him I began; | 
To ſee how fooliſhly ſh'ad dreft, 
And for diverſion trickt the beaſt. 
He was poetry all o're, 
On ev'ry fide, behind, before: 
F 4 About 
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About him nothing could I ſee, 
But particolour'd poetry. 
Painter's advices; litanies, 
Ballads, and all the ſpurious exceſs 
Of ills that malice could deviſe, 
Or ever ſwarm'd from a licentious preſs, ' 
Hung round about him like a ſpell : 
And in his own hand too was writ, 
That worthy Piece of modern wit, 
The country's late appeal. 
But from ſuch ills when will our wretched ſtate 
Be freed ? and who thall cruſh this ſerpent's head? 
"Tis ſaid, we may in ancient legends read 
| Of a huge dragon, ſent by fate 
To lay a ſinful kingdom walte : 2. 
So through it all he rang'd, devouring as he paſt, 
And each day with a virgin broke his faſt. 
Till wretched matrons curſt their womb 
So hardly was their loſs endur'd: _- 
The lovers all deſpair'd, and ſought their tombs 
In the ſame monſter's jaws, and of their pains were cur'd. 
Till, like our monſter too, and with the ſame 
Curſt ends, to the metropolis he came. 
His crueliies renew'd again, 
And every day a maid was ſlain. 
The curſe through ev'ry family had paſt, 
When to the ſacrifice at laſt 
Th'unhapry monarch's only child muſt bow : 


A royal daughter needs muſt ſuffer then, a royal brother 
now. 


3 | 
On him this dragon Libel needs will prey; 
On him has caſt 
His ſordid venom, and prophan'd 
With ſpurious verſe his ſpotleſs fame, 
Which 
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Which ſhall for ever ſtand 
* * Unblemiſht, and to ages laſt, 
When all his foes lie buried in their ſhame. 
_ Elſe tell me why (ſome prophet that is wiſe) 
Hleav'n took ſuch care 
| To make him every thing that's rare, 
Dear to the heart, defirous to the eyes. 
_ Why do all good men bleſs him as he goes ? 
Why at his preſence ſtirink his foes ? 
ws do the brave all ſtrive his honour to defend? 
"Why through the world is he diſtinguiſht moſt 
By titles, which but few can boaſt, 
A moſt juſt maſter, and a faithful friend ? 
One who never yet did wrong 
To high or low, to old or young ? 
Of him what orphan can complain ? 
| Of him what widow make her moan 7 
But ſach as wiſh him here again, 
| And miſs his goodneſs now he's gone. 
If this be (as I am ſure tis true) 
Then prithee, prophet, tell me too, 
Why lives he in the world's eſteem, 
Not one man's foe ? and then are not all men friends with 
him! h 
18. 


When e'er his life was ſet at take | 
For his ungrateful country's ſake, 
What dangers or what labours did he ever ſhun ? 
Or what wonders has not done ? 
Watchful all night, and buſy all the day, 
(Spreading his fleet in fight of Holland's ſhore) 
Triumphantly ye ſaw his flags and ſtreamers play. 
* Then did the Engliſh lion roar, 
Whilſt the Belgian couchant lay. e 
Big wich the thoughts of conqueſt and renown, 
Of Britain's honour, and his own, 5 
10 
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To them he like a threat ning comet ſhin'd, 
Rough as the a, and fuxious as the wind : 
But conſtant as the ſtart that never move z 
Or as women would have love. 
The trenbling gewnius of their ſtate | 
_ Lookout, and frac hrunk back his head, 
Io Joe gur JQakag banners ſpread. . 
- Like batten d mouſters weltring lay: 
The WE when ours 1 kiſe d, and wich cheir 
flax to play. . oat wal: 
But Wa their captgins hearts, 
Each pendant, every fixeamer hung. 
The ſeamen ſeem'd t have loſt their arts, 
Their ſhips at anchor now, of Which w'had heard 8 


boat, © hh 
With ella dais ab ent looſe, hyevery billow 
toſt, 4 


Lay like negleied harps, untun untun'd, anftrang ; ; 
Ill at the laſt, provok'd with ſhame, 
Forth from their dens the baited foxes came : 
Foxes in council, and in fight too grave; 
Sioeldom true, and now not brave. 
They bluſter d out the day with ſhew of fight, 
And ran egg in the good-natur d 2 


Y | 19. 
e battle next as * Oy" 
And then in triumph home awelcome fleet he brought, { 
With ſpails of victory, and glory fraught. 
Te him hen every heart was open, down 
817 From the great man to the clown? 
| In him rejoic'd, to him enclin'd: 
And as his health round the glad board did paſs, 
Each honeſt fellow cry d, fill full my glaſs; 
And ſhew'd-the fulneſs of his mind. 
| | Ne 
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No diſcontented vermin of ill times - 
- Durſt then affront him but in ſhow ; 
Nor libel daſh him with his dirty rhymes : 
Nor may he live in peace that does it now. 
And whale heart would not wiſh ſo too 
That had but ſeen 
When his tumultuous miſled foes 
Againſt him roſe, 
With what heroick grace 
He choſe the weight of wrong to undergo ? 
Ns tempeſt on his brow, unalter d in his face, 
True witneſs of the innocence within. 
But when the meſſengers did mandates bring 
For his retreat to foreign land, 
Since ſent from the relenting hand 
Of the molt loving brother, kindeſt king ; 
Ik in his heart regret did rife, 
It never ſcapt his tongue or ey es: 
Wich ſteady virtue twas allay'd, 
And like a mighty conqu ror he obey'd. 
20. 
It was a dark and gloomy day, 
Sad as the bus'nefs, ſullen too, 
As proud men, when in vain they woo, 
Or ſoldiers cheated of their pay. 
The court, where pleaſures us d to flow, 
Became the ſcene of mourning, and of woe. 
Deſolate was every room, 

Where men for news and bus'neſs us'd to come. 
With folded arms and down-caft eyes men walkt, 
In corners and with caution talkt. 

| All. things prepar d, the hour grew near 
When he muſt part: his laſt fhort time was ſpent 
In leaving bleſſings on his children dear. 
To chem with eager haſte and love he went: 


The 
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The eldeſt firſt embrac'd, 
As new-born day in beauty bright, 
But ſad in mind as deepeſt night. 
What tend'reſt hearts could ſay, betwixt them paſt ; 
Till grief too cloſe upon them crept : 
So ſighing he withdrew, ſhe turn'd away and wept: 
Much of the father in his breaſt did "iſe, 
When on the next he fixt his eyes, 
A tender infant in the nurſe's arms, 
Full of kind play, and pretty charms. 
And as to give the farewel kiſs he near it drew, 
About his manly neck two little arms it threw ; 
Smil'd in his eyes, as if it begg'd his ſtay ; 
And lookt kind things it could not ſay. 
ba 20, 
But the great pomp of grief was yet to come. 
Th'appointed time was almoſt paſt, 
Th'impatient tides knockt at the ſhore, and bid him mak 
To ſeek a foreign home. 
- The ſummons he reſolv'd t'obey ; 
Diſdaining of his ſufferings to complain, 
Though every ſtep ſeem'd trod with pain; 
80 forth he came, attended on his way 
| By a ſad lamenting throng, 
That bleſt him, and about him hung. 
A weight his generous heart could hardly bear, 
But for the comfort that was near, 
His beauteous mate, the fountain of his joys, 
| That fed his ſoul with love; 
The cordial that can mortal pains remove, 
To which all worldly ble ſſings elſe are toys. 


Juſt when approach'd the monarch of our land, 
And book the charming mourner by the hand. 
| T'expreſs 


I ſaw them ready for departure ſtand, . = 
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T*expreſs all nobleſt offices he ſtrove, 
Of royal goodneſs, and a brother's love, 
| Then down to the ſhore ſide; 
Where, to convey them, did two royal barges ride, 
With ſolemn pace they paſt : 
And there ſo tenderly embrac'd, 
All griev'd by ſympathy to ſee them part, 
And their kind pains touch'd each by-ſtander” s hearty 
Then handin hand the pity'd pair 
'Furn'd round, to face their fate : 
She ev'n amidſt afflictions fair; 
He, though oppreſt, ſtill great. 
Into th' expecting boat with haſte they went; ä 
Where, as the troubled fair-one to the ſhore ſome wiſhgy 
ſent, 
For that dear pledge ſh'ad left behind, 
And as her paſſion grew too mighty for her mind, 
She of ſome tears her eyes beguil'd ; 
Which, as upon her cheek they lay, 
The happy hero kiſt away, 

And, as ſhe wept; bluſht with diſdain, and ſmil'd. 
Strait forth they launch into the high-ſwoln'Thamesg 
The well-ſtruck oars lave up the yielding ſtreams. 
All fixttheir longing eyes, and wiſhing ſtood, 

Till they were got into the wider flood; 

Till leſſen'd out of fight, and ſeen no more: 


Then figh'd, and turn'd into the hated ſhore, 
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The INCHANTMENT, 


F. | 
Did but look and love a-while, 
* "Twas but for one half hour 
Then to reſiſt I had no will, 
And now I have no power. 


II. 
To ſigh, and wiſh, is all my eaſe; 
t:Sighs, which do heat impart, 
Enough to melt the coldeſt ice, 
Yet cannot warm your heart. 


| III. 
O ! would your pity give my heart, 
One corner of your breaſt ; 
Twould learn of yours the winning art, 
Aud quickly ſteal the reſt. 
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The ENJOYMENT. 


J. 


Laſpt in the arms of her J love, 
; In vain, alas! for life I ſtrove: 
My futt'ring ſpirits, wrapt in fire 
By love's myſterious art, 

Borne on the wings of fierce defire, 
Flew from my flaming heart. 


— 
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When waking from a pleaſing dream, 


And trembling lay, diſſolv'd in charms; 
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IT. 
Thus lying in a trance for dead, 
Her ſwelling breaſts bore up my head: 


I ſaw her killing eyes, 
Which did in fiery glances ſeem 
To ſay, now Czlia dies. 


| III. 
F ainting, ſhe preſs me in her arms, 


When, with a ſhiv'ring voice, ſhe cry'd, 
Muſt I alone, then, die? 
No, no, I languiſhing reply'd, 
Tl bear thee company. 
Melting our ſouls thus into one, 
Swift joys our waſhes did out- run: 
Then launch'd in rolling ſeas of bliſs, 
We bid the world adieu; 
Swearing by ev'ry charming kiſs, 
To be for ever true, | 
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MEMORANDUMS 


Of the Stix Days, preceeding the Death of 
a late Right Reverend - Containing 
many remarkable Paſſages, with an In- 
SCRIPTION deſign'd for his Monument. 


Non moreris G------te voles, ſed" wivus al Aſtra, AEtheriis 
vectus qualis Enochus equis. | 
| Dr. BENTII I. 
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much eaſier than before. Three Ejaculation: for that. 
Caſt my Eyes about. I am poſitive I fee a 
Prieft: Omen of an evil Import. Ol the Depths of 
Shtah / Few know them; I do. Look into the Glaſo: 
oler hog? ins to riſe ; Face reddens, Eyes Na. 

$ halle , Body trembles. Sad Meditation 
could that Fellow come ? O Rome, Rome ! Debaucher of 


Morals, Seducer of Souls, painted Whore, filthy Abo- 


mination ! Great Perturbation of Mind : Sigh for Eaſe 
in the Spirit. Servant enters: Inquire who age Felhw 
is? Anſwered, The Small-Cont: Man Unexpected Ex- 
ultation, Dawnings of Comfort, Gleams of Recovery! 
Give my Man Six-pence for the Good News: A Gui- 
nea ſaved in a Doctor. Aſk again if he is ſure it was 
the Small- Coal Man? Anſwered, Yes. Am ſatisfied. 
Call for my Tea; Drink thirty Diſhes : Read over yo 
Daily Courant: More Work in the North: Dan 
Conjunctions ! Saxony, Sweden. Poor Proteſtants! F 6 
People underſtand Intereſt of Princes: I have been 
acquainted with all Europe for near half a Cextary. Com- 
kg comes in: Politicks e gr” They ſtay till 

ht: Talk of Secret Hiftory ; I tell a great many 
Stories: All Friends, ev — pleaſed. Retire to my 
Chamber: Read over 12 Treatiſe of my own; Go 
to Sleep. 


— 
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3 Friday Morakag. | 
W 752 Tr Uneafnes " Hig 
Struggle m 224 
Better ſo * worſe. 

my a get 2 little Reſt; 8 
2 . with the Ghoſts of Emperors, Popes, and 
ings, Wake in a cold. Saveat- at Five: Call for a 
: Look into. Partridge” 's Almanack ; Some 1 

ts 
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bl 


Stomach : Try to expectorate: —_— viſcid. Bad 
P 


Drink a Glafs of Sack. News 
ridge a Fool, and no Truſt in- acks, eſpecially the 
Oxford. March as good a Month as any m the Year. 


Hints about a Right Reverend : Sick at Heart. March, a 
March: Diſmal I of March! Abundance of Cz/ar; died 
in that Month ; deſperate, Lion-/ike killing Month; Pr 

a little: Faith and Grace, Things: Worldly Poflet- 
ſions hard to part with, Riſe in a Fright. Conſider of 
my Dream: Prove myſelf no Prophet, and therefore 
an unfit Veſſel for Y;/ions of Truth: More Comfort 
from the Proverb ; Dream of Death, Hear of Marriage: 
New Fears! Perhaps Son Tom is married : Better than 


my dying ſtill. Sure he has more Grace; heartil 
Aaftaia *y 4 


has not. Variety of Doubts, Perplexities, 
and uncertain Anxieties. Send for Tom. Wiſh Radchffe 
was alive: Hang him, he would not come to me. 
Come to no Reſolution. Tom not to be found: A fad 
Child. Reſolved not to be afraid: Repeat three Verſes 
of the 110th Palm, ſay, What is Man ? three times: 
Call for my Tea: Tea is infipid, nauſeous, offends my 


Signs. Every thing out of Order : poſe I ſhould 
bleed: Signifies nothin 1 . 1 muſt come 
to paſs. Want Diverſion: or a Pamphlet at 
Twelve: Read over ten Pages all in my own Commen- 
dation: Grow better =: Order a light Dinner. 

ew Spirits, new Life. Part- 


Go to Dinner, eat moderately : Drink Prof to 


their High and Mightineſſes ; to Lord Thomas, Lord ohn, 


Lord Charles, and all our Friends. Grow merry; don't 
deſpair of Lambeth ſtill : Be is older than I am: A good 
Man, a very good Man; ---- but we muft all die. A 


ſudden Qualm comes upon me: Retire to my Chamber: 


— — 


Conſider of the Crime of forecaſting our Neighbour's 
Death. Grow worſe, and worſe. Think of my own 
Age: Paſt Seventy: High Time to fet my e in 
Order. A Friend from the other End of the Town in- 


terrupts me at Eight. Talk of State-Affairs two Hours. 


| Revived with ſome r 


among 
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among our Friends : Nonſenſe to quarrel. He muſt be 
the Man. Tories may make an Advantage. Tell my 
Friend a Story that I told to three Mug, to the ſame 
Purpoſe, Memoranium : He ſmiled, and fail he had 
never heard it before. Servant brings a Bottle of Witte : 
Whiſper a great Secret while he is in the Room : For- 
got to apply an old Saying of Queen Elizabeth's: Re- 
olved to remember it next Time upon the ſame Story. 
Friend takes his Leave, promiſes to come to morrow. 
Muſe upon my State of Fea/th: Go to Bed: Think 


that Repentance is as neceſſary as Impeachmients. 
— — — | — 


Apice wventuro Iætantur ut omnia Seth ! | . 
3 Saturday, March 5 
ESTE D well all Night: Riſe at Seven: Be- 
gin to think of the old Argument about Br/hops 


and Preſbyters: Much the ſame in the Greek. Reſol- 


ved to ſpend the Morning in writing to Zurich, Geneva, 


and Holland. Drink my uſual Quantity of Tea firſt: 
Read the Fhing- Pot: He is an honeſt Man: Tells 


Truth; I muſt try to prefer him: Rewards as neceſſary 
for Friends; as Puniſhments for Figh-Flycrs. Set down 


to write: A Letter in French to Van Munden of Utrecht, 


full of Pe/zticks : A new Scheme for the Barrier: To 
Le Clerc in Latin about my laſt Book, with a Note of 


Fifty Pound: Tell him what I would have him ſay of 


me in his Journal; Skill in Antiquities, Hiſftory, Critical 
Learning, Moderation. Leave my Piety to himſelf, ' Me- 
morandum; To adviſe him in my Poſtſcript to brand 


my Enemies in Britain with the Style and Titles of 


Nebulones impari, Eccliſiæ Peftes, Rituum Fautores nequiſſimi, 


in Literis & Hiſtoria plane Pueri. After this to ſum 


them up by Name: To end with ſomething like this ; 
Vivat diutiſſime magnum illud Feclefie decus, Hiſtoria & 
Antiguitatis Inſtaurator Feliciſſimus. A Letter of Thanks 
to Zurich: Another to my old Friend who has 15 2 
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Children and Grand. children at Geneva. Reſolved to go 
abroad to Day. Friend comes. Mahomet and Muſta- 


pba. No more of that. Go out to viſit my Brother 


acroſs the Water. Nothing venture nothing have : My 
Cold may go off. Enter into the following Dialogue 
with my Brother. | | 


Scot. Tam glad to ſee you well, Brother : Theſe 
lorious Times gives us all a new Life ; for my part I 
ancy myſelf twenty Years younger than I was ten 
Months ago. | s 

Broth. You may do ſo; but I am old, very old : I 
ean't read your laſt Book, but I thank you for it. ------ 
I will aſk Dr. G- about it. . 

Scot. T have been at ſome Pains truly: But there 
are ſome Things I ſhould have left out, had I foreſeen 
how Matters would have happen'd : They were cal- 
culated for ſome Fears that are now blown over. 

Broth. We can never be too much afraid of the 


Pope : The Man of Sin flouriſheth ſtill. 


Scot. But now is our Time to lop off his Branches ; 


we ſhall ſee the Completion of ſome Prophecies in the 


Revelations in our Days, I truſt, EG 
Broth. I can't, I can't tell: Interpreters are doubtful, 

and I can't read now. | SY 
Scot. You have done a great deal of Good in your 

Time: Our Ages require us both to leave off Pains- 


taling. But I can't forbear turning over my beloved 


Pages ſtill: I own I read Calvin in a Morning ſtill, and 
Buchannan's Pſalms at Night: They pleaſe me, and I 
love to be pleaſed. | | 
Broth. I have done with Pleaſure now: The good 
Woman is departed and I muſt follow. | 
Scat. J have had a Cold theſe two Days, and am 


now alarmed with a Difficulty of Breath: I muſt take 


my Leave for fear of the worſt. Farewel, Brother: 


and if thou ſeeſt me no more, remember there was ſuch 


an one as Scoto. 


9a 4 Brotb. 


had 
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Broth. Yes, all the World will . 
Fare thee well. 


Took Boat at Six : Meditated on my Paſlage FR 
one Side of the Water 8 Like paſſing from 
this Life into another. ry like it. Cough violently 
at landing. Walk thro” pu Temple : Look up at Tom's 
Window: No Light there: He never ſtudies : How 
then could he write that Letter? Omnes, omnia bona 
Acere, & laudare fortunam meam qui Filium haberem tali 
Ingenio præditum. I was ſo when I was young: Hap- 
PY Das! They are paſt. Cough again : Get into the 

Coach: Meditate on the Similitude of Luther to a Poſiil- 
Hon in his Oil Coat laſhing through a Dirty Road. Some 
Wit in it. Does not reſſect upon the Reformation. Am 

ſet down at Home out of Breath. Help'd up to my 
Chamber. Rheum tickles ſadly. Pectoral Lozenges. 
Little Help. Katch'd more Cold upon the Water. 
Look over Baxter's Cordial to fainting Sinners : Revive 
upon it. Draught of Sack: As good as Baxter. Sold 
formerly at the 's only: Now in every Ta- 
_ - er- af nes, Thus n_ lacy 5» 

y uſed by ſome Men of Quality, w en 
aims the wicked One: From —— 
(O fatal Lapſe!) ſhe falls into the Hands of the Multi- 
tude, and becomes the Delight of every vulgar Sinner, 
and is to be enj ed at every Houſe of evil Name m 
the Town. Reſolve to think of theſe Things in Beg. 
Query with myſelf, why my Head runs ſo much upon 
Similitudes ? Perhaps it may be giddy. Look over the 
Prayers for the Sick: Forms, mere Forms ! Effuſions of 
the Soul edify much. Go to bed betimes. N: to 
Morrow is Sunday. 


oe - 
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 AEgrotante corpore Animus que futura funt aut præaud t. 
aut ſibi ſepe viſus eft previdere. Au cus TIR. 


Sunday, March. 

AKE at Four: Reflect on the ſtrange Somnia- 

tions of the Night. Remember the Saying of 
Horace, Velut ægri ſommia: What have I to do with 
Heathen Poets? The Soul muſt be immortal, but not 
Dodwe.lPs Way. Afeill a Fool; no Man can be tran 
latcd but from one See to another: There is ſome Senſe 
in that verily : Spectres, Pointed Fires, Headleſs Mor- 
tals, Viſionary Flyzzums, Creatures of the Fancy. That 
Part of the Dream about walking on a great Bridge, and 
falling from thence into a boundleſs Ocean, where 1 
ſunk down, and ſaw at the Bottom Daniel Burgeſs, 
William Penn, c. carries a fine Allegory. Nothing 
at all in it however. 'The Lord has more Work far 
me to do ſtill. Call for my Man Janatban. Brings 
a Candle: Fancy Jonathan like Death. Say a 
Prayer and a half of my awn. Jonathan and I reaſ 
thus about his being Death: | 


Mey. Suppoſe you are Death, tell me what you 
would ſay to me now, Fonathan. | 15 
Jonath, I Death! No, Sir, I can't be Death, nay 
232 no Relation of his; never ſaw him in my Life, 
Dr. 
Maft, Thou Man of carnal Underſtanding, and 
oſs Ignorance: Thou, and every Worm, (for what is 
an but a Worm;) are related to him: Life and 
Death are akin, as much as Fleſh and Corruption : 
Therefore ſuppoſe thy ſelf Death, and ſpeak to me 
in his Name. | : | | 
 Fonath, In the Name of Death then, what is it you 
would have, Sir. | | . 
Maſt. You muſt ſay, You are come to viſit me, and 
aſk me ſome Queſtions; and I will reply to you; 
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This will fortify my Spirits, and make me lefs afraid 
of real Death, when he approaches. 

Jonath. I come, Sir, to tell you that you have 
Hved long enough, and enjoyed the good Things of the 
World: It is not ft you ſhould hve to be a Week 
older: your Senſe and Reaſon are gone; you are a 
Burthen to the Earth; Repent and come away with me. 

Maft. That is too much: --- You ſhould have left 
out Burthen of the Earth, and thoſe Things: I ſee you 
don't underſtand my Meaning. No more of this. 


Fonathan departs. Think of his Stupidity. It 
could not be out of Deſign: He thinks his Maſter mad. 
Riſe at Seven. Indiſpoſition encreaſes. Send for a 
Lift of the Lent-Preachers: Make Piſhes at ſome 
Names: Will it eome to my turn? St. Andrews a large 
Pariſh: A great many odd Saints Names about this 
'Town ſhould be aboliſhed. The 4/manacks ought to be 
rorrected: Red Letters Abomination. Reſolve to ſee no 
Body to Day. Reſolve to drink three Quarts of Water 
Grüͤel inſtead of my Tea. Sick, very ſick : Call for 
my Man: Order him to bring the Folio in Manuſcript, 

my own Life and Times. Conſider what a great 
Name I ſhall leave behind me. Doctor V ellauobd 
ſtole his Memoirs from my Converſation. If he has 
gained a great Reputation, I ſhall certainly. Better 
than Thuanus. Man brings the Book. Begin to read: 
An excellent Preface: Very happy at Prefaces. Courts 
of Charles and James: Juggling Tricking, Miſtreſſes, 
Whores Spiritual and Temporal, French Money, more 
Meney ; Slavery, Popery, Arbitrary Power, Liberty, 
Plots, Italy, 28 Rome, Titus Oates, Danger feld; 
Money again; Peace, War, War, Peace; more Money. 
Lay down the Book. Reflect hew I came to know 

all this: My Lord L ale, a good deal: R 1. 

a good deal more: The King ſome. Conferences 
with great Men: Infermotions: Multitudes of Pamph- 

| lets. 


FR 


Ie 11 
lets. Cabinetted twice in one Day: Abſconded a Week: 
Appeared again: Run away: Hactenus hæc: Call for 
Dinner: Dine alone. Wiſh Health to Friend Benjamin. 
Hear a knocking at the Door: Two Letters out of the 
Country: One from Geneva. Mem; to anſwer the 
Latter this Night. Aſk my Man how I look? An- 
ſwer'd, Better than when he played the Part of Death 
to me: Sicken immediately after Dinner. Fumes ! 
want of Digeſtion. Drink a Glaſs of Wine. Try 
to go to Sleep in my eaſy Chair: Nod a little: Wake 
better. Return to my Book: Read and drink 'Fea 
till Night: Much about my ſelf: Vacancies of Places; 
Biſhopricks, Deanaries, Livings : New Oaths: Clergy ob- 
ſtinate, Sherlock alone: South and Sherlock : Fenavick, 
Collier : Parliament againſt us. Tories prevail: Miſer- 
able Times: Preach againſt them. Interrupted : 
Friend comes in by Jonathan's Miſtake. Good News 
however: All of our Side. Publick Juſtice: No Se- 


curity like it. Talk of indifferent Matters. Pity 


I- -d Thomas's Son. It muſt be diſſolved. Afflictions 
fall to the Righteous: Sons are ſtrange giddy Things: 
Think of my Tom. Read a Page of my Book to m 


Friend: He is in Raptures. I am much better: T 

cheerfully ; Drink ſome Sack: Clock ftrikes Nine: 
He goes. Walk about a little. Feet weak. Giddineſs 
in the Head. Call for my quilted Cap. Look on the 


Glaſs. Cap falls over mine Eyes: Sad Token. New 
Fears. Mem. to ſend for a Phyſician in the Morning : 
Humane Meanes neceſſary; Man muit co-operate. 
Grow worſe: Go to Bed. Forget that it was Sunday. 


. —— — 
2 — —_— 


PI, - 
r 


1 
— — —_ * - — ä — * 


| Nemo mortalium omnibus Horis ſpit. L1 LLY. 


| Monday March. 5 
O Folding of the Hands to Sleep, no Slumber 
all Night : Can't lye in Bed for Fear. Riſe at 


One: A/hma a fatal Diſtemper, Conſider much how 


wy 
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— | 
my Lungs ſhould be diſtemper'd : Uſed them with great 
Vehemence in my younger Days. Could not leave it 
off at laſt, Think if it could proceed from ſome other 
Reaſon. Hope not. I don't remember : All from the 
violent Pu4pit-Motions : Could not poſſibly help it: The 
Power of the Spirit certainly ſtraitned the Organs of the 
Body. Call my Servant in haſte : Send for Opium and 
Ballams : Fleſh is Graſs. Certainly Graſs, Life is like 
many Things; a Shadbwy, a Bird, a Line in the Water, 
an old Story: Fumus, & umbra ſumus, a good: Mot to 
for a Chimney, or a Black-Goun Head ſwims : Get out 
Tories: I have nothing to ſay to you. A Purverſe Ge- 
zeration. Convocation. Dr. S---pe. Let them do 
what they will. No good. Chaplains too. Honeſt 
Ben. a double Portion for him. Preſent Settlement, 
Kiſſing goes by Favour. Butter the Rooks Neſt, ſaid Sir, 
Thomas Wiat at the Reformation, and then yeu may db 
auhat you pleaſe. All Foy to Great Ceſar, to little Cæſar. 
Another good Saying of Sir Thomas, It is a ftrange 
Thing a Man can't repent of his Sins, without the Leave 
ef the Pope. Pſhaw, how came the Pope into my Head? 
Give me the Drs; I'll try to forget every Thing. 
Doze till Four. Opium an excellent Medicine. Many 
Debates in my Mind about a proper Doctor. Dr. 
HW-----4 he is my Countryman; 't care to truft 
him: Garth, he will laugh at me, and tell Stories: 
Why can't a Man do without them? Neceffary Evils. 


Reſolve to aſk Advice of Jonathan about it. Give 
.my Mind to „ 0.09 Wilkam the Conqueror : 


Ryfus: The Third, Happy Day! Grand Reſtorative: 
Pleaſant to think of theſe Things: Cough again twice. 
Diſtempers will not be flattered: I with they would. 
No Body could do it better. Jonathan comes in: 
Looks with a ſad Air. Don't like ſuch Looks at all. 
Order the Family to come up Stairs at Seven: Reſolved 
to preach before them extempore. Not much matter 
what the Text is: Eaſy to run off from the Subject, 
and talk of the Times. Late Order about Preaching : It 

| Can- 
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cannot relate to Chamber- Practice. Bid my Man fet the 
Great Chair ready. Family comes up. Survey them 
with Delight: The Damſel Jane has a wicked Eye: 
Robin ſeems to meet her Glances : Unſan#ified Veſſels ! 
Children of Wrath ! Luft of the Eye. Ewil Concupiſcence. 
No Flock without theſe Evil Ones. Look again at 
2 A Tear of Penitence in her Eye: Sweet Drops ! 
race triumphs, Sin lies dead. Wiſh Tom were preſent: 
He might be reformed. Conſider how many Sermoms it 
is probable Tom hears in one Year: ' Afraid not one. 
Alas the Temple ! alas the Temple] The Law eats up 
Divinity : It corrapts Manners, raiſes Contentions among 
the Faithful, feeds upon poor Yicarages, and dewours Wi- 
dbaus Houſes without making long Prayers: Alas the 
Temple ! Never liked that Place ſince it harboured 
Sacheverall: He certainly ſpread an Infection there. A 
Swimming of my Head: Seem to hear the Noiſe of 
Tumults, Bes, Seditiom: Freſh Noiſes of Higb- Church, 
the Doctor; What would the Multitude have? Why are 
they incenſed? Who of our Ord++ has offended? In- 
peach, Silence, Hang, Behead! That the Name of a Man 
ſhould turn one's Head to a Giddineſs ! Say a ſhort nen- 
tal Prayer: Cool by degrees. Jane petitions not to 
hear the Sermon, but make her Beds. 'There is no deal. 
ing with youthful Inclinations: They are unſteady in 
every Path: They leave the direct Way: Walk in bye- 
Places and Corners. Give her Leave to depart. Re- 
ſolved within myſelf. to deny Robin to go, if he ſhould 
aſk. Robin aſks. Reprove him thus :----I have watch- 
ed your mutual Temptations, and the Snares you laid 
for each other; You Robin, I ſay, and the Damſel Jane: 
Forbear your Iniquity, firuggle with Sin; make not 
Excuſes to follow the Handmaid: Thou fhalt flay here, 
and hear and edify. ---- Prepare to preach : Hem thrice : 
Spread my Hands: Lift up my Eyes: Attempt to raiſe 
myſelf: Sink backwards: Faint ſuddenly : Don't know 
what is done for half an Hour: Awakened to Life by 
cold Water, and many Cries; Rub my Eyes: Aſk your 
| av 


Man has twenty Sets: 
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J have been? Servants tell me ſtrange Things. All 
preſs for a Doctor: Conſent ; ſend for G-rth, Think 
of a Chapter in praiſe of Phyſicians: No Commentator 


| 3 who was the Author. It muſt be Apocryphal: 


Never was but one Saint of the Faculty: Hei mihi ! 
Religio Medici : Where ſhall one find more than the 
Title? Send for Mr. Boyle's Receipts: He was an ex- 
cellent Man: I knew him. Read in the Book: For a 
Cough, Honey and Brimſtone, Can't take it ;---Flin 

away the Book. Garth comes: Takes up Mr. Boyle's 
Receipts Begins to fall into a Diſcourſe with me to 
this Purpoſe, looking into the Title Page: | 


Dock. Sir, I am ſorry to ſee you ſo ill; but Egad 
I think you deſerve it, if this Piece of Quaclery has 
been your Regimen: An idle, trifling Collection of old 
Womens, Corn Cutters, and Farriers Recipes: Is this a 
Directory for a Man of your Parts, and Senſe. | 

Patient. Why Doctor; Mr. Boyle was a great Man, 
and kept Company with the belt Phy/icians of the Age, 
and was reſpected by them. 

Dock. S0 I keep Company with ſome great Divines 
but the Devil is in it if any Man will therefore ſay, that 
I am a Parion. ge WO Oren 
So Diamonds take a. Luſtre from their Foil, 

And to a Bentley tis we owe Charles Boyle. 


Not Robert, Exad ! It is true, he is a good . 


The World are obliged to him ;---but for Phyſick, is 


eat a Dunce as the late Radcliffe. ; 
Paticut. But, Doctor, to the Purpoſe : I will give 
up Bale, and Radcliffe too, if you will but eaſe me. 
Dect. J can no more promiſe that, than you can to 


fave me; I know you late I/ Alibility in all Faculties: 


But i will try, for it is pity to looſe a good Horſe, tho a 
Let us ſee your Hand; By Fove 

I don't like it. 

: Patient, 
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Patient. Don't ſhake your Head ſo, dear Door : 
Tell me plainly what Hopes you have of me; I don't 
love to be flatter'd, I never flatter d any Body my ſelf. 

Do. No - That's ſtrange indeed; flatter no 
Body, I wonder how you lived ſo long then. Come, 
put out your Tongue, that muſt be viewed too. 

Patient. Why, Doctor, you don't pretend to tell by 
ones Tongue whether one has flatter'd, or no: Come, to 
oblige you---ſee it--- | 
Doctor. A ſtrange Tongue ! an unflattering Tongne, 
truly: For it tells a ſad Truth, I am ſure, at preſent. 

Patient. Pray what's that. | | 

Do#. Only you have got a lurking Fever; and your 


Church Bellows are ſo inflamed, that I dare prognoſti- 


cate, they can't blow much longer. 

Patient. Ay, Doctor, I have uſed them, I fear, 
with too much Vehemence : They have been ſervice- 
able Lungs for our Cauſe. But give me a little better 
Comfort before you leave me. 

Doe. If Blood-Letting, Coolers, Lambati ves, and Pec- 
torals, are Comforts, I ſhall moms you enough, never 
fear: But I have your own Word, not to flatter you. 

Patient. But do you think I may weather it, or how 
long is it probable I ſhall laſt ? 

Do#. Till you ſtink, as far as I know: You ſhould 
have ſent for me ſooner; and yet I am not certain, 
but that you may ſurvive it. I would have you chear 
up, Son of Thunder: A good Spirit is an half Cure in many 
Caſes: Beſide, I know you black Gentlemen have a good 
trick at deceiving the D---1: It is your Buſineſs to do it; 


| ſtand upon your guard; for it is pro Aris & Focis, now. 


Patient. I will, I will; But prithee don't be fo 
irreligious, Doctor; I have a great Reſpe& for your 
Conſtancy in a good Cauſe, and your Name has done 
us Service in Verſe and Proſe. | 

Dog. Why, Sir, have you the Vanity to think that 
Religion ever did our Cauſe any Service! If that comes 
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into your Mead, n laft, it is time for 
me to bid 

Patient. I will do any 2 you order me; but I 
muſt confeſs, that I begin to think a Man can't die 


eaſily without * 
Do#. Farewel then; my Time is paſt; there can 


be no Hopes if you talk at this Rate: I'll tell the Ke 
Cat Ciab of you, and it ſhall be known to every Man. 
at Court that you die like a Pedant, Farewell. 
Conſider with myſelf what the World will ſay if this 
Dialogue is made publick : Yet it is true. Moſt Doctors 
fo: A great Pity in a Man of his Parts. Call for my 
Servant. Reſolve to forget Garth was with me. Order 
the Man to read a Chapter in-the Revelations. Nothing 
about me there: Yet I am fick: I will ee che Lord in 
Prayer. Praying, a mighty good Thing: No Help in 
It. Apothecary comes: Talk with him about the Do&or. 
Shalkes his Head: Talks over Words I don't underſtand : 
Reſolve to follow his Advice however. Takes his Leave 
with three Bows. Meditate on the Vanities of Reſpect, 
and Art of Compliments. Beſt Things corrupted are 
the worſt. Good Manners neceſſary, Stomach begins 
to recoil: What ſhall I do? Much Dubitation. Go to 
Bed: Order another Chapter to be read by my Bedſide. 
Jaiah talks finely, and rapturouſy. It is not worth 
while to live: It is. Recant all Things : Suppoſe the 
Metropolitan ſhould-----An excellent Suppoſition. Grow 
much worſe. Sleep, O Sleep! but it will not come. 
Toſs, and think of ten thouſand Things all Night. 
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TUESDAY. 
Dum Teſtamenta condimus Heredi lætitiam paramus. Grot, 


Asſtulit clarum cita Mors Achillem, 
Longa Tithonum minuit Senectus. Ho R. 


IND diſturbed with Fears all Night: Fancy 1 

ſhall not recover. Who will ſucceed me? Who 
15 worthy ? Me mortyo maria & terre commiſceantur ! A 
little prophane : Tom might have ſaid it: It had become 
him. Servant enters. Order him to bring my Will: 
Read, In the Name of God, 1 bequeath my Wardly 
Goods in Form and Manner following. It is very moving, 
melts the very Heart of me : What will become of poor 
Tom? Money will make him mad. Sad Thoughts! 
That an Harlot or a Sharper ſhould devour the Fruits 
of my Spiritual Labours! Think how odd Succeſſions 
are in ſome Families; a Pariſb Boy riſes into a Divine, 
a Divine mounts to a B----- Kk; his Son a Beau, his Son 
a Beggar ; Corruptio optimi fit peſima. Thus the Lord 
mortifies the Vanities of human Creatures! The Hea- 
thens called this Fortune. Great Ignorance ! Look up- 
on the Vill again; Item, I give to the Poor of, c. | 
Great Mind to ſcratch that Paragraph out. Muſt give 
them ſomething too. Charities are abuſed : Reſolve to 
alk Tom's Opinion about it: He ſtudies the Law. Tom 
comes to ſee me. More than I expected: The Powers 
of Grace not quite extinquiſhed ! He looks as if he had 
been crying: Poor Soul! What, for me? Perhaps fitting 
up and Drinking might make his Eyes look red : Begin 
to fear it was that. Grow poſitive in the laſt Opinion. 
Tom aſks me how I do. Kind, very kind. Talk with 
him thus: | | 


Fath. You ſee, Thomas, that this frail Body, this 
Tabernacle of Clay, is haſtning to its Diſſolution: Yoy 
IG E will 
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will loſe me in a ſhort Time; I am ready to be ſnatched 
from your Eyes, | | | 

Tom. The Will of the Lord be done. X 

Fath. That is very pious indeed, Tommy ; I ſee you 
have not forgot all your Scripture: But you owe ſome 
dutiful Wiſhes to me ſtill ; you would not have me die, 
Son, I am ſure. 

Tom. I am not ſure of that: If you Ave, Pen and 
Paper, Print and Publiſh, are the Words : If you die, five 
Thouſand at leaſt : I ſhall neither turn Mi/er nor Uſarer. 

Fath. Ay, Thou haſt hit upon two Things, that 
dt me much : In the firſt place, I defire you would 

ever dabble with your Þ#-Pot any more: Read more, 
— write leſs: Don't forget a Chapter in Proverbs every 
A 6 X 

Fo. Sir, if you pleaſe, I'll drink your Health; I 
can't hear all this Stuff for nothing: What has the 
Scripture to do with the Law, only to denounce Woes 
againſt us, and ſend us to the D---1? 

Fath. Fie! Be not profane with unſeaſonable Wit: 
You have, Tom, writ well enough for a young Fellow of 
| = * but pray leave it off, I command you to 

O it. | 
Tom. Sir, you command, and I may promile : 
Bur K apa be range if oo whe has Becket Veſt Pais 
of all the Commandments he ever knew, ſhould keep 
ours: I am no more to be depended upon, than the 

. of France, Stipulate I may, but ftand by it I can- 
Hot. | 
Fath. Give him a Glaſs of Sack, Jonathan: The 
Confeffion is 1 , and I h more from thee 
now, than I could if you had promafed : But look here, 
Tom, 1 ſhall leave you, ſhall leave you juſt------- | 

Tem. 1 wiſh you ſay ſomething, Sir, if you don't die, 
it may do me Service; for I nary — 20 J. upon the 
Reputation of a good Legacy, ip 


Fat l. 
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Furb. O Thomas, Thomas ! I ſee the Iniquities of thy 
Heart: Thy Wiſhes are impious------but I will ave 


2 om. Pray, Sir, let me be ſure of ſomething ; 
know one way that may make my Legacy dou 
ſhort Time----- 
Fath, What is that Child ? I find you have a thriving 
Genius, tell me what you mean. 


Tom, Why, a certain Book written by a certain grave 


Man _ certain Times, which I hope certainly to pub- 
lh, E* a round Sum for the Copy. 
Farb. T have taken care of thee: Thou ſhalt 
have nothing to do with it: Depart, Sir, I want to 
_ meditate alone. 


wel. 


him, and myfelf. It grews upon me. Languor of 
Spirits, os comes * Look indifferently at him: 
= ſings, and repeats Verſes : Twirls his Cane: Tells a 
of my wy 4 homas : Feels my Pulſe : Talk about 
my Journey I tell him an Account of my Life: 


rofufely E The Doctor ſmiles: An 


2 no — Ask him ſeriouſſy — 4 Condition: 
Very bad: He ſays I may eat and drink that L 

can: Nothing can * me better or i Nifterbie 
Sentence] Defire Garth to give m Blefling to a 
Nobleman of great hopes, and make him Dom ent 
m my Name. Think what the World will 1 of it 
after I am dead: Imagine myſelf that it looks hervical, 
and with an Air of a great Soul. The World ought 
to be cheated, Feel many Apprehenfions within my- 
ſelf: Refolve to fay nothing of them, Put a good 
Face upon a bad Matter, Fam live to ſee what this 
Parliament will do: There muſt be glorious Work: If 1 
thould not, the World will loſe a good Speech: Reſolve to 


rein away, e ada wn mae my Name : 
$7 


4 Speech 


Tom, Well, If I never ſee you any more----- Fare- 


Meditate on my Diſcourſe with Tom. Deſpair of 


— — 
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A Speech defigned to have been ſpoke at the Tryal ef 
It will do very well. Doctor aſks me what I am muſing 
on? Tell him. He approvest! Project: Repeats ten 


Lines about Death, ſtolen from Heathen Poets, and Com- 
mom-Place Books. | 


To die, is landing on ſome filent Shore, 


Where Tempeſts never break, nor Billows roar. 


Aſk him about an Epitaph? Replies he can't write 
Latin; that his laſt Dedication ranſack'd all he had left, 
but he will try to get a fine ane. 'Thank him: Give 
him a Ring that a great Man gave me to remember 
him. He jeſts upon me, and ſays I miſtime my Preſent, - 
it ſhould be left to my Executors. Takes his Leave, 
repeating Virgil | | 


| Dona Damætas mihi quam dedit al | 
Et dixit moriens, Te nunc habet iſia ſecundum. 


Meditate how pleaſant Life is to careleſs Tempers: 
A great Dale died with as little Ceremony, and as good 
an Air, as he went out of the Room. It is wonderful! 
Call my Man: Drink ſome Cordial: Try to compoſe 
myſelf. Meſiengers every Minute from great Folks to 
know how I do: Smile, and ſend a great many Com- 
pliments to them all. Think of what Importance I am 
to the World : A Kindneſs ought not to be forgotten : 
When old Dr -- was ill, I uſed to ſend every Day 
to know how he did: I ſacceeded him without my own 
ſeeking. Two Footmen from Foreign Ladies: It is 
mighty kind: I can't do them any Service now : Return 
a thouſand Thanks. Call for a Bundle of Papers; 
Order ſome of them to be burnt: Puts me in mind of 
the Uſage ſome of my Writings received from the Pub- 
lick: Vain Spite! They will live; they have a Spirit 
of Immortality. Spend all the Afternoon in returning 
Compliments, and giving Orders about my ys 

. | | ro- 
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Grow worſe at Night : Fancy Tea would do me oor: 
Drink twenty Diſhes : All in vain : Sudden Fit of Con- 
vulſions. Am put to Bed, My Head feels delirious : 
Variety of ſtrange Thoughts. Order a Man to fit by 
me all Night. Reſolve to minute every thing I can 

remember of myſelf till J depart this Life. 


1— 


MED NES DAT. March. 
Tu Pateres, tu Patronus, ne deſeras. TER. 


UCH diſturbed all Night with a Cy in 1 
VI Ears, 7 be Church, The Church : The worſt of all 
the London-Cries, Wake at Six: My Inflamation en- 
_ creaſed with preaching in my Sleep againſt the Whore of 
Babylon. Call for the Cordial: Small Relief. Vehe- 
ment Temptations in my Soul to break Charity with 
Doctor S-----, and many others. Strive with the Ini- 
quity : Overcome it by degrees. Seem to ſee a Spirit: 
Frighten'd into a ſudden ſhivering : Bid my Man keep near 
me always, and not {tir out of the Room : Order him to 
* a Glaſs: My Eyes look ſunk in my Head: My 
Noſe is ſharpened, pinched up at the End: My Nails 
not turned however: Poor Hopes. Repeat P/a/ms out 
of Buchanan. That is not right. Latin no fit Language 
to pray in: Hopkins and Sternhold much better: Say 
three Stanxas ſoftly. Hear Garth coming up Stairs: 
Now for my laſt Sentence: How ſhall I receive it? What 
ſhall I ſay to him? Order my Servant to give Jen Pieces: 
That may ſoften him perhaps. He comes in fing- 
ing: Looks with a bad Aſpect: Recommends an Under-. 
taker to me. Sigh often. The Doctor ſmiles ; bows, 
and ſays, No good can be done ! Sad Words! Abundance 
of Servants with Meſſages to know my Condition: Send 
Word little Hopes: Think with my ſelf about Church- 
Prayers : Ineffectual. Conſider of my Funcral : Private 
Interment: No Vanities, and Ceremonies : Privacy 
B 3 makes 
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makes a Man more enquired after. No High Church, 
not a Man: Eaſy to inſult a Dead Lion. Send for a 
icular Friend: Comes immediately: Wiſh him to 
end Le Clerc an Account of me: Deſire the good Man 
to do me Juſtice. In two Languages at leaſt : To hint 
that the World may expect my famous Poſthumous 
Work : Say all the kind Things of it imaginable : Every 
Body in Holland will believe it. Reflect That a Prophet 
is not renowned in his own Country. My Enemies nume- 
rous: Good Fortune to overcome ſo many of them. 
Bar-l:-Duc : Can't help thinking of Po/izicks, Ought 
to remember my Sins. K ts Doctrine of Repen- 
tance very comfortable to Perſons of Diſtinction: Right 
or Wrong, a ſtrong Faith is all. Let the World alone, 
and that will let you alone; a plauſible Sentence] But 
how ſhall a Man reſtrain the Ardency of the Spirit, or 
ſtop the Illuſions of Grace! A Thought about Funeral 
Sermons and Roſemary. I preached many full of Pane- 
ricks : They will rife up againſt me: Conſcience, O ! 
 Conſeience : Call for a Glaſs of Sack: Make a long So- 
ogy in the Poſtulations with my own Heart: Get 
the Better of all Qualms that riſe from paſt Adventures. 
Reſolved to leave my New Model of Church Government 
to be printed after my Death: Many Faults in the 
| On Scheme: Recommend it to Bexjamin's Peruſal; 
ivehim a full Liberty to add and improve. Think what 
a Noiſe it will make in the World: The Vorſts of a great 
Man follow him. Conſider how to mortify ſome vain 
Thoughts riſing in my carnal Mind. The Words of 
Solomom: In writing many Books 75 much Folly: Meant 
only of fooliſh Books. Pray a little. Reſolve to ſup- 
port my Spirits by ſending Meſſages to ſeveral Perſons 
of Diſtinction. Death is like a Thief: Uſe him in his 
own Way: Steal as much from him as I can. He is alſo 
like a Serpent: There were Ways of old to charm Ser- 
pents : l Animal, Arts againſt Arts, neceſſary. 
All Methods of Deceit that are practicable, are goad 
upon 
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upon juſt Occaſions: None more proper than * 
Order a Chapter to be read. Order it to be 
Enquire after Tom: No Meſlage 12 him of Day . 
Wonder at his want of Filial Piety, his Manners, his 
Life, his Letters: Try to get him out of my Head: He 
grieves me : Hope he may Reform: Years of Diſcre- 
tion muſt come. Inflamation increaſes mightily: I 
can't live till to-morrow : Reſolved to order my Man 
to take down all I ſay when I looſe my Senſes: Bid 
him get Pen, Ink, and Paper ready. There is a great 
deal of Diſcovery i in thoſe Rapſadies; the Mind acts 
more freely when the Organs of the Body are affected 
by Sickneſs : Tom comes in, and overhears my Orders: 
Talks with me about Madneſs: Very i ent, and 
ungracious : Order him to read a Sermon: 'Takes out a 
Book and reads a Piece of Nonſence of Sacheveral's: Calls 
him Fool and Blockhead : He pretends to explain his 
Meaning: Ridiculous, very ridiculous: Defire him to 
depart: He ſays he'l drink a Bottle and come again: 
Glad to get rid of him, with a Bleſfing unaſk'd for. 
Find my Head grows delirious ; order Jonathan to be 
in readineſs to write: He writes. 
OI My Head------Take care of the Bed, it is A. 15 
Flame. Jah ua the 1oth, and Verſe the 
White-Her(e in the Revelations; I am no — 
Jove Horſe-matches, Give me a Tea-Kettle ; — 
,---»-- will make a Speech, a Speech for them, 
—_ them ;------ I remember more Actions, Say- 
ings, peeches, Revolutions, Plots, Diſcoveries, than 
any Man in Europe: Here is a Paper of an hundred 
Names: Here is à Liſt of Plotters, Seditioners, Rioters: 
Now is our Time or never------what have we to do 
with the French King; it muſt be deed, it ſhall be 
demolifoed. There is no Peace to the Sinner, no Treaty 
with the Devil: Give me leave to ſlate the Matter 
fairly : Read over that again,------ That is not at all ma- 
terial : Order that Paper to be burnt by the GABOR 
Hangman, Why, here Nee at all ready. _ 
4 | 
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has that Fellow to do here? I am not at all afraid----j 
Vaniſh Spirits. O! Solomon: O]! Solomon! The firſt 
and ſecond of Heſter, I will preach upon that Tex. 
Frogs came into the King's Bed-Chamber. O! The 
Plagues of Conſcience! Give me Room-----IF my 
Lungs did not fail me, I would make it appear that 
all the Tories in the Nation are Diſſenters, Schiſmaticks 
Anti-Monarchick, rebellious Sons of Diſorder and Con- 
fuſion.-----Who is able to expound and explain Articles? 
Who are Judges, if we are not? Let them propoſe 
their Opinions. What that noble Lord obſerved is un- 
doubredly true :------ More Dragonns------ What wou'd 
the Fellow have ?------ Did not I ſwear that I would 
not wear Lawn? Bow! who ſhould I bow to. - 
The Pope is the moſt unreaſonable Raſcal in the World 
------T will not leave Tom a ſingle Forthing.-----Write, 
its all Nonſenſe. Take care of that Book.----Get thee 
behind me Satan. What can they mean in the North ; 
------Is there any Probability of his making good 
his Pretenſions ? Spurious, proved a hundred Times 
over. But theſe confounded Þrwe#ives :----What ſhall 
we do with them? America, Newfoundland ! Poor Mer- 
chants! O! That Peace.----Let me alone for Divinity; 
I will maul them on Sundays, Saturdays, Lecture-Days, 
Charity Sermons. Abel is the greateſt Scoundrel in the 
World. Let the Convocation alone.-----I ſay he ſhall 
have a Regiment. Fling them Papers into the Fire ;--- 
It is Nonſenſe to let them be tranſcribed: Pray Mr. 
Churchill take abundance of Care of the Letter and 
Paper :----Beware of Abridgments, A new Edition in 
OXaws.-----Come again to morrow.----My Lord, I am 
your Lordſhip's.----Did not I bid you put out that 
Fire? More Water good Jonathan. The Curtains :---- 
O my Head: The World turns upſide downwards. 
Churches Fall :----Sa/iſeury Steeple ſtands awry.---Take 
away your leaden Hand.---No more, I ſee it does 
ftand awry. | | | 
| An 
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An INS CRI TION deſign'd for his 


MONUMENT. 


Subtits 
Cineres jam tendem quod-non ipſe optavit 
In PACE requieſcunt, 
Vir erat ingenio ſatis tallido, & werſatili, 
Nati vo ſolo familiari ; 
In rebus ſacris Magnus, Fabulaſis Major, 
In Politicis (ft iſſi credas Maximus ! 
Veritatis cultor adeo fidelis. 
Ut que in Vita, ac Scriptis eluceſcat. 
In Concionando acer erat, wvehemens indefeſſus, 
Puriorem Do#rinam haburre multi, 
Pulmones, & latera robuſtiora nemo. 
| Adeo Romæ per omnia awverſus 
' Ut ad Genevam ad:fieFeret. 
Obiit in Univerſum Diſſentientium. 
Ab Ecc. Ang]. luftum. 
Martiis Calendis. 


| Beneath | 
There lies, againſt his own Wiſhes, 
A Man at laſt in PEACE. 
He was Maſter of a Cunning, various Wit, 
Agreeable to his own COUNTRY. 

Great was He in Divinity, in Fable Greater, 
In POLITICS (if you'll believe himſelf) Greateſt, 
So faithful a Lover of Truth, 

That it equally appears in his Life, 
d Writings. 
A violent, mighty, unwearied Preacher; 
Many have had purer Doctrine, 
No one ſtronger Sides, and Lungs. 
So averſe to ROME in all Points 
That he almoſt approached GENE VA. 
He died, to the univerſal Grief of the 
Dafenters, on the Kalends of Marcb. 


The 


* 
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The Ricur of PRECEDENCE 
between PaysICIANS and CIVILIANS 
enquir'd into, Printed, 1720, 


Tu major, tibi me eſt equum parere Menalca, VIRO. 
Fidis offendar Medicis ? iraſcar amicis ? Hos. 


J Have waited hitherto, with no little patience, to 
ſee ſome good Effet of that Debate, which I 
thought was happily ſtarted at a late Meeting of our 
Univerfity, upon the Subject of Precedence, between Pro- 
feſſors of Law and Phyfick. And, tho' I can't join in 
Opinion with the worthy Gentlemen who ff mov'd in 
it, I muſt needs ſay the Motion was ſea/orable, and well 
became him: For, befides that he intended an Honour to 
a Faculty he was promoted above, and was ſo /e/f-deny- 
ing as to wave all Debates of that Nature as long as he 
was a Party concern'd in the Motion, he did what in him 
lay, to put an End, by Authority, to a Point in Contro- 
verſy, which had long divided the Gentlemen of thoſe 
two Faculties; and I am very much miſtaken if the 
fame Perſon does not hereafter prove as much a Friend 
to Piety and Learning in his other Defigns, as he has 
been already in this, to the Peace and Agreement of 
learned Men. | 
But, to my Diſappointment, little more has 
been ſaid upon the Szbje#, ſince the firſt Debate, than 
what has been urg'd in private, more for the Entertain- 
ment of /izg/e Gentlemen, than the Uſe and Informa- 
tion of nk, I have heard that the Matter is 
brought to a Compromiſe, and Profeſſors in both Faculties 
have agrecd to yield Precedence to one another, accord- 
ing 
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once more to bring this 4 
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ing to their Standing, and the Date of their Commence- 
ment. 

But this to me appears no /atigfa wy Way of deciding 
a Point of ſuch © med we ak h it i 
but drawing a Skin over a Wound, 5175 iving it a Face 
of Soundneſs, when there lies Filth and — auith- 


2 which will anatber Time break out with more Pain 


9 Danger. 
e Time is approachin when it will be proper 
. r upon the Carpet; aud I 
am my of N 1 the Point is of ſuch Can- 
Sequence, - it © aght Ns to /ubfade, as it has done of 
late ; it ſhould % r:ft upon that flight Lahe. it re- 
ceiv'd at its f/f 4 in Publick, nor be 3 d 
up in Silence, under the Pretence of any 9 5 Ac- 
commodation, which the Parties concern' 


come to, for the Sake of Guilty and good Maxners in 


Company. : 

I am one of thoſe who love Peace 22 bead Foun- 
dation, and do, for that Reaſon, no leſs admire Truth, 
upon which alone a /afting Peace can be founded. And 
as I am gualify's to 1 this Matter at the next 
Meeting of pur Univerſity , and fully deterein'd to do 
fo, I thought it Na to 2 this friendly Ne:#ce to 
all Parties, that they ſtudy Point, and make them- 
ſelves Maſters of it, and give it ſo thorough a Cauvaſ- 
i in what Manner they think fit, as to leave no room 
or Ex and Vrangling when the Queſtion comes 
to be ſolemn 1 in that bp. 

But, 1 rits of the Cauſe iel, 

ou muſt TIO me go to make one Ob/erwation in the 

Vay, c Oe grins axce of Precedence in gene- 
ral, EF oy prove of ſingular Uſe to Mankind, who 
are for the moſt part anappris d of it. 

As I remember, 1 & very mſh Expreſſion 
from a certain Gentleman (with wham it is not uſyal 
to be ſo wnguarded) who appear'd an Advocate for Phy- 
becians, n ip thruſt T= 
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from their Place. He was pleaſed to call it a Womanifh 
Debate, If I took him right; but, as much a Friend 
as I am to his Peron and Cauſe, I will not follow him 
In that Opinion, and will farther ſay, the Expreſſion 
was mean, and beneath the Dignity of his Character. 
There is an unbind Reflection couch'd in it upon a Sex, by 
which much of the Decencics of Life and little Morals 
are ſupported : And it does not * with that Taſte of 
Gallantry which he is /hought to have, and is very con- 
ſiſtent with his Profz/fon; and is even ungrateful in a 
Man of that Faculty, which is more in Favour with 
the Ladies, than any other except Divinity. 
But not to %% upon this, I can't think, as that Ex- 
preſſion implics, that the Matter is at all beneath the 
_ Confideration of the greateſt and moſt learned of Men: 
On the contrary, I think the Queſtion was well mov'd; 
and fince it has been moved, every one ſhould endea- 
vour to find on which Side of the Argument the Ad- 
vantage lies; and I wonder that ih this Interval of Parlia- 
ment and Buſineſs (the uſual Vacation of this Kingdom) 
fomething has not been offer'd before this Time for the 
wieting Mens Minds. It is a Difference rg, his 
Majeſty's Subjects, which it becomes every kealin 
Spirit to compoſe, and is a Duty both of Religion an 
alty. | | 

I . aſk, Is Precedence, or Diſtinction of Place of 
no Moment amongſt Men? Are Nomen only concern'd 
in it? Does Society owe _—_ of Conventency to it? 
Is it indifferent, whether a Man fits at a Lady's Elbow 
or her pert Chap/ain's? near a Soop at the Head of the 
Table, or Beef at the Bottom? Is there no Advantage 
in the rt Plate, or the earlieſt Compliment of the 
Gloſs, or the reſpect of Vaiters, or in ruling the Books 
at a Quarter-Seſſions, and being f with the 


Cuſtion in the Face of one's Country ? Is it of no Con- 
ſequence to be in he Eye of the Government, and does 
not Precedence contribute to that at a Thol/el Entertain- 
ment! What are Academical Degrees ſo dearly purchas'#! 


for, 
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for, but PLACE; and can a Prafeſur anſwer it to his 
Truſt or Intereſt to diſparage Precedence ? For what 
other Reaſon in Nature, but Precedence, did a great 
Man of my Acquaintance, lately become a double Grand- 
Compound:r for his Degree, and another andeceive Man- 
kind, or rather deceive Women, and ſuffer himſelf to be 
pronounc'd a wenerdble Man in ſpite of his youthful 
Looks Shall not the ſolemn Doctor in his Chariot 
take Place of plain Mr: ------ in his, and have the 
Heels of him in Preferment, according to the Start he 
has in Precedence. | | 

Give me Leave to ſay, that the Notion of the g- 
nificancy of Place has been of infinite Prgudice to, many 
«worthy Men, and of as Bret Advontage to others, who 
have jaſtor Thoughts o 


it. While Bigniey ſinks, with 
its own Weight, the Scuũm of Mankind will naturally 
riſe above it. 


J have a pious Concern upon me for all the important 
Miſtakes of Mankind, and this among the reſt; as to 
which, Ihave obſerved a fr2vg Prejudice runs counter 
to the Nature of Things and the Principles of Truth 
and Reaſon. Sure I am, Nature directs every Perſon and 
Thing to maintain its Situation, or rather not ſo much to 
keep its own Place, as to ire and diſplace others. 
And the-Reaſon is plain, becauſe that is a Tendency 
to the uppermoſt Point, and an Approach to Perfection; 
and therefore contrary to common Opinions, I have 

ever thought there is Piety in Pride and Ambition, and 

that it is a Virtue to be æmulous and aſpiring. And when 

J hear, as in my Time I have many, conccited Decla- 
mations againſt Pride, I ſuſpect it is with the Deſign of 
a Monopoly, and to engroſs it; as I have known an in- 
genious School-Boy Bic in his Meſs of Porridge, not 
to abuſe the good Creature but to ſecure it all to Him- 
ſelf. What is that Dominion ſo early given to Mankind, 
but Superiority of Pozwer and Place, and then to act up 
to it, is not VNomaniſb, but Manly, And if that was a 
| 3 Precept, 
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Precept, I will take upon me to ſay, there is not one 
Point of Dury fo univerſally and exactly obſerved. 

And Society has fo great Conſideration of Place, that 
we find wiſe Prodi font made for the regulating of it, and 
for ſertling the due Pre-ennnence of all Degrees of Men, 
and an of Heraldry for that Purpoſe, which may 
be found in ane every Houſe of 2nality. I could go 
farther than this, but for this Reafon, that jt is out 
of my Way, and none of my Bufineſs, to determine 
the Reer great £xamples, and make Concluſions upon 
Scripture; and perhaps my Friend's beff ot, is, that 

_ the Bible is out of the Road of his Proteffion and 
Stud; but I will fay thus much, that as I have ob- 
ferv'd Divine: to be fo far ſcriptural in their Carriage, 
as to take rhe right Hand of Fellowi/hip on all Occaſions, 
and carry their Diſputes about Place as 4igh as any 
other ſort of Men, ſo their Practice (ſuch is my De- 
Nerence) is to me the beſt Gloſs upon Duty, and my Con- 
viction, and ſhould be is, And this plainly determines 
the Point againſt him, and ſhews the Importance of 
Precedence; and then it will follow in Lopick, that if 
taking Place be matter of Moment, to a/pute about 
Place is not Womaniſh or rrivial. 

And this allow'd, I am inclin'd to believe, that upon 
this religious Principle all our /ate Promotions of Nobz7rry 
have proceeded, and that ſo many Gentlemen have 
| n themſelves Titles, not as ſome have injuriouſly 

ught, that they might take Place of their Berters, 
but out of a Senſe of Duty; and while ſeme (alas! too 
many) ignorantly dhe them for their worthleſs 
Antioch, I regard them with another Eye, and Ho- 
nur them for their Pety, and Courage, and Conſcience, 
and even Condeſcention in being made Great; and de 
from my Heart pity ſuch as cannot be greater, without 
being 4%. Indeed the Roll of our Nobility is at pre- 
fent very voluminous, but no matter for that. If there 
were more of them, fuch is the Du2ility of my Re- 
ſpects, I could, with a /ma/ler Quantity of * do 

onour 
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Hondur to them all. I make the ſame Account of 
Nobility of all Dates, as I do of Books: I value the 
Ola as uſually more exact, and genuine, and uſeful, tho? 
commonly unletter d, and often loo in the Bindings; 
and I value the New becauſe but the Notion 
is obvious, and I leave my Reader to purſue it. I was 
led into this Compariſon from the Curioſa Felicitas of 
thoſe, whoſe Way it is to paſte their Arms and Tiths of 
Honour on the Reverſe of Title Pages, which ſhews 
the Affinity of the two, My Love to the Nobility has 
made me ſometimes ſeriouſly lament the great 
Muſt have fallen on Honour and /audab/e Ambition, 
had the Peerage Bill ſucceeded in England; but I had 
this Conſolation, that had the Sie been ſhat there, 
the Ford of Honour had riſen the Higher here, and 
ever-flow'd this my native Kingdom. | 
I could here, according to Cuſtom, produce, in favour 
of this uncommon Poſition, many bright Authorities, 
and have now before me above a ſcore of Quotations, 
ather'd with infinite Labour from St. Chry/offom, by 
lis Index; but, to the Di/couragment of my Learning, the 
Greek Types are not ready, and will not be /# till the 
Feventieth of next Month, when the following Ealtiun, 
of this Work ſhall be enrich'd with learned Languages, 
in great Variety. The Author of a late Stare-Sermun 
ſhould have waited, as I do, rather than ſuffer his 
Learning to look a /quznt as it does, and make fa 
Prightful a Figure from the Preſs, I am Maſter of 
the Stochaſtic Art, and by Virtue of that I Avine, 
that thoſe Greek Words in that Diſcourſe have crept 
from the Margin into the Text, otherwiſe than the 
Author intended; and indeed ſome of thoſe Greek 
Maggots are fo uneaſy in and aſham'd of their Place, 
that they ſeem to be upon the Craw/ backwards. 
I hope what has been offer'd will clear this Caſe of 
Conſcience, and is ſufficient to ſhew any Man of Canabr, 
and who Joves and ſearches after Truth as I do, the 
Importance of Place and Precedency amongſt Men, that 


the 
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the Peace, and Order, and Honour of Society is owing 
to it; and as Women have been remarkably frenuous 
in aſſerting theſe Rights, I do hereby take upon me 
to return them the Thanks of Mazkind, (aſking Pardon 
for the Profeſſor's Miſbehaviour) and do wiſh them 
Perſeverance and Succeſs in all their laudable At- 
tempts of that Nature, Let them enjoy the Vall and 
the right Hand of us from this Day Gd not in 
Conſideration of their }eakneſs, or out of our Courteſy, 
but in their own Right, as Patriots, and ſtout Defen- 
ders of the Privileges of their own and our Sex. 

But to proceed. It were perhaps a proper Method 
in this, as in other Debates concerning Precedency, to 
al to the Herald Office, and be determin'd b 
ual and ſtated Rules there, how Place in this Caſe 
is to be giver or taken; but a certain Lord has aflur'd 
me upon his Honour, that nothing concerning the pre- 
ſent Queſtion 1s there taken Notice of; — whatever 

Orders may be deliver'd in Heraldry about perſonal 
Precedence, there is nothing ſaid as to Faculties, ex- 
cept only this, that Doctors in Divinity, and thoſe not 

- Specialiſts, as we uſe to call them, z.e, ſuch as have 
receiv'd that Degree by the ſpecial Indulgence and 
undeſery'd Favour and Grace of the Univerſity, ſhall 
have a Place immediately above Eſquires that are not; 
of Noble Families, PR | 
Upon which Obſervation, if it be true, as I fear it 
is, I have Reaſon to apprehend ſome Diſturbance in 
the Country amongſt the Ladies there; therefore I do 
preſent my moſt humble Service to Madam------Wife 
to a very Reverend Divine, D. D. Speciali Gratia, 
who has of many Yeares paſt, to my Knowledge, in 
Miſtake of her Huſband's Right, taken Place at Table 
of a certain Juſtice o'th' Peace's Lady; and to adviſe - 
her, that in order to maintain her Precedency, ſhe 
wou'd once more ſend her Spouſe up to a Commencement 


and engage him to perform his Acts, and be re-admit- 
1 1 ted, 
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ted, and take up his large Cautionary Bonds, for her 
own and her Childrens Advantage. 

And I wou'd farther obſerve, for the Uſe of Men 
who love Place without a Title to it, either by Law 
or Heraldry, as ſome have a ftrange Oilineſs of Spirit 
which carries them upwards, and mounts them to the 
Top of all Company, (Company being often like bottled 
Liquors, where the light and windy Parts hurry. to 
the Head, and fix in Froth.)- I wou'd obſerve, I ſay, 
that there is a ſecret Way of taking Place without ee 
Precedence, and conſequently without Offence. This 
is a uſeful Secret, and I will publiſh it here from my 


own Practice, for the Benefit of my Countrymen, and 


the univerſal Improvement of Mankind. | 

It is this. I generally fix a fort of fir Meridian 
in my Thoughts before I fit down, and inſtead of ob- 
e privately, as the Way is, whom in Company I 
may ſit above in point of Birth, Age, Fortune, or Station, 
I conſider only the Situation of the Table by the Points 
in the Compaſs, and the nearer I can get to the EA. 


(which is a Point of Honour for my Reaſons ; for- 


Porrecta Majeſtas ad ortum ſolis) J am ſo much the high- 
er; and my good Fortune is to fit ſometimes, or for the 
moſt part, due Eaſt, ſometimes N. b. E. ſeldom with 
greater Variation; and then I do my ſelf Honour, 
and am bleſs'd with inwifible Precedence, my/tical to 
others; and the Joak is, that by this Means I take 
Place (for Place is but Fancy) of many that fit above 


me; and while moſt People in Company look upon 


me as a nod Man, I know my ſelf to be a very afſum- 


ing Fellow, and do often lot down with Contempt 


on ſome at the »ppcry End of the Table. By this Craft 
I at once gratify my Humour, (which is Pride) and pre- 


ſerve my Character; and this I take to be the Art of 
Life. And ſticking to this Rule, I generally poſſeſs a 


middle Place in Company, even in the wz/gar Account, 
and am at Meat as wiſe Men would be in the World, 


C Ex- 
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Extremi Primorum, Extremis uſque Priores. 


And to this Purpoſe, my Way is to carry a little 
Pocket-Compaſs in my left Fobb, and from that I take 
ae 4 Meaſures imperceptibly, as from a Watch, in the 
uſual Way of comparing Time before Dinner; or if I 
chance to forget that, I conſider, the Situation of 
the Pariſh-Church, and this 1s my never-failing Re- 

ator. | | 
21 know ſome People take another Way for this, and 
place themſelves neareſt the Diſh they like beſt; and 


their Ambition is gratify'd where their Appetite is ſo, ; 


Eating well is commonly, and with Juſtice, call'd Good 
Living, and their Rule is that of Horace ; 


Ut guocungue loco fueris vixifſe libenter 
Te dicas 

And it muſt be allowid as a Standard, their Honour 
lies in their Stomach ; as indeed I have always thought 
that, contrary to vulgar Notions, the Seat not of Hon- 
our only, but of moſt great Qualities of the Mind, as 
well as of the Diſorders of the Body. 

Give me Leave to explain my ſelf, I think I can 
reduce to this one Principle all the Properties of the 
Mind; and, by the Way, as I take our grand Dewourer 

Fire to have the beſt Stomach of any Man living, 
conclude him the greateſt Perſon our Age or any other 
has produc'd, not excepting Cato's Daughter; nor ſhall 
Time, altho' edax rerum, ever digeſt the Memory of 
one who has a better Appetite than even Time it ſelf, 
But to go on, Does not the Stomach make Men Am» 
bitiaus, Covetous, Amorous, Obſequious, and Time-ſerwving ? 
What made a certain Judge keep his Place on the 
Bench when his Brethren left it, but his Senſe of Hon- 
our, . e. his keen Appetite ? Does not the Stomach 
alone carry all Debates in both Houſes, and ſupport 
Parties, and make Court-Paraſites loſe their Dinners 
Jometimes, that they and theirs may dine the better Feed 
ger 
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their Lives after ? Don't we uſe to ſay a Man of Honour 


Stomachs an Indignity ? Is not Engliþ Feeding the 
Foundation of Ergli/b Bravery, and good Claret, of 
fierte and French Sprightlineſs. 

In ſhort, Courage, Honour, Wit, and Senſe, and all 
Arts and Sciences, take their Riſe here; and this an 
Antient has obſerv'd, Magiſter artis ingenifque largitor 
Venter: Which if it be true, I will take upon me to 
declare our vulgar Saying, that Men have Guts in their 
Brains, is a valleus Error, and ſhould be rectify'd, and 
that rather their Brains are in their Guts; and when 
we ſee ſome Men leſs Couragious, Witty, or Learn'd, 
than others, we ſhou'd pity their bad Stomachs or 
Indigeftion, rather than their Incapacity or Indiſpoſition 
of Brain: I am ſo ſenſible of this, that I have of many 
Years diſus'd, as an Abſurdity, that Saying to a ſimple 
Fellow-----God help your Head; but I wiſh him, with 
more Propriety, a good Stomach, or a better Dinner. 

I cou'd here Chimico-Mechanically reſolve Mens Parts 
into their Feeding, and ſhew what ſort of Humours 
and Genius muſt neceſſarily proceed from particular 
ſorts of Meats, and explain a great deal of the Heathen 
Mythology by it; but this I reſerve for a Treatiſe by 
it ſelf. Yet this I will ſay, that a Writer's Stomach, 
Appetite, and Victuals, may be judg'd from his Me- 
thod, Stile, and Subject, as certainly as if you were 
his Meſs-fellow, and fat at Table with him. Hence 
we call a Subject dry, a Writer in/ipid, Notions crude 
and indigeſted, a Pamphlet empty or hungry, a Stile 
jejune, and many ſuch like Expreſſions, plainly allud- 
ing to the Diet of an Author; and I make no man- 
ner of Doubt but Th grounded that S:ying of Helluo 
Librorum upon the ſame Obſervation. 

Now, I ſay, it is evident, if this be true, that every 
Man at Meat is moſt Honour d when he is moſt humour d, 
or when he ſits neareſt to that which pleaſes his Palate 
beſt; and canſequently that is the firſt Place to him 
upon that Principle, and ſuch Men muſt be allow'd 
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to have the trueſt 74e of Honour of all others. 1 
have obſerv'd theſe fort of People have generally a 
great Propenſity to Roaſt Beef; and it will be granted, 
that to fit even at the Foot of the Table next a 
Sir-Loin, which is a Diſh of Dignity, and of old 
hereditary Knighthood, is, in Strictneſs of Heraldry, 
more honourable than a Place next the biggeſt plain 
Country Squire at the upper End, and I have often 
choſen it. | X 

But to return from this uſeful Digreſſion: The noble 
Perſonage afore-mention'd, who honour'd me with 
his Sentiments upon this ab/ru/e Point, muſt be allow'd 
to have as good a local Memory as any Lord in the 
Kingdom, and has never been known once to miſtake, 
or forget, or recede from that Place of Diſtinction which 
is due to him. He cou'd ſettle the Forms of a Royal 
Enterrment, and adjuſt the Ceremonies of a Coronation, 
if Occaſion were; and I muſt add, but that he has 
more Honour than to be officious, he could have de- 
termin'd that late controverted Point of an Englih 
Biſhop's Place amongſt ours, and had ſav'd the Houſe, 
had he been call'd upon, the Trouble and Delays of 
refcring to Engl Precedents. 

I ſay, his Lordſhip (who is expert in Heraldry, and as 
communicative of that uſeful Knowledge as becomes 
noble Spirits) has aſſur'd me, there is no Notice taken 
in that Science of any Diſtinction of Place for learn- 
ed Faculties, and for mechanical ones, ſuch as appear 
on Collar Days, or riding the Franchiſes ; they are be- 
low the Thoughts of a Man of Quality. He pretends 
not to know what By-Laws, or private Compacts of 
Precedency, there may be between Gold/miths and 
Grocers, Vintners and Shoemakers. | | 

I have now before me a 'Table of Precedence, given 
me by the ſame noble Hand, reaching down from 
a Prince of the Blood to a Country Squire, and regard- 
ing every Branch of their Families in the ainute/t Man- 
ner; which I reſerve for my own Uſe, and am envious 

enough 
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enough to deny it to the World, and the rather, that it 1s 
to be found in Mackenzy and Gavuillim, and may be had for 
half a Crown in the Office. 

The Caſe being ſo, there can be no other Way, as 
I conceive, of deciding a Queſtion of Precedency be- 
tween the two Faculties of Law and Phyſick, but by 
enquiring into their Antiquity and Dignity ; and which 
ſoever of them ſhall appear to be moſt ancient and 
moſt uſeful to the World, I preſume, the World will, 
in Juſtice, think fit to have the greater Honour for, 
and give the Precedence to. 
I take it for granted, that Priority of Time, ceteris 
paribus, gives a Preference of Place, and this naturally 
or by common Conſent ; for that I take to be the 
Meaning of Nature in moſt Caſes, wiz. what is found 
reaſonable in itſelf, and has been always agreed to by 


Mankind, and is confirm'd by conſtant and uninterrupted 


Practice; and this I defire ſome young Preachers to 
take good Notice of, and g#t by rote. I likewiſe, 
by the Way, take upon me, now I think of it, to ad- 
viſe a certain Deacon of my Acquaintance, to read 


Doctor Cumberland all through, and twice, before he 


preſumes to plead the Law , Nature in the Pulpit ; to 
learn Mathematicks, before he pretends to demonſtrate 
there; to peruſe 4i/totle, Tacitus, and the State-Tracts, 


before he meddles with Politicks; and be able to act 


Eteocles, before he attempts Greek Quotations in his 
Sermons. What if Jocaſta or Antigone ſhou'd hear 
a Miſpronunciation from the Pulpit, or any other of 
thoſe young Greeks who ſo lately did an Honour to 
Euripides tranſported their Audience into Thebes, and 
inſpir'd the old Batchelors on the foremoſt Bench, 
with that Kl ,. Hονονν, which they ſo handſomly 

repreſented. 8 
I fay Time gives a natural Right of Precedence by 
common Conſent, and hence Age is honoured above 
Youth, and by it. The very Macken thought it In- 
decency, and a Treſpaſs in Point of Manners, /f juve- 
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nis ſeni non afſurrexerit, if a young Man did not riſe up 
and give way to an older; and the Canoniſts I hope 
will be ingenious enough to own, tho' in this Argument 
7 their Brethren the Civilians, that it was a Rule 
of the Primitive Church, that a Deacon ſhould not fit 
in the Preſence of a Preſbyter: In a Word, Wiſdom 
and Experience, which are divine Qualities, are the 
Properties of Age, and make it honourable, and Youth 
in the want of them contemptible. 

But I don't ſay this to mortify or diſcourage young 
Men. I wou'd not by any means have them deſpi e 
themſelves, for that is the ready Way to be deſpiſed 
by others, and the Conſequences of Contempt are 
fatal. For my part, I take Self-conceit and Opiniona- 
tiveneſs to be of all others the moſt uſeful and profit- 
able Quality of the Mind. It has, to my Knowledge; 


retty Fellows, and pleaſant Companions, and good 
reachers. It is a ſure Way of being agreeable to the 
Ladies, who ever judge of Men as they obſerve Men do 
of themſelves. If Ki Men were to have the ſame 
Opinion of themſelves that others have of them, there 
wou'd not be, out of meer Shame, above two Sermons 
next Sunday in this large City, nor five Lawyers to go 
through with the Buſineſs of next Term. Self-conceit 
ſupports the Dignity of Church and State, and I pro- 
nounce him an Enemy to the Publick who is ſo to that. 
Much leſs do I intend any Trouble to young Clergy- 
men of the Court or City by the foregoing Remark, as 
if becauſe Deacons of old uſed to ſtand before Preſby- 
ters, that now it were fit to riſe when they come in, 
or give the Civility of the Hat or Wall to any ruſty 
Rum in the Street; I know the Inconvenlience of that 
miſtaken Piece of old Breeding to both Parties, and 
think it prudently laid aſide. It is Reſpe& to an old 
Parſon, not to oblige him to uncover in the Cold, 
end unſocket his Head with both Hands, and ſo dagple 


made Biſhops, and Judges, and ſmart Writers, and 
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his Gown out of Ceremony; it is the ſame Reſpect 
to a ſpruce Bob, to let it lie quiet and undiſturb'd in 
its Hat-caſe. I know no reaſon why Powder and Oil 
mould ſubmit to Greaſe and Greyneſs, that a white 

Wig ſhou'd lower to hoary Hair, or bruſh'd Bever ſtrike 
to a Carolina Hat with ſtays. 

I cannot forbear here to applaud the preſent Refine- 
ment of Eccleſiaſticks in their Habits, and ſay they are 
more primitive and regular in their Dreſs than thoſe of 
any Age before them. A Clergyman ought to be 
#60, i. e. not as we read of good Behaviour, but well 
dreſs'd, as indeed nothing contributes more to polite Be- 
haviour than good Cloaths. This is a various Reading. 
And here I obſerve, for the Uſe of young Stagers in 
Divinity, that nothing will bring them into greater Re- 
pute for deep Learning, than to enterprize in Criticiſm, 
and adventure betimes to change the common Reading 
of any Text in the Bible. This ſingle Word is, in my 
Opinion, enough to vindicate their Silks and Velvets 
againſt all the Fanaticks in Chri/ftendom and our own 
Canons to back them. 

It is an old Obſervation, that Piety is moſtly ſupported 
by the Female Sex; fo that whatever is agreeable to 

them, is for the Advantage of Religion; and conſe- 
quently the Clergy ſhou'd dreſs in Reſpect to the Ladies, 
* e. for the good of the Church: And indeed I have 
own ſome of the younger Sort, that could not preach 
with a ruled Band, or a Wig out of Curl; and a cer- 
tain Lady of my Acquaintance, very religious, and 
who had a good Taſte of Men, always made a Judg- 
ment from the Air and Dreſs of the Preacher, and ne- 
ver reliſh'd any Doctrine that came not recommended 
with a Scarf and a Diamond Ring. I am not one that 
=o=========- Ambiticſa recidet ornamenta, wou'd ſtrip the 
young Clergy, and retrench their Decencies of Dreſs : 
So far from it, that I wiſh them with all my Heart 
ater Elegance, and finer Apparel. Well fare the 

Heart of that ſprightly Youth, a Deacon of this Church, 
C 4 whe 
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who I foreſee ſhall firſt adventure to his canonical 
Coat, and border his Band or Shirt with Mech/in-Lace, 
or a modeſt Fringe. | 
But to return from this Incident to my Subject again, 
(from which a vaſt impetuous Force of Wit and Learn- 
ing, and Love of my Country, have led me devious) 
the niceſt Logicians will allow it a fair Way of arguing 
in all Cafes, to refer to7hirgs what is true as to Perſons ; 
and therefore I conclude, if Phyſick be a Faculty more 
antient than that of Civil Law, then it literally goes before 
it. (7. e.) takes Place of it; and I hope it will not be 
deni.d, that Phyſick is as old as the Occaſion of it; as 
old, indecd, within a few Days as Mankind, which 
can by no Means be ſaid of the other, (in Compariſon) 
_ Profeſſion, unleſs any one will be ſo hardy to 
„there was a Doctor -Commoms or Biſhop's Court 
in Paradiſe. And if any Man ſhould inſiſt to know 
the Year and Day of the Riſe of Phyſick, I take him 
to be ignorant of Religion and Hiſtory, and will diſ- 
dain an Anſwer ; tho' I could tell him not only what 
the firſt Diſtemper was, and that Epidemical, viz. a 
Falling Sickneſs, but alſo who it was that cur'd it ; but 
12 think fit to gratify Dullneſs and Ignorance ſo 
ar. 
I have ever blam'd St. Jerom in my Heart for Indiſ- 
cretion, that when ſome pragmatical Deacons ſet up for 
Equality with Preſbyters, he, to humble them, made 
Preſbyters equal in Effect to Biſhops; and I could do 


and ſhew thoſe aſſuming Civilians, that they can with ſo 
little Reaſon arrogate a Place above Phyſicians, or an 


ſome Faculties which they have in Contempt, are ſu- 
perior to them in point of Time, which I have already 
rov d to be the natural Ground of Precedency ; and 
it is enough here but to name the excellent Faculties of 


 Mufick and Poetry, whoſe Antiquity, I think, no Man 
But 


of Senſe or Modeſty will call in Queſtion, 


ſomething of the ſame Kind in the preſent Diſpute, 


Equality with them, that, in my humble Opinion, 
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But having mentioned Poctry, I muſt go aſide a little 
to ſalute my worthy Friend the Profi ſſon of, (or to 
ſpeak more properly) the Reader in, that Faculty in 
Oxford, who has befriended the World ſo much by his 
incomparable Performances of that kind, eſpecially his 
lateſt : I will own he has taught me, and I believe ſome 
other Gentlemen who had loſt their Latin, the true Gram- 
matical Conſtruction of Virgil; and deſerves not our 
Acknowledgments only, but thoſe of Eaton and Weft- 
minſter. I am ſenſible, Conſtruction is as neceſſary to 


E 


the Reliſh and Uſe of an Author, as Chewing is to 


Taſte and Digeſtion. However, I muſt take upon me 
to admoniſh him of one great Miſtake ; and I know 
that the Modeſty of the Man, and the good Nature fa- 
miliar to him, and which ſhines as much in his Con- 
verſation, as Wit and true Poetry does in his Works, 
will bear it from a Friend: He has more than once, as 


I remember, put 7e/ſamine for Sweetmarjoram, the true 


Verſion ; but as this, and a few more, are his only Va- 


riations from the Letter of the Original, it may well 


be excus'd; my Fear is, that School-boys may come 
to ſuffer by his Miſtake. I dare venture to affirm, in 
Favour of that good Pot-herb, that Sweetmarjoram is 
not improper either in Broth or Heroicks. 

'Tho' I think what has been urg'd is ſufficient to 
weigh in Favour of the Faculty I have here eſpous'd ; 
yer, upon Occaſion, I could allow all this to go for 
nothing, and place the Controverſy upon another Foot- 


ing, and argue from the natural Dignity of Medicine 


itſelf, and the univerſal Uſe and Benefit of it to Man- 
kind: For it is well known, that Phyſick has been 
always neceſſary to the World, and what Mankind 
cannot be without. It has been requiſite in all Ages 
and Places, which is more than can be aſſerted in be- 


half of Law, either Civil or Canon. I don't believe 


they know any Thing of theſe in China or the Mogu/'s 
Country, but we know they do of Phyſick, which pre- 


vails in the Eaſt, which ſupplies us with great part of 


our 


our Materia Medica, and no Engliſh Man ought in Gra- 
titude to forget, that the great Genius and Honour of 
England was cur'd of a Fit of the Gout by afalutary 
Moſs from the Eaſt. 


But that is not all: The Force of Phyſiclc goes farther 


than the Body, and is of Uſe in — the Mind un- 


der moſt of its Diſorders: And this I dare venture to 
affirm, having frequently made the Experiment upon 
my own Perſon with never-failing Succeſs ; and this 1 
did by the Direction of my worthy Pariſh-Mmiſter, 
who is indeed an excellent Divine, and withall an able 
Phyſician, and a good Phyſician only, to be the better 
Divine. That good Man has often quieted my Conſcience 
with an Emetict, has diſſipated troubleſome T houghts with 


a Cordial or exhilerating Drops, has cur'd me of a Love 


Fit by breathing a Vein, and remov'd Anger and Revenge 
by the Preſcription of a Draught, thence call'd Bizter ; 


and in theſe and other Inſtances has convinc'd me, that 
Phyſick is of Uſe to the very Soul, as far as that de- 


pends on the Craſis of the Body. 


-------- Mentem ſanari corpus ut ægrum, 
Cernimus et flecti Medicind poſſe videmus. 
 LUCKET. 


And I am fo fully perſwaded of this, that I never 
fee a Wretch go to Execution, but I lament that he had 
not been in the Hands of a good Phyfician, who 
would have corrected thoſe peccant Humours of his Body 
- Which brought him to that untimely Death 

Now can any 'Thing like this be pleaded in Behalf 
of one or other of the two Laws we are dealing with, 
or of both together? By the Way, I muft obſerve 
here, that theſe two Ldws, Civil and Canon, are put in 


Couples for their Unluckineſs, and, I think, they ought 


to be muzzled too. And here lies the Diſadvantage 
of the preſent Diſpute ; Phyſick we know is a plam 


fanple Thing; now that this fingle Faculty, without 
one 
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one Friend on Earth to take its Part, and be a Second, 
ſhould diſpute with a Pair at once, 1s as if one pr 
Blood-Hound ſhould engage with a Couple of Maſtifs ; 
or that a Man ſhould fight a Gentleman and his Lac- 
key, or with a ſingle Rapier againſt Sword and Piſtol : 
"Tis very foul Play, and Standers-by ſhould interpoſe : 
So hard are the Herms of this Debate; but there is no 
Help for it: Theſe two faſt Friends can ſcarce be 
parted, and are ſeldom found aſunder, they muſt riſe 
and fall together. My Lord Bacon uſed to ſay, very 
familiarly----- When I riſe, my A--- riſes with me. I aſk 
Pardon for the Rudeneſs of the Alluſion ; but it is cer- 
tain that the Cannon Law 1s but the Tail, the Fag- 
end, or Footman of the Civil, and like Vermin in 
rotten Wood, roſe in the Church in the Age of its 
Corruption, and when it wanted Phy/ick to purge it. 

But I am weary of proving ſo plain a Point. To 
me it is clear beyond Contradiction, that the Antiquity 
and Dignity of Phyſick do give it the Precedence of 
Civil Law and its Friend. I could here very eafily 
ſtop the Mouths of Eccleſiaſtical Civillians, by an 
Example or two of great Authority; but I hope 
they will take the Hint, and ſave me the 'Trouble : And 
for Lay-Profeſſors, I will only ſay, he that is not con- 
vinc'd, has little Senſe, not only of Religion (per- 
haps that is their leaſt Conſideration) but of good 
Manners and Loyalty, and good Fellowyhip. The Blood 
of the di Medicis flows in the beſt Veins in Europe, and 
I know not how far any Slight offer d to the Faculty may 
exaſperate the preſent King of France, or the Grand 
Duke, to a Reſentment prejudicial to our Vines and the 
publick Peace, and the preſent Poſture of Affairs. All 


that love their Country and right good Florence, will per- 
ceive by this on which Side of the Argument they 


ought to appear. . | 

And now for the univerſal Peace of Mankind, I 
make the following Rule, to be obſerv'd by all Pro- 
feflors in each Faculty, and their * 1 
cree, 


\. 
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decree, that a Doctor of Phyſick ſhall take Place of a 
Doctor of Laws; A Surgeon of an Advocate, an Apo- 
thecary of a Proctor of Office, and a 'Tooth-Drawer of 
a Regiſter in the Court. I intended this for a Paralell ; 
but here it fails me, and the Lines meet. 

I ſhall now only obſerve farther, that as the Caſe 
ſeems deſperate on the Side of Civilians in Point of 
Reaſon, ſo I hear they have another Game to play, and 
are for appealing to Authority, as I have known a 
School-Boy, fairly beaten at Cuffs, run with a bloody 
Noſe to complain to his Maſter. I am credibly in- 
formed, there is a Deſign on Foot to bring in Heads of a 
Bill in Favour of Civilians next Seſſion of Parliament; 
but Low generous that Sort of Procecding is, 1 leave 
the World to judge. I am but one, and wall certainly 
oppoſe any ſuch Motion in my Place, tho' from the 
Number of Ciwilions in the Houſe, I have Reaſon to 
apprehend it will be to little Purpoſe. Ihe College, 
a true Alma Matcr, has dubb'd moiſt of us Doctors, and 
has been more vi/e than chriſtian in her Favours of 
that Kind; for fe has not given hojing for nothing again. 
But here I enter my Proteſt againſt all Deſigns, that 


may any way prejudice ſo great and illuſtrious a Body of 


Men, as our College of Phy/icians are; and I ſhall take 


Care to draw out the Subſtance of this Argument, and 


preſent it, in ſhort Heads, to each Meniber at a pro- 
r Time; and am not without ſome Ho es, that Rea- 

Fon may weigh with them. | | | 
In the mean Time, I hope a worthy Gentleman, a 
Member of our Houſe, will ſtand up on that Occaſion, 
and aſſert the Rights of a Faculty, which he has enter'd 
into, and does an Honour to: It muſt be remember'd 
to his Credit, that being equally {kill'd in Phyfick and 
Civil Law, and, perhaps, in Divinity as well as either, 
he choſe to commence in Medicine, having chiefly 
qualify'd himſelf for that noble Faculty by repeated 
Travels, and enrich'd his Mind with many curious Ob- 
| - - ſervations, 
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ſervations, which the World may, in Time, expect in- 
credible Benefit from. 

If any Man thinks fit to reply to this Argument, 
and rectify any Miſtakes in it, I deſire him to preſerve 
his Temper, and debate the Matter with the ſame Cool- 
neſs that I have done, that no Blood may be drawn in 
the Controverſy, nor any Reaſon given me to complain 
of Civilis vulnera diætræ. As Conviction chiefly en- 
gag d me on the Side of Phy/icians, ſo, in ſome Mea- 
ure, a Senſe of Gratitude for a Faculty, to which I 
owe the Comforts of Life, and, perhaps, Life itſelf, 
having receiv'd from it unſpeakable Eaſe in the two 
irveterate Diſtempers of the Spleen and the Gout, 


A LETTER of ADVICE to a 
Young Pok r: Together with a 
PRoPoSAL for the Encouragement 


of POETRY in this Kingdom. 


Sic honor 6 nomen divinis watibus aig; 
Carminibus venit -------= Hoxr. 


SIR, 
As I have always profeſs'd a Friendſhip for you, 
and have therefore been more inquiſitive into 


your Conduct and Studies than is uſually agreeable to 
young Men, ſo I muſt own I am not a little pleas'd to 


find, by your laſt Account, that you have entirely bent 


your Thoughts to Exgliſb Poetry, with Deſign to make it 
your Profeſſion and Buſineſs. Two Reaſons incline me 
to encourage you in this Study; one, the Narrowneſs of 


your preſent Circumſtances ; the other, the great ** 
0 
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of Poetry to Mankind and Society, and in every Em- 

loyment of Life. Upon theſ: Views, I cannot but 
— your wiſe Reſolution to withdraw ſo early 
from other unprofitable and ſevere Studies, and betake 
yourſelf to that, which, if you have good Luck, will 
advance your Fortune, and make you an Ornament to 

our Friends, and your Country. It may be your Juſ- 
tification, and farther Encouragement, to conſider, that 
Hiſtory, Ancient or Modern, cannot furniſh you an In- 
tance of one Perſon, eminent in any Station, who was 
not in ſome Meaſure vers'd in Poetry, or at leaſt a Well- 
wiſher to the Profeſſors of it; neither would I deſpair 
to prove, if legally call'd thereto, that it is ary 6 ible 
$0 be a good Soldier, Divine, or Lawyer, or even ſo much 
As an eminent Bell. Man, or Ballad-Singer, without ſome 
Taſte of Poetry, and a competent Skill in Verſification : 
But I ſay the leſs of this, becauſe the renowned Sir P. 


Sidney has exhauſted the Subject before me, in his De- 


fence of Posſie, on which I ſhall make no other Remark 
but this, that he argnes there as if he really believed 
himſelf. 


For my own part, having never made one Verſe 
fince I was at School, where I ſuffered two much for my 
Blunders in Poetry, to have any Love to it ever ſince, I am 
not able from any Experience of my own, to give you 
thoſe Inſtructions you defire ; neither will- I "Eu (for 
I love to conceal my Paſſions) how much I lament m 
Neglect of Poetry in thoſe Periods of my Life, whic 
were propereſt for Improvements in that ornamental 
Part of 2 beſides, my Age and Infirmities 
might well excuſe me to you, as = to 


be your Writing-Mafter, with Spectacles on, and a 


ſhaking Hand. However, that I may not be altogether 
wanting to you in an Affair of ſo much Importance to 
your Credit and Happineſs, I ſhall here give you ſome 
catter'd Thoughts upon the Subject, ſuch as I have 
gather'd by Reading and Obſervation. 


Thers 
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There is a certain little Inſtrument, the firſt of thoſe 
in Uſe with Scholars, and the meaneſt, confidering the 
Materials of it; whether it be a Joint of Wheaten- 
Straw, (the old Arcadian Pipe) or juſt three Inches of 
lender Wire, or a ſtript Feather, or a Corking-Pin. 
Farthermore this ſame diminutive Tool, for the Poſture 
of it, uſually reclines its Head on the Thumb of the 
Right Hand, ſuſtains the foremoſt Finger upon its 
Breaſt, and is itſelf ſupported by the Second. This is 
commonly known by the Name of a FESCUE ; I ſhall 
here therefore condeſcend to be this little Elementary 
Guide, and point out ſome Particulars which may be 
of Uſe to you in your Horn-Book of Portry. 

In the firſt Place, I am not yet convinc'd, that it is 
at all neceſſary for a modern Poet to believe in God, or 
have any ſerious Senſe of Religion; and in this Article 
you muſt give me Leave to ſuſpect your Capacities ; he- 
cauſe Religion being what your Mother taught you, 
you will hardly find it poſſible, at leaſt not — X all at 
once to get over thoſe early Prejudices, ſo far as to 
think it better to be a great Wit than a good Chriſtian, 
tho' herein the General Practice is againſt you ; fo that 
if, upon Enquiry, you find in yourſelf any ſuch Soft- 
neſſes, owing to the Nature of your Education, my 
Advice is, that you forthwith lay down your Pen, as 
having no farther Buſineſs with it in the Way of Poetry; 
unleſs you will be content to paſs for an rfid, or will 
ſubmit to be hooted at by your Fraternity, or can diſ- 
guiſe your Religion, as well-bred Men do their Learn- 
ing, in Complazſance to Company. 

For Poetry, as it has been manag'd for ſome Years 
paſt, by ſuch as make a Buſineſs of it, (and of fuch 
only I ſpeak here; for I do not call him a Poet that 
writes for his Diverſion, any more than that Gentleman 
a Fidler, who amuſes himſelf with a Violin) I ſay our 
Poetry of late has been altogether — from the 
narrow Notions of Virtue and Piety, becauſe it has 
been found by Experience of our Profeſſors, that the 
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ſmalleſt Quantity of Religion, like a ſingle Drop ' of 
Malt-Liquor in Claret, will muddy and diſcompoſe 
the brighteſt Poetical Genius. 

Religion ſuppoſes Heaven and Hell, the Word of 
God, and Sacraments, and twenty other Circumſtances, 
which taken ſeriouſly, are a wonderful Check to Wit 
and Humour, and ſuch as a true Poet cannot poſſibly 
give into with a ſaving to his Poetical Licenſe; but 
yet it is neceſſary for him, that others ſhould believe 
thoſe Things ſeriouſly, that his Wit may be exerciſed 
on their i ſaom, for ſo doing: For tho' a Wit, need 
not have Religion, Religion is neceſſary to a Wit, as 
an Inſtrument is to the Hand that plays upon it: And 
for this the Moderns plead the Example of their great 
Idol LUCRETIUS, who had not been by half ſo emi- 
nent a Poet (as he truly was,) but that he ſtood tip-toe 
on Religion, Religio pedibus ſuljecta, and by that rifing 
Ground had the Advantage of all the Poets of his own 
or following Times, who were not mounted on the 
ſame Pedeſtal. 

Beſides, it is farther to be obſerved, that PETRONIUS, 
another of their Favourites, ſpeaking of the Qualifica- 
tions of a good Poet, infiſts chiefly on the Liber Spiritus; 
by which I have been * enough heretofore to 
ſuppoſe he meant, a good Invention, or great Compaſs 

of Thought, or a ſprightly Imagination: But I have 
learned a better Conſtruction, from the Opinion and 
Practice of the Moderns ; and taking it literally for a 
free Spirit, z. e. a Spirit, or Mina, | bat or diſengag d 
from all Prejudices concerning God, Religion, and ano- 
ther World, it is to me a plain Account why our preſent 
Sett of Poets are, and hold themſelves oblig'd to be, 
F ee-Thinkers. e 

But altho' I cannot recommend Religion upon the 
Practice of ſome of our moſt eminent Engliſb Poets, yet I 
can juſtly adviſe you, from their Example, to be con- 
verſant in the Scriptures, and, if poſſible, to make your 
ſelf entirely Maſter of them: In Which, however, I in- 

| tend 
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tend nothing leſs than impoſing upon you a "Taſk of 
Piety. Par be it from me to deſire you to believe 
them or lay any great Streſs upon their Authority, 
(in that you may do as you think fit) but to 
read them as a Piece of neceſſary Furniture for a 
Wit and a Poet; which is a very different View from 
that of a Chriſtian. For I have made it my Obſerva- 
tion, that the greateſt Wits have been the beſt Tex- 
tuaries: Our modern Poets are, all to a Man, almoſt 
as well read in the Scriptures as ſome of our Divines, 
and often abound more with the Phraſe. They have 
read them Hiſtorically, Critically, Muſically, Comi- 
cally, Poetically, and every other way except Reli- 
Th and have found their Account in doing ſo. 

or the Scriptures are undoubtedly a Fund / Wit, and 
a Subject for Wit. You may, according to the modern 
Practice, be witty «pox them or out of them: And to 
ſpeak the Truth, but for them, I know not what our 
Play-wrights would do for Images, Alluſions, Similitudes, 
Examples, or even Language itſelf. Shut up the 
9 Books, and I would be bound our Wit would 


run-down like an Alarm, or fall as the Stocks did, and 


ruin half the Poets in theſe Kingdoms, And if that 
were the Caſe, how would moſt of that Tribe, (all, I 
think, but the immortal Addi/on, who made a better Uſe 
of his Bible, and a few more) who dealt ſo freely in 
that Fund, rejoice that they had drawn out in Time, 
and left the preſent Generation of Poets to be the 
BUBBLES. : 

But here I muſt enter one Caution, and defire you 
to take Notice, that in this Advice of reading the Scrip- 
tures, I had not the leaſt Thought concerning your 
Qualification that Way for Poetical Orders; which I 
mention, becauſe I find a Notion of that Kind ad- 
vanc'd by one of our Engliſb Poets, and is, I ſuppoſe, 
maintain'd by the reſt, He ſays to Spencer, in a pre- 
tended Viſion, | 
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| With Hand: laid on, ordain me fr 
For the great Cure and Miniſtry of Wit. 


Which Paſſage is, in my Opinion, a notable Alluſion 
to the Scriptures, and making (but reaſonable) Allow- 
ances for the ſmall — 4 of Profaneneſs, bor- 
dering cloſe upon Blaſphemy, is inimatibly fine ; beſides 
Fe uſeful Diſcoveries made in it, as, that there are Bi. 
ops in Poetry, that theſe Biſnops muſt ordain young 
Poets, and with laying on Hands; and that Poetry is a 
Cure of Souls; and conſequently ſpeaking, thoſe who 
have ſuch Cures ought to be Poets, and two often are fo: 
And indeed, as of ofa, Poets and Prieſts were one and the 
ſame Function, the Alliance of thoſe miniſterial Offices 
is to this Day happily maintain'd in the ſame Perſons ; 
and this I take to be the only juſtifiable Reaſon for . 
that Appellation which they ſo much affect, I mean 
the modeſt Title of DIVINE POETS. However, 
having never been preſent at the Ceremony of Ordain- 
ing to the Prieſthood of Poetry, I own I have no No- 
tion of the Thing, and ſhall ſay the leſs of it here. 
The Scriptures then being generally both the Foun- 
tain and Subject of modern Wit, I could do no leſs 
than give them the Preference in your Reading. After 
a thorough Acquaintance with them, I would adviſe 
ou to turn your Thoughts to HUMAN LITERA- 
URE, which yet I ſay more in Compliance with 
"vulgar Opinions, than according to my own Sentiments. 
| or, indeed, nothing has ſurpriz'd me more, than to 
ſee the Prejudices of kind as to this Matter of 
human Learning, who have thought it is ne- 
ceſſary to be a good Scholar, in order to be a good Poet, 
than which noth * falſer in Fact, or more contrary 
to Practice and Experience. Neither will I diſpute 


the Matter, if any man will undertake to ſhew me 
one profeſſed Poet now in Being, who is any thing of 
what may be juſtly called a Scholar; or is the worfe 
Peet for that, but perhaps the better, for being ſo little 
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encumber'd with the Pedantry of Learning: "Tis true, 
the contrary was the Opinion of our Forefathers which 
we of this Age have Devotion enough to receive from 
them on their own Terms, and unexamin'd, but not 
Senſe enough to perceive 'twas a groſs Miſtake in them. 
80 Horace has told us. 


Scribendi recte ſapere eft & principium & fons, 
Rem tibi Socratice poterunt oftendere chartæ. 


But to ſee the different Caſts of Men's Heads, ſome 
not inferior to that Poet in Underftanding (if on 
will take their own Word for it,) do {ee no Conſequence 
in this Rule, and are not aſhamed to declare themſelves 
of a contrary Opinion. Do not many Men write well 
in common Account, who have nothing of that Princi- 
ple? Many are too Viſe to be Poets, and others 
too much Poets to be Vie: Muſt a Man, forſooth, be 
no leſs than a Philoſopher, to be a Poet, when it is 
plain, that ſome of the greateſt Idiots of the Age, are our 
prettieft Performers that Way ? And for this, I appeal 
to the Judgment and Obſervation of Mankind. Sir 
Pb. Sidney's notable Remark upon this Nation, may not 
be improper to mention here, He ſays, In our Neigh- 
Baur try Ireland, where true Learning goes very bare, 
yet are their Poets held in devout Rewerence; which ſhews, 
that Learning is no way neceſſary either to the making 
a Poet, or judging of him. And farther to ſee the 
Fate of Things, notwithſtanding our Learning here is 
as bare as ever, yet are our Poets not held, as formerly 
in devout Reverence, but are, perhaps, the moſt contemp- 
tible Race of Mortals now in this Kingdom, which is 
no leſs to be Wonder'd at, than Lamented. 

Some of the old Philoſophers were Poets (as accord- 
ing to the forementioned Author, Sacrates and Plato 
were; which, however, is what I did not know be- 
fore) but that does not ſay, that all Poets are, or that 
any need be 5 otherwiſe than as thoſe = 
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ſo call'd who are a little out at the Elbows. In which 
Senſe the great SHAKESPEAR might have been a 
Philoſopher ; but was no Scholar, yet was an excellent 
Poet. Neither do I think a late moſt judicious Critick 
ſo much miſtaken, as others do, in advancing this Opi- 
mon, that Shakeſpear had been a worſe Poet, had he been 
a better Scholar: And Sir V. Dawenant is another Inſtance 
in the ſame Kind. Nor muſt it be forgotten, that Plato 
was an avowed Enemy to Poets, which is perhaps the 
Reaſon why Poets have been always at Enmity with 
his Profeſſion ; and have rejected all Learning and Phi- 
loſophy for the Sake of that one Philoſopher. As I 
take the Matter, neither Philoſophy, nor any Part of 
Learning is more neceſſary to Poetry, (which if you 
will believe the ſame Author, is the Sum of all Learning) 
than to know the Theory of Light, and the ſeveral 
Proportions and Diverſifications of it in particular Co- 
lours, is to a good Painter. 


Whereas therefore, a certain Author, call'd Petronius 


Arbiter, going upon the ſame Miſtake, has confidently 
declar'd, that one Ingredient of a good Poet, is, Mens 
ingenti literarum flumine inundata, I do, on the contrary, 
declare, that this his Aſſertion (to ſpeak of it in the 
ſofteſt Terms) is no better than an invidious and un- 
handſome Reflection on all the Gentlemen Poets of theſe 
Times; for, with his good Leave, much leſs than a 
Flood, or Inundation, will ſerve the Turn, and 'to my 
certain Knowledge, ſome of our greateſt Wits in your 
Poetical Way, have not as much real Learning as 
would cover a Six-Pence in the Bottom of a Baſon; nor 
do I think the worſe of them. 

For, to ſpeak my private Opinion, I am for every 
Man's working upon his own Materials, and producing 
only what he can find within himſelf, which is com- 
monly a better Stock than the Owner knows it to be. 
I think Flowers of Wit ought to ſpring, as thoſe in a 
Garden do, from their own Root and Stem, without 
Foreign Aſſiſtance. I would have a Man's Wit mow 
| „ & 
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He a Fountain, that feeds itſelf inviſibly, than a River, 
that is ſupply'd by ſeveral Streams from abroad. 

Or if it be neceſſary, as the Caſe is with ſome barren 
Wits, to take in the Thoughts of others, in order to 
draw forth their own, as dry Pumps will not play till 
Water is thrown into them; in that Neceſſity, I would 
recommend ſome of the approv'd Standard-Authors of 
Antiquity for your Peruſal, as a Poet and a Wit; be- 
cauſe Maggots bein what you look for, as Monkeys do 
for Yermin in their Keepers Heads, you will find they do 


| abound in good old Authors, as in rich old Cheeſe, not 


in the new; and for that Reaſon you muſt have the 
Claſſicks, eſpecially the moſt / ormcaten of them, often 
in your Hands. __ 
But with this Caution, that you are not to uſe thoſe 
Antients as unlucky Lads do their old Fathers, and 
make no Conſcience of picking their Pockets and pil- 
laging them. Your Buſineſs is not to ſteal from them, 
but to improve upon them, and make their Sentiments 
your own ; which is an Effect of great Judgment; and 
tho' difficult, yet very poſſible, without the ſcurvy Im- 
utation of Filching: For I humbly conceive, tho' I 
ght my Candle at my Neighbour's Fire, that does 
not alter the Property, or make the Wyck, the Wax, 
or the Flame, or the whole Candle leſs my own. 
Poſſibly you may think it a very ſevere Taſk, to ar- 


rive at a competent Knowledge of ſo many of the An- 


tients, as excel in their Way ; and indeed it would be 
really ſo, but for the ſhort and eaſie Method lately found 
out of Abſtracts, Abridgments, Summaries, &c. which 


are admirable Expedients for * very learned with 
a 


little or no Reading; and have the {ame Uſe with Bur- 
ning-Glaſſes to collect the diffus'd Rays of Wit and 
Learning in Authors, and make them point with 
Warmth and Quickneſs upon the Readers Imagination. 
And to this is nearly related that other modern Device 
of conſulting Indexes, which is to read Books Hebrai- 


cally, and begin where others uſually end ; and this js 
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a compendious Way of coming to an Acquaintance with 
Authors: For Author are to be uſed like Lobfters, you 
muſt look for the beſt Meat in the Tails, and lay the 
Bodies back again in the Diſh. Your cunningeſt 7 hieves 
(and what elſe are Readers, who only read to Horrow. i. e. 
to fen) uſe to cut off the Portmanteau from behind, 
without ſtaying to dive into the Pockets of the Owner, 
Laſtly you are taught thus much in the very Elemetlts 
of Philoſophy, for one of the firſt Rules in Logick is, 
Finis eſt primus in intentione. 8 

The learned World is therefore moſt highly indebted 
to a late painful and judicious Editor of the Claſſicks, 
who has laboured in that new Way with exceeding 
Felicity. Every Author by his Man „ ſweats 
under himſelf, being over-loaded with his own dex, 
and carries like a North-Country-Pedlas, all his Sub- 
ſtance and Furniture upon his Back, and with as great 
Variety of Trifles. To him let all young Students 
make their Compliments for ſo much Time and Pains 
fav'd in the Purſuit of uſeful Knowledge; for whoever 
ſhortens a Road, is a Benefactor to the Publick, and 
to every particular Perſon who has Occaſion to travel 
that Way. 

But to proceed. I have lamented nothing more in 


my Time, than the Diſuſe of ſome ingenious little Plays, 


in Faſhion with young Folks, when I was a Boy, and 
to which the great Facility of that Age, above ours, in 
compoſing was certainly owing ; and if any Thing has 
brought a Damp upon the Verſification of theſe Times, 
we have no farther than this to go for the Cauſe 
of it. Now could theſe Sports be happy reviv'd, I 
am of Opinion your wiſeſt Courſe would bo to apply 
your Thoughts to them, and never fail to make a Party 
when you can, in thoſe profitable Diverſions. For Ex- 


ample, Crambo is of Extraordinary Uſe to good Rhiming 


and Rhiming is what I have ever accounted the very 
Eſſential of a good Poet; And in that Notian I am not 


ſingular; for the aforeſaid P. Sidney has declar'd, 7. => 
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the chief Life of modern Ver/ifying, confiſteth in the like 
funding of Words, woich aue call Rhime, which is an 
Authority, either without Exception, or above any Re- 
ply. Wherefore you are ever to try a good Poem as 
you would a ſound Pipkin, and if it rings well upon the 
Knuckle, be fure there is no Flaw in it. Verſe without 
Rhime, is a Body without a Soul, (for the chef Life con- 
fefteth in the Rhime) or a Bell without a Clapper; 
which, in Strictneſs, is no Bell, as being neither of Uſe 
nor Delight. And the ſame ever honoured Knight, 
with ſo muſical an Ear, had that Veneration for the 
Tunableneſs and Chiming of Verſe, that he ſpeaks of 
a Poet as one that has the Reverend Title of a Rhimer. 


Our celebrated Milton has done theſe Nations great Pre- 


judie2 in this Particular, having ſpoiled as many revirend 

Rhimers, by his Example, as he has made real Poets. 
For which Reaſon, I am overjoy'd to hear, that a 

very ingenious Youth of this Town, is now upon the 


_ uſeful Deſign (for which he is never enough to be com- 


mended) of beſtowing Rhime upon M:/ton's Paradiſe 
Loft, which will make your Poem, in that only defective, 
more Heroick and Sonorous than it hath hitherto been. 
I wiſh the Gentleman Succeſs in the Performance; and 
as it is a Work in which a young Man could not be 
more happily employed, or appear in with greater Ad- 
vantage to his Character, ſo I ang concerned that it did 
not fall out to be your Province. 

With much the ſame View, I would recommend to 
you the witty Play of Pidures and Mottos, which will. 
furniſh your Imagination with great Store of Inages 
and ſuitable Devices, We of theſe Kingdoms have 
found our Account in this Diverſion, as little as we con- 
ſider or acknowledge it. For to this we owe our emi- 
nent Felicity in Poſies of Rings, Motto's of Snuff 
Boxes, the Humours of * — with their elegant 
Inſcriptions, &c. in which kind of Productions not any 
Nation in the World, no, not the Durch themſelves, 
will preſume to rival us. 
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For much the ſame Reaſon, it may be proper for 
you to have ſome Inſight into the Play call'd What is it 
like, as of great Uſe in common Practice, to quicken 
ſlow Capacities, and improve the quickeſt: But the 
chief End of it is, to ſupply the Fancy with Variety of 
Similies for all Subjects. It will teach you to bring 
Things to a Likeneſs, which have not the leaſt imagi- 
nable Conformity in Nature, which is properly Creation, 
and the very Buſineſs of a Poet as his Name implies; 
and let me tell you, a good Poet can no more be with- 
out a Stock of Smilies 5 him, than a Shoe-Maker with- 
out his Lats. He ſhou'd have them fiz'd, and rang'd, 
and hung up in order in his Shop, ready for all Cuſto- 
mers, and ſhap'd to the Feet of all ſorts of Verſe : 
And here I cou'd more fully (and I long to do it) inſiſt 
upon the wonderful Harmony and Reſemblance between 
a Poet and a Shoe-Maker, in many Circumſtances com- 
mon to both; ſuch as the Binding of their 'Temples, 
the Stuff they work upon, and the Paring-Knife they 
uſe, &c. but Kat I would not digreſs, nor ſeem to 
trifle in ſo ſerious a Matter. : 

Now I ſay, if you apply your ſelf to theſe diminu- 
tive Sports (not to mention others of equal Ingenuity, 
ſuch as Draw-Glowves, Croſs-Purpoſes, Queſtions and Com- 
mands, and the reſt) it is not to be conceiyed what 
Benefit (of Nature) you will find by them, and how 
they will open the Body of your Invention. 'To theſe 
devote your Spare-Hours, or rather ſpare all your 
Hours to them, and then you will act as becomes 4 wiſe 
Man, and make even Diverſion an Improvement; 
like the inimitable Management of the Bee, which 
does the whole Buſineſs of Life at once, and at the 
| ſame time both feeds, and aworks, and diverts itſelf. 
Your own Prudence will, I doubt not, direct you to 
take a Place every Evening amongſt the Iugenious, in 
the Corner of a certain Coffee-Houſe in this Town, where 
you will receive a Turn equally right as to Wit, Religion, 
and Politicks: . As likewiſe to be as frequent at the Play- 
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Houſe as you can afford, without ſelling your Books. 
For in our chaſt Theatre, even CATO himſelf might 
fit to the falling of the Curtain: Beſides, you will 
ſometimes meet with tolerable Converſation amongſt 
the Players; they are ſuch a kind of Men, as may paſs 
upon the ſame ſort of Capacities, for Wits off the Stage, 
as they do for fine Gentlemen upon it. Beſides that, 
I have known a Factor deal in as good Ware, and ſell 
as cheap as the Merchant himſelf that employs him. 
Add to this the Expediency of furniſhing out your 
Shelves with a choice Collection of modern Miſcellanics, 
in the gayeſt Edition; and of reading all ſorts of Plays, 
eſpecially the Mau, and above all, thoſe of our own 
Growth, printed by Subſcription, in which Article of 
Triſh Manufacture, I readily agree to the late Propoſal, 
and am altogether for rejecting and renouncing ev 
Thing that comes from England: To what Purpoſe ſhou'd 
we go thither either for Coals or Poetry, when we have 
a Vein within ourſelves equally Good and more Con- 
venient. Loftly, | * 
A Common place- Boos is what a provident Poet cannot 
ſubſiſt without, for this proverbial Reaſon, that great 
Wits have fhort Memories; und whereas, on the other 
Hand, Poets being LYARS by Profeſſion, ought to 
have good Memories; to reconcile theſe, a Book of 
this ſort is in the Nature of a Supplemental Memory ; 
or a Record of what occurs remarkable in every Day's 
Reading or Converſation: 'There you enter not only 
your own Original Thoughts, (which, a hundred to 
one, are, few and 2 but ſuch of other Men 
as you think fit to make your own by entering them 
there. For take this for a Rule, when an Author is 
in your Books, you have the ſame Demand upon him 
for his Wit, as a Merchant has for your Money, when 
you are in his. 8 7 
Buy theſe few and eaſy Preſcriptions (with the Help 
of a good Genius) tis poſſible you may in a ſhort time 
arrive at the Accompliſhments of a Poet, and ſhine * 


- 
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that Character. As for your manner of Compoſing, 
and choice of Subjects, I cannot take upon me to be 
your Director; but J will venture to give you ſome 
Mort Hints, which you may enlarge upon at your 
Leiſure. Let me entreat you then, by no Means to 
hy aſide that Notion peculiar to our modern Refiners in 
Poetry, which is, That a Poet muſt never Write or 
Diſcourfe as the ordinary Part of Mankind do, but in 
Number and Verſe, as an Oracle; which I mention 
the rather, becauſe upon this Principle, I have known 
Heroes brought into the Pulpit, and a whole Sermon 
compos'd and deliver'd in Blank Verſe, to the vaſt 
Credit of the Preacher, no leſs than the real Entertain- 
ment and great Edification of the Audience. 
The Secret of which I take to be this. When the 
Matter of fuch Diſcourſes is but mere Clay, or, as we 
uſually call it, /ad Stuff, the Preacher, who can afford 
no better, wiſely Moulds, and Poliſhes, and Drys, and 
Waſhes this Piece of Earthen are, and then Bakes it 
with Poetick Fire, after which it will ring like any Pan 
erock, and is a good Diſh to fet before common Gueſts, 
as every Congregation is, that comes ſo often for En- 
tertainment to one Place. | "ws 
There was a good old Cuſtom in Uſe, which our 
Anceftors had, of Invoking the Muſes at the Entrance 
of their Poems, I fu „ by Way of craving a 
Blefling : This the graceleſs Moderns have in a great 
Meaſure laid aſide, but are not to be followed in that 
Poetical Impiety : for altho' to nice Ears, fuch Invoca- 
tions may ſound harſh and diſagreeable (as tuning Inftru- 
ments is before a Concert) they are equally ry. 
Again, You muſt not fail to dreſs your Muſe in a 
Forehead- cloth of Greek or Latin, J mean, you are al- 


ways to make uſe of a quaint Motto to all 4 
tions; for beſides that this Artiſice denn the he er's 


Opinion of the Writer's Learning, it is otherwiſe uſeful 


and commendable. A bright Paſſage in the Front of 
a Poem, is a good Mark, like a Star in a Horſe's ge? 
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and the Piece will certainty go off the better for it. 
The Os magna ſonaturum, which, if I remember right, 
Horace makes one Qualification of a good Poet, may 
teach you not to gagg your Muſe, or ftint your Self 
in Words and Epithets (which coſt you nothing) con- 
trary to the Practice of ſome few out-of-the-way Writers, 
who uſe a natural and concife Expreſſion, and affe& a 
Stile like unto a Shrew/bury-Cake, Short and Sweet upon 
the Palate; they will not afford you a Word more 
than is neceſſary to make them intelligible, which is 
as poor and niggardly, as it would be to ſet down no 
more Meat than your Company will be ſure to eat up. 
Words are but Lacquies to Senſe, and will dance At- 
tendance, without Wages or Compulſion; Verba nom 
invita ſeguentur. 

Farthermore, when you ſet about Compoſing, it may 
be neceſſary, for your Eaſe and better Di/i//ation of 
Wit, to put on your worſt Cloaths, and the worſe the 
better; for an Author, like a Limbich, will yield the 
better for having a Rag about him: Beſides that, I 
have obſerved a Gardener cut the outward Rind of 2 
Tree, (which is the Surtout of it,) to make it bear 
well: And this is a natural Account of the uſual Po- 
22 POETS, and is an Ar nt why Wits, of 
all Men living, ought to be ill Clad. I have always a 
ſecret Veneration for any one I obſerve to be a little 
out of wo in his Perſon, as ſuppoſing him either a 
Poet or a 


of Earth. | 
As for your Choice of Sulze&s, I have only to give 
you this . That Or $.- > Way * Praiſ- 
is A the di oint in Writing 
os Speakin wou'd by no Means adviſe any young 
Man to make his firſt Eſſay in PANEGYRICK, be- 
ſides the Danger of it; for a particular Encomium is 
ever attended with more III-will, than any general 
Invective, for which I need give no Reaſons; _ 
ore, 


hilsſopher ; becauſe the richeit Minerals are 
ever found under the moſt ragged and withered Surface 
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' fore, my Counſel is, that you uſe the Point of your 


Pen, not the Feather: Let your firſt Attempt be a Co 
Eclat in the way of Libel, Lampoon, or Satyr. Knoc 
down half a ſcore Reputations, and you will infallibl 
raiſe your Own, and ſo it be with Vit, no matter with 
how little Juſtice; for Fiction is your Trade. 

Every ou Genius ſeems to ride upon Mankind, 
like Pyrrhus on his Elephant; and the Way to have 
the abſolute Aſcendant of your reſty Nag, and to keep 


—. Seat, is, at your mounting, to afford him the 


and Spurs plentifully, after which, you may 
travel the reſt of the Day with great Alacrity. Once 
kick the World, and the World and you will live to- 
gether at a reaſonable good Underſtanding. You can- 
not but know, that theſe of your Profe//Jion have been 
call'd Genus irritabile vatum, and you will find it ne- 
ceſſary to qualify yourſelf for that whaſpifh Society, 
by exerting your Talent of Satyr upon the firſt Occa- 
fion, and to abandon Good-nature, only to prove 
yourſelf a true Poet, which you will allow to be a 
valuable Conſideration: In a word, a young Robber 
ts uſually entred by a Murder: A young Hound is 
blooded when he comes firſt into the Field : A young 
BULLY begins with killing his Man: And a young 


POET muſt ſhew his Vit, as the other his Courage, 


by cutting and ſlaſhing, and laying about him, and 
banging Mankind. | | | 

Laftly, It will be your Wiſdom to look out betimes for 
a good Serwice for your Muſe, according to her Skill and 
Qualifications, whether in the Nature of a Dairy-Maid, 
2 Cook, or Chairwoman: I mean, to hire out your Pen 
to a Party which will afford you both Pay and Protee- 
tion; and when you have to do with the Pre/5, (as you 
will long to be there) take care to beſpeak an impor- 
tunate 5 riend to extort your Production, with an 


agreeable Violence; and which, according to the Cue 


between you, you muſt ſurrender digits male pertinaci ; 
There is a Decency in this; for it no more becomes 
g | an 
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an Author in Modeſty to have a Hand in publiſhing. 
2 own Works, than a Woman in Labour to lay her 
elf. | 
I wou'd be very loth to give the leaſt Umbrage of 
Offence by what I have here faid, as I may do, if I 
ſhould be thought to inſinuate that theſe Circumſtances 
of good Writing have been unknown to, or not ob- 
ſerved by, the Poets of this Kingdom: I will do my 
Countrymen the Juſtice to ſay, they have written by 
the foregoing Rules with great Exactneſs, and ſo far, 
as hardly to come behind thoſe of their Profeſſion in 
England, in Perfection of low Writing. The Sublime, 
indeed, is not ſo common with us; but ample Amends 
is made for that Want, in great Abundance of the 
Admirable and Amazing, which appears in all our Com- 
Fofitions, Our very good, Friend (the Knight aforeſaid) 
ſpeaking of the Force of Poetry, mentions Rhimming ta 
Death, which (adds he) is ſaid to be done in Ireland, and 
truly to our Honour, be it ſpoken, that Power, in a 
great Meaſure, continues with us to this Day. 
I would now offer ſome poor Thoughts of mine for the 
Encouragement of Poetry in this Kingdom, if I could 
hope they would be agreeable. I have had many an 
aking Heart for the il Plight of that noble Profeſſion 
here, and it has been my late and early Study how to 
bring it into better Circumſtances. And ſurely, con- 
ſidering what Moarſtrous WITS in the Poetick Way, 
do almoſt daily ſtart up and ſurprize us in this Town; 
what prodigious Genius's we have here (of which I 
could give Inſtances without Number;) and withal of 
what great Benefit it might be to our Trade to encourage 
that Science here, (for it is plain our Linen- Manufacture 
is advanc'd by the great Waſte of Paper made by our 
1 Sett of Poets, not to mention other neceſſary 
ſes of the ſame to SHoplteepers, eſpecially Grocers, Apo- 
thecaries, and Paſtry-Cooks ; and I might add, but for our 
Writers, the Nation would in a little time be utterly 
deſtitute of Bum-Fodder, and muſt of Neceſlity * 
| e 
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the ſame from England and Holland, where they have it 
in Abundance, by the indefatigable Labour of 
their own Wits) I ſay, theſe Things conſider'd, I am 
humbly of Opinion, it wou'd be worth the Care of our 
Governors to cheriſh Gentlemen of the 2»i//, and give 
them all Encoura nts here. And ſince I 
am _ the SubjeR, I ſhall ſpeak my Mind very fee/y, 
and if I added, ſaweihh, it is no more than my Virth 
right as a Briton. 

Seriouſly then, I have many Years lamented the 
want of a Grub-ftreet in this our large and polite City, 
unleſs the whole be called one. And this I have 
accounted an onable Defe& in our Conſtitution, 
ever fince I had any Opinions I could call my own. 
Every one knows Greb-ftreet is a Market for Small- 
Ware in WIT, and as neceſſary, confidering the uſual 
Purgings of human Brain, as the Noſe is upon a Man's 
Face: And for the fame Reaſons 9 
a College, a Play-homſe, and beautiful Ladies, and fine 
Gentlemen, and good Claret, and Abundance of Pens, 
Int and Paper, (clear of Taxes) and every other Cir- 
cumſtance to provoke WIT; and yet thoſe whoſe Pro- 
vince it is, have not yet thought fit to appoint a Place 
for Evacuations of it, which is a very hard Caſe, as 
may be judg'd by Compariſons. "= 

And truly this Defe&t has been attended with un- 
fpeakable Inconveniencies ; for not to mention the Pre- 
judice done to the Common-wealth of Letters, I am of 
opinion we ſuffer in our Health by it: I believe our 
corrupted , and frequent thick Fogs, are in a 
Meaſure owing to the common expoſal of our Mit, 
and that with good Management, our poetical Yapours 
might be carry'd off in a common Drain, and fall into 
one Quarter of the Town, without infecting the whole, 
as the Caſe is at preſent, to the 2 e of our 
Nobility and Gentry, and others of nice Nees. When 
Writers of all Sizes, like Freemen of the City, are at 
liberty to throw out their F7/th and excrementious Pro- 
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auctions in every Street as way pleaſe, what can the 
Conſequence be, but that the Town muſt be poyſon'd, 


and become ſuch another Takes, as by report of great 


Travellers, EDINBURGH is at Night, a Thing well 
to be conſider'd in theſe peſtilential Times. 

I am not of the Society for Reformation of Manners, 
but, without that pragmatical Title, I would be glad to 


- ſee ſome Amendment in the Matter before us: Where 


fore I humbly beſpeak the Favour of the Lord. Mayor, 
the Court of Ald!rmen, and Common-Council, together with 
the whole Circle of Arts in this Town, and do recom- 
mend this Affair to their moſt political Conſideration ; 
and I perſuade myſelf they will not be wanting in their 
beſt Endeavours, when they can ſerve two ſuch 

Ends at once, as both to keep the Town tube et, and en- 
courage Poetry in it. Neither do I make any Excep- 
tions as to Satyrical Poets and Lampoon Writers, in Con- 
fideration of their Office: For though, indeed, their 
Buſineſs is to rake into Ker»/:, and gather up the Filth 


of Streets and Families, (in which reſpect they may be, 


for ought I know, as neceſſary to the Town as 5 CA. 
VENGERS, or CHIMNEY SWEEPS) yet I 
have obſerved they too have themſelves at the ſame 
Time very foul Cloaths, and like dirty Perſons, leave 
more Filth and Naſtineſs than they ſweep away. 
In a Word, What I would be at Or I love to be 
lain in Matters of Importance to my Country) is, 
at ſome private Street, or blind Alley of this Town 
may be fitted up at the Charge of the Publick, as an 
Apartment for the Muſes, (like thoſe at Rome and Am- 
fterdam, for their Female Rclations) and be wholly con- 
ſign'd to the Uſes of our TS, furniſh'd compleatly 
with all Appurtenances, ſuch as Authors, Superwijors, 
Preſſes, Printers, Hawkers, Shops, and Ware-Houſes, and 
- abundance of Garrets, and every other Implement and 
Circumſtance of VII; the Benefit of which would 
obviouſly be this, viz. That we ſhould then have a ſafe 


Repoſitory for our BEST Productions, which at preſent 


are handed about in $Sing/e Sheets or Manuſcripts, and 
| may 
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may be altogether loſt, (which were a Pity) or at beſt 
are ſubject, in that looſe Dreſs, like handſome Women, 
to great Abuſes. | | 
Another Point, that has coſt me ſome melancholy 
Reflections, is the preſent State of the Play-houſe, the 
Encouragement of which hath an immediate Influence 
upon the Poetry of the Kingdom: As a good Mar- 
ket improves the Tillage of the neighbouring 
Country, and enriches the Ploughman; neither do 
we of this Town ſeem enough to know or conſider 
the vaſt Benefit of a Play-Houſe to our City and 
Nation: That Single Houſe is the Fountain of all our 
Love, Wit, Dreſs, and Gallantry. It is the School of 
Wiſdom; for there we learn to know What's what; 
which, however, I cannot ſay is always in that Place 
found Knowledge. There our young Folks drop their 
Childi/þ Miſtakes, and come firſt to perceive their Mo- 
ther's Cheat of the Parſey-Bed; there too they get rid 
of Natural Prejudices, eſpecially thoſe of Religion and 
Medefty, which are = Reſtraints to a Free People. 
The 4c is a Remedy for the Spleen and Bluſbing, and 
ſeveral Diſtempers occaſion'd by the Stagnation of the 
Blood. It is likewiſe a School of Common Swearing ; 
my young Maſter who at firſt but minc'd an Oath, is 
taught there to mouth it gracefully, and to Swear as he 
reads French, ore rotundo. Prophaneneſs was before to 
him in the Nature of his beſt Suit, or Holiday-Cloaths; 
but upon . Play-Houſe, Swearing, Curſing, 
and Lying, become like his Every-day Coat, Waiſtcoat, 
and Breeches. Now I ſay, common Swearing, a Produce 
of this Country, as plentifully as our Corn, thus culti- 
vated by the Play-Houſe, might, with Management, be 
of wonderful Advantage to the Nation, as a Projector 
of the Swwearers Bank has prov'd at large. Laſtly, the 
Stage in great Meaſure ſupports the Pulpit; for I know 
not what our Divines cou'd have to ſay there againſt the 
Corruptions of the Age, but for the P/ay-Hou/ſe, which 
is the Seminary of them. From which it is FP, 8 
| ub - 
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Publick is a Gainer by the Play-Houſe, and conſequently + 


ought to countenance it ; and were I worthy to put in 
my Word, or preſcribe to my Betters, I could ſay in 
what Manner. 

I have heard that a certain Gentleman has great De- 
ſigns to ſerve the Publick in the Way of their Diver- 
fions, with due Encouragement ; that is, if he can ob- 
tain ſome Fr loc ak, „or Yearly-Salary, and 
handſome Contributions: And well he deſerves the Fa- 
vours of the Nation; for, to do him Juſtice, he has an 
uncommon Skill in Paſtimes, having altogether apply'd 
his Studies that Way, and travell'd full many a LO 
7 Sea and Land, for this his profound Knowledge. 

ith that View alone he has viſited all the Courts and 
Cities in Europe, and has been at more pains than I ſhall 
ſpeak of, to take an exact Draught of the Play-Hou/e 
at the Hague, as a Model for a new one here. But 
what can a private Man do by himſelf in ſo publick an 
Undertaking ? It is not to be doubted, but by his Care 
and Induſtry vaſt Improvements may be made, not only 
in our Play-Houſe, (which is his immediate Province) 
but in our Gaming-Ordinaries, Groom-Porter's, Lotteries, 
Bowling-Greens, Nine-pin-Allies Bear-Gardens, Cock-pits, 
Prizes, * and Raree-Shows, and whatever elſe con- 
cerns the elegant Divertiſements of this Town. He is 
truly an Original Genius, and I felicitate this our Capital 
City on his Reſidence here, where I wiſh him long to 
live and flouriſh for the Good of the Commonwealth. 

Once more: If any farther Applications ſhall be made 
on t'other Side, to obtain a Charter for a Bank here, L 
preſume to make a Requeſt, that Poetry may be a Sha- 
rer in that Priviledge, being a Fund as real, and to the 
full as well gro as our Stocks; but I fear our 
| Neighbours, who envy our Vit, as much as they do 
our Wealth or Trade, will give no Encouragement to 
either. I believe alſo, it might be 8 to erect a 
Corporation of Poets in this City. I have been idle 


enough in my Time, to * a Computation of Wits 


here, 
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here, and do find we have three hundred performing 
Poets and upwards, in and about this Town, reckoning 
fix Score to the Hundred, and allowing for Dem;'s like 
Pint Bottles; including alſo the ſeveral Denominations 
of Imitators, Tranſlators, and Familiar-Letter-Writers, 
Sc. One of theſe laſt has lately entertained the Town 
with an original Pi:ce, and ſuch a one as, IF dare ſay, 
the late Britih Spectator, in his Decline, would have 
call'd, An excellent Specimen of the true Sublime; or, A 
noble Poem; or, A fine Copy of V. 1 on a Subject per- 
eth New, (the Author himſelf) and had given it a 
Place amongſt his lateſt Lucubrations. | 
But, as I was ſaying, ſo many Poets, T am confident, 
are ſufficient to furmſh out a CoxyoraTlon in 
Point of Number. 'Then for the ſeveral Degrees of 


ſubordinate Members requifite to ſach a Body, there 


can be no Want; for although we have not one Ma- 
fterly Poet, yet we abound with Wardens and Beadles, 
having a Multitude of Poetafters, Poetito's, Parcel-Poets, 
Poet- Apes, and Philo-Poets, and many of inferior Attain- 
ments in Wit, but ſtrong Inclinations to it, which are 
by Odds more than all the reft. Nor ſhall I ever be 
at Eaſe, till this Project of mine (for which I am 
heartily, thankful to myſelf) ſhall be reduced to Practice. 
I long to ſee the Day, when our Poets will be a re- 
gular and diſtin Body, and wait upon our Lord Mayor 


on publick Days, like other good Citizens, in Gowns 


turn'd up with Green inſtead of Laurels; and when 1 
myſelf, who make this Propoſal, ſhall be free of their 


Company. 


To conclude, What if our Government had a Poet- 


Laureat here, as in England What if our ging 


had a Profeſſor of Poetry here, as in England? What 
our Lord Mayor had a City Bard here, as in England? 


And, to refine upon England, What if every Corpora- 


tion, Pariſh, and Ward in this 'Town, had a Poet in 
Fee, as they have Nor in England? Laſtly, What if 
every one ſo qualify'd were obliged to add one more _ 
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uſual to the Number of his Domeſticks, and beſides a 
Fool and a Chaplain, (which are often united in one 
Perſon) would retain a Poet in his Family ; for perhaps, 
a Rhimer is as Jr Nr Seryants of a Houſe, 


as a Dobben with his Bells at the Head of a Team: But 
theſe Things I leave to the Wiſdom of my Superiors. 


While I have been@ireQing your Pen, I ſhould not 
forget to govern my own, which has already exceeded 
the Bounds of a Letter: I muſt therefore take my 
Leave abruptly, and defire you, without farther Cere- 
mony, to belive that I am, Sir, | 

Dec. 1. 1720, Your moſt humble Servant, 


A New PROJECT for the DE- 
STRUCTION of Printing and 
Bookſelling; for the Benefit of the 
LEARNED WoRLD. 


Præbet iter liquidum labenti in pectore voci. 
{I STRADA, 
Dui non credit, - 


Let Him read it. 


ROJECTORS are a Set of Men, with whoſe 
Converſation I have been always extremely de- 
lighted, notwithſtanding the diſadvantageous Opinion 
the World has generally conceived of them. It muſt 
be owned in their Favour, that if the Publick has not 
been much benefited by their Studies, it has ſuſtained 
leſs Hurt from them, than the Perſons themſelves. 
Many of them have been undone, by fruitleſly endea- 
E 2 vouring 
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vouring to ſerve their Fellow-Creatures ; ſo that they 
are entitled to our Will, even when their Labours 
have been moſt unſucceſsful. | * 
A general Hiſtory of Projects, would be an Under- 
taking well deſerving the Pains of any curious Perſon, 
who did not know how to employ his Time otherwiſe; 
and perhaps afford as many entertaining Speculations to 
the Learned World, as the celebrated Performance of 
PanciRoLLUs, I have ſeen a Treatiſe, entitled the 
ART or GrRowinG Rien; and I fancy, this might 
with much greater Propriety, be called the Ax T or 
Growinc Poos; the experimental Philoſophers of 
whom I am ſpeaking, being remarkable for their Dex- 
terity in the Diſſipation of Treaſure, and diſſolving the 
ſtrongeſt Ties, between a Uſurer and his Bags. 

The PrrtLosoPHER's STONE, and the PERPE- 
UAL MoT1oN, could not miſs being among the prin- 
cipal Embelliſhments of this Work, any more than the 
ArTor FLYING, which ſet ſo many of the Virtuoſo's 
of the laſt Age upon their TierTots. But I do not 
remember a more hopeful Project, than one which was 
lately communicated to our Tribunal, in order to be re- 
commended by us to the Publick. It is an Invention 
for the Improvement, or rather the Preſervation of 
Letters, by BaxRELING oF SoUNDs; by means 
whereof, the Author propoſes to ſave vaſt Quantities of 
Human Speech, that are now irrecoverably loſt, and 
make a Caſk perform the Office of a Spokeſman upon 
any Occaſion, to the ſingular Benefit of Multitudes, 
whoſe Lungs are at preſent moſt immoderately waſted, 
through a too great Effuſion of Words. He ſays, he 
cannot apprehend any greater Difficulty in preſerving 


Sounds for the Ears than for the Eyes; eſpecially ſince 


it ſeems the moſt natural Way, as will appear to any 
one, who conſiders how odly it would have ſounded 
(before the Art of Writing was invented) to have talk'd 
of ſpeaking to the Eyes. And the Learned World 
would enjoy the ſame Benefit from a Vault * ſound 

I.itera- 
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Literature, as they now do from a Library, and at a 
much ſmaller Expence. For it would require only a 
good Pair of Lungs at firſt, to tun up any Book now 
extant in a convenient Veſſel; and afterwards it might 
be drawn off as there ſhould be occaſion for it, and all 
this without any Loſs of the intellectual Fluid, provid- 
ed the Tapſter would take due Care in drawing off one 
Caſk, to have another ready to receive the Contents. 
And this Method of Reading would be attended with 
another Advantage, that, whenever a 'Tub of uſeful 
Knowledge were ſet a-going, great Numbers might 
drink it in at the ſame time, and a whole Pariſh peruſe 
a Book at once, if it were poured in by a good Voice, 
and ſet a-broach in a proper Place. 
Honeſt TOM VEROE R, who is excellent at ſmelling 
out a Plot, eſpecially if it threatens any Danger to the 
Church, immediately fell foul of this Project, as a v 
wicked and Heatheniſh Invention. He ſmoothered his 
Refentment pretty well at firſt, but could hold nolonger, 
when the Artiſt came to mention the Diſtribution» of a 
Barrel of Knowledge among a Pariſh, as one of the 
Advantages of this Scheme. This he thought ſhewed 
ainly, that the Defign had been hatched among the 
Sectaries, who had been ſo long accuſtomed to Fus s, 
that they could eaſily be induced to exchange one Veſ- 
ſel for another. The Clergy in particular ought to 
oppole it, as a curſed Contrivance, to render their 
Order uſeleſs and infignificant. For if the Project took 
place, a Pariſh would have nothing more to do, but to 
buy a Hogſhead of T:/lotfon, or Barrow and ſet it up 
in the Church, where the Sexton, or any other ſorry 
Raſcal, might run a Peg into it, and let it out among 
the People at his Pleaſure, as well as an Archbiſhop. 
Befides, he was very much troubled to obſerve, that we 
had too many wooden Preachers already, to be under 
any Neceſſity of encreaſing the Number; and concluded 
very bluntly, that if we offered to give the leaſt En- 
couragement to it, he would make uſe of the Privi- 
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ledge of his Office, and forbid all our farther Proceed- 
ings in the Matter. 

Tt was no very great Difficulty to perſuade every one 
of my Colleagues, that we had no manner of Buſineſs 
to embark in this Project, and that there was no mighty 
Probability of its turning to account. However, tho' 
I do not pretend to recommend the Thing itſelf, yet 
there being ſeveral Particulars in the Scheme, that are 
well worth the Readers Obſervation, it may not be 
amiſs to give a Specimen of it, which I ſhall do in the 
Author's own Words. 

It is an undoubted Truth, confirmed by a Multitude 
of Experiments, that the Air is a Body capable of 
being compreſſed, and confined within a narrower 
Space, than what it occupies, while it is floating unre- 
ſtrained about the Surface of this Terraqueous Globe. 
It is likewiſe no leſs certain; that Sounds are nothing 
elſe but Air put in Motion, and ſtriking the Organs of 
Hearing, which it happens to encounter in its Way, 
before the Motion is ſpent. The Confideration hereof 
firſt made me inclmable to think, that Air in Motion 
might be compreſſed, and conſequently preſerved, as 
— as any Part of the ſtagnant Atmoſphere. The 
only Difficulty ſeemed to be in finding out proper Veſ- 
ſels for retaining the ſonorious Fluid, 4 8 

1 it with ſuch different Degrees of Velocity, 
as might cauſe the ſame Undulations upon the ſecond 
Emiſſion, as at the firſt. This with much Study and 
Labour, I have at laſt happily diſcovered. And, tho? 
I have at preſent unfortunately loſt my Inſtruments, for 

rming this admirable Experiment; yet, if I had 

ufficient Encouragement from the Government, I 
ſhould not doubt bringing it, in a few Months, to the 
ſame Perfection as formerly. But as the Operation is 
attended with a very great Expence, and as Y have al- 
ready waſted my Fortune by my Studies, it is impoſſible 
for me to carry it on any further, without the Aſſiſtance 
of the Publick, _ 
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The many curious Experiments, that might by this 
Means be made upon all kinds of Sounds, but particu- 
larly Languages, may ſerve to ſhew the Advantages 
that would redound to the World from this wonderful 
Invention. 'The Quantity of Liquids in any Language, 
which contribute ſo much to the Grace and Smooth- 


neſs of it, might hereby be determined with the utmoſt 


Exactneſs. For it is known, that 8 urifies and 
ſeparates all * better than a Caſk. ile I was 
engag'd in this Proceſs, I made a great many Onsen- 


VATIONS on the different Strength and Purity of moſt 


Languages that are in the World, by conſidering them 
meerly in the nature of Fluids. Thus I have found the 
Greek and LATIN, though they are called dead 
Languages, to make the fineit of Liquors, and of ſuch 
Strength, that they will keep for Ages, without being 
in the leaſt impair d: Whereas, moſt of the Modern 
Tongues run off very foul, have a prodigious Sediment 
of impure Particles, and are extremely apt to decay. 
Our own Language ſeems to be in a better Condition 
than many of them ; and if duly purged, and carefully 
ſtopped, may amount to the Fineneſs and Strength of 
BRITISH Beer. The ITALIAN may be compared 
to FLORENCE Oyl, a Fluid incomparably fine and 
ſmooth, but without either Strength or Spirit The 
Syaxis4 Tongue, like their Wines, is rich, and full, 
but extremely apt to ferment, which I look upon to be 
one principal Cauſe why the People of that Nation are 
ſo much addicted to the Rhodomontado. And in ge- 
neral, I have always found the Language of any Coun- 
try, when barrell'd up, to bear a very great Analogy 
to the Liquors, which are either produced, or moſt in 
Vogue in it. | | 

Divers ſurprizing Obſervations may likewiſe be made 
on the different Sounds in the ſame Language, which 
operate differently in a Veſſel according to the ſeveral 
Paſſions, of which they are the Expreſhons. The ſame 
Caſk, that will ſerve for the Preſervation of Proſe; will 
not do for Poetry. And all the different Species of 
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require ſo many different Sorts of Tunnage. 
Bumbaſt, whether in Verſe, or Proſe, I never could 
make any thing of in regard it always burſts whatever 
it is put into. Promiſes alſo 2 2 much of the 
ſame Nature, eſpecially if they be of the Brewery of 
Great Men. And I have ſo often made the ſame Re- 
mark on the Vows of Lovers, and the Reſolutions of 
Patriots, that I almoſt begin to deſpair of preſerving 
them one whole Seaſon ; Gough if I could once — 
them to that, I imagine, they have ſuch a natu 
Strength, and Spirit in them, that a Cellar of either 
might, like Orp Hock, be tranſmitted from Gene- 
ration to Generation. A Mis fortune of a different kind 
attends all manner of Secrets ; they are of ſuch a penetrat- 
ing Quality, that they are apt to weep thro' the Veſſel, to 
which they are committed ; and often times are entirely 
run out, before there appears the leaſt Sign of a Leak- 
age. And after all, they make a Liquor of ſo little 
ſe, however intoxicated ſome People may be with the 
Love of it, that I ſcarce think it would be worth while 
to employ my Art in the Preſervation of it. 

What I have principally in View, is the barreling up 
of ſound Literature, and all ſolid and rational Diſcourſes, 
that are capable of bearing the TEST. By means 
hereof, Learning would be rendered more diſfuſive, and 
be more cheaply acquired by the common People, than by our 
preſent Method of printed Books. There might be Cellars 
of Erudition erected in every Pariſh in the Kingdom, 
and Word-Coopers employ'd to draw off a Pipe of Phi- 
loſophy, Politicks, or even Divinity, as they ſhould be 
— For it would only require a Pair of Lungs. 

The remaining Part of this marvellous Piece, we think 
proper to ſuppreſs, on Account of the juſt Exception 
taken at it by Mr. Verger. For whatever others ma 
do, whoſe Zeal has — appear'd in a m 
greater Altitude than theirs, yet the Tr:ibunes of the 
People never had the leaſt Inclination to turn the Reli- 
gion of their Country into a Tale of a Tub, 2 


THE 
BROKEN MUG. 


A 


„ 


- 


OW ſhall I now the Mine invoke; 
Since all my Comfort's crack'd and broke 

'Then let my Sorrows have ſome Vent, 
Proportion'd to my Diſcontent; 
In all Aﬀairs of Human Life, 
So intermix'd with Joy and Strife. 
My Mus ſtill ſweeten'd all my Care, 
My Sorrows ftill were drowned there. 
This, with an honeſt jolly Friend, 
To anxious Thoughts could put an End. 
Which ſtill clos'd up the Toils of Day, 
And made the Minutes glide away. | 
But now I have no Mus to dri 
Nor ſcarce the Pow'r to write or think. 


A816 7 ye Nymphs, with Wit and Skill 
A Native of Parnaſſus Hill, | 5 
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Who now implores the /acred Nine 
To raiſe his Thoughts "7 ev'ry Line. 
Your Property is not to ſtint, 

Or give a Mod with nothing in't. 
Since Bards are ſubject to be dry, 
We beg before our Skill we try, 

A Draught of the Ca gr alian Spring, 
To clear our Pipes before we ſing. 


Tus Moc which I lament in Tears 
Hath ſerv'd me well for many Years. 
That uſeful Piece of Furniture 
Fs broke and ſhatter'd paſt all Cure. 

Nor can it e'er be hoop'd with Tin 

As other broken Mugs have been; 

When tures cur'd by Tinker's Truſs, 
of ſpecial Uſe to us. 


Bur now alas! 'tis all in vain 
To join thy Particles again. 
What Coſt would I, on Thee beſtow 
To have Thee now in Statu quo? 
Thou Muc, the Subject of my Song, 
Should'ſ not lie ſtill, nor empty long. 
In Silver Hoops thou ſhould'ſt appear, 
Well tipp'd, and frothing full of Beer; 
Whoſe 3 t Bubbles 4 fall, 
Till by 9 es con 
| They on thy Centre, _ a = 
So grateful to our Eyes and Noſe ; ; 
Whoſe mantling Juice does far out-ſhine 
'The Sparkling of the choiceſt Wine. 


Ir was a Family-old-M u 0, 
At which our Friends did often tugg ; 
_ *Twas bought when I was but a . 
And Granny ſays upon her Truth, 
A finer Muc was never bought, 
Although it colt her but a Groat, 
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The Potter ſurely play'd his Part, 

For *twas a Maſter-Piece of Art. 

He form'd it of well temper'd Stuff, 

To make it durable and tough. 

The Concave and the Convex white, 

Appear'd moſt pleaſing to the Sight. 

*T'would puzzle EucLtip or DESART 

To take DimenGons of each Part. 

The Baſe whereon it ſtood was round, 

The reſt with various Shapes abound ; 

Not truly Spherical, nor — 

Cylindrical, nor Parabolic. 

All from the Bottom to the Ear, 

Was like the Fruſtrum of a Sphere. 

The reſt much like that of a Cone, 

To which was fix d one Ear alone. 

Tho' one ſhou'd think another Lug. 
Might well become fo large a Mus. 2 


Bur be it known unto you, Sirs, 
Some modern wiſe Geometers 
Thought it a ſurer Way, and quicker, 
To fill the Mus with humming Liquor. 
Then handing it from North to South, 
They took the Gauge by Word of Mouth. 
For when it went full nine times round, 
By long Experience they found, 
It held two Quarts by Eſtimation, 
And ſome few Tenths by Calculation. 
Then to compleat what they begun, 
They inch'd it like a Brewer's- Tun; 
And in a Minute wou'd deſcry, 
Their ſeveral Inches wet or dry. 
They eſtimated near enough 
A Conick or Cylindrick Hoof. 
Whene'er the Mu was on a Stoop, 
They told the Ullage to a Sup. 


if 
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Ir ſerv'd a double Prentice-ſhip, 
And never got a Crack or Slip, 
Untill by Chance the other Day, 
(To few the Frailty of our Clay ) 

It got a moſt unlucky Fall, 
Which may be Warning to us all. 


For let us live toNesToR's Age, 


We muſt at laſt go off the Stage, 

Twas made in Anna's glorious Reign, 
And always kept both ſweet and clean, 
Her Health was often drank thereout. 

In March or in October Stout. 

It went about juſt with the Sun, 

And in a Circle ftill did run; 

*T would drain a Cellar e'er ſo deep, 

And from an Inundation keep, 

That Quarter of the Town, you know, 
Where high Spring-Tides do overflow ; 
For in a Day it would exhale | 
The Lord knows how much Beer or Ale. 
Nor could it loſe it's Virtue quite 

Till it was nine or ten at Night. 

It was a Planet without doubt, | 

For Day and Night it went about. 

And had its Periodick Times 


As re as Chriſi-Church-Chimes. 


Then by nocturnal Obſervation, 


We found its Virtue and Pulſation; 


(When like the Sea it ebb'd and flow d) 
Its various Operations ſhew'd. 
And different Influence on Men, 


About the Hours of eight and ten. 


Twas on a Day, ſome Friends and I 
Were ſeated on Parnaſſus high. 
My Friends began to hem and cough, 
With Voices hoarſe and very rough, 
By long debating Pro and Con 8 
Whether the Earth mov'd, or the Sun, Who 
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CoPERNICUs or PTOLOMY, 
Whether they were not both out-done, 
By NewrToN's Principles alone. 

Tho' now the Mode, tis not my Way, 
To entertain my Friends with Tea. 

We Bards don't love our Drink too new, 
Nor can we ſpare the Time to brew. 
We uſe no Tea nor Coffee here, 
They're both infipid, and too dear, 
'They never can clear up the Brain, 

Or put us in a Vein. 

' To ſome they giveUl-natur'd Fits, 
While baſe Detractors paſs for Wits. 
From whoſe vile Cenſure who is free, 
All ſuffer by their raſb Decree. 

I gueſs'd my Brother Bards were dry, 
Then begg'd a Nymph who lives hard by, 
To ſtep to Helicon in haſte, 

And bring the Mus full of the beſt. 

In haſte as ſhe tripp'd down the Stairs 
With graceful Air, but unawares, 
Precipitating on her Hoop, 

As ſhe ran downwards made her _ 
Down fell the Nymph, the Mu o all, 
The Loſs was great, and great the Fall, 
The Njm-h return'd with nimble Foot, 

But got her Finger ſorely cut. 

The 2 told with panting Breath, 
How ſhe eſcap'd a ſudden Death. 

The ſhatter'd Limbs—Oh dire Miſhap ! 
She brought up gather'd in her Lap, 
With Fractures of the Muc fo ſmall, 
No Art could e er cement them all. 


Tuo beſt of Mucs Adieu, Adieu. 
Since I am doom'd to follow you, | 
I am but Clay, and {o wert 'Thou 
When I go off, or where, or how, | I can- 
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J cannot tell; but ſtill muſt ftrive 
To keep this Microco/m alive. 
To wet my Clay as it grows dry 
Leſt it ſhould into Atoms. f. 
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S a Thorn-buſh, or Oaken-bough, 
5 Stuck in an Viſb Cabbin's Brow, 
Above the Door, at Country-fair, 
Betokens Entertainment there, 

So Bays on Poets Brows have been 
Ser, for a Sign of Wit within. 

And as 21! Neighbours in the Night, 
Pull down an Ale-houſe-Buſh for Spite, 
The Laurel ſo, by Poets worn, 
Is by the Teeth of Exvy torn, 
Ervy, a Canker-Worm which tears 
Thoſe Sacred Leaves that Lightning ſpares, 
And now to exemplify this Moral, 
Tou having earn'd a Twig of Laurel. 

(Which mea/ur'd on his Head, was found 
Not long enough to reach half round, 
But like a Girl's Cockade, was ty d 
A Trophy, on his 7. ge, 
Papp x, repin d to ſee him wear, 


This Badge of Honour in his Hair, And 


- 
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And thinking this Cockade of Wit 

Would his own Temples better fit, 

Forming his Muſe by * MepLsv's Model, 
Lets drive at T o M's dewoted Noddle, 

Pelts him by Turns with Yer/ſe and Proſe, 
Humms, like a Hornet at his Noſe, 

At _ preſumes to vent his Satyr on 
The Dean, Tom's honour'd Friend and Patron, 
The EacLE in the Tale, ye know, 72 
Trax d by a Buxxing Waſp, below, 

Took Wing to Jove, and _ to reft 
Securely in the Thunderer's Breaſt, Sz 

In vain ; even there to ſpoil his Nod, 

The Se1TEFUL INSECT fung the God. 


* 4 Dean then in Ireland, and would be Poet, who 


hoped to arrive at Fame, by attacking that of other Writers 
Editions. | 


THE 
S TO RM. 


ALLAS, a Goddeſs chaſte and wiſe, 
Deſcending lately from the Skies ; 

To Neptune went, and beg'd in Form, 

He'd give his Orders for a Storm : | 

A Storm to drown that Raſcal H —_ 

And ſhe would kindly thank him for't : 

The Wretch whom /> Knaves (to ſpite her) 

Had lately honour'd with a Mitre. 
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The God to favour her Requeſt, 
Aſſur'd her, he would do his beſt. 

But Venus had been there before, 

Pleaded the B——- lov'd a W— re; 
And had 'd her Empire wide, 

He own'd no Deity beſide. 

At Sea or Land if e er you found him 
Without a Miſtreſs, hang or drown him. 
See 578 Death, the Biſhop's Bench, 
"Til H——— arny'd, ne'er kept a Wench ; 
If 7 muſt fink, ſhe grieves to tell it, 
She'll not have left one ſingle Prelate : 

And ſhe muſt own, ſhe did intend him 

Ele& for Cyprus, in Commendam. | 

And fince her Birth the Ocean gave her, 

She could not doubt her Uncle's Favour. 

Then Proteus made the ſame Requeſt, 1 0 
But half in Earneſt, half in Jeſt; 
Said he, great Sov'reign of the Main, 
To drown him, all Attempts are vain; 
He can aſſume more Shapes, than I, 
A Rake, or Bully, Pimp, or Spy : 
Can run, or creep, or fly, or ſwim, 
All Motions are alike to him. | 
Turn him adrift, and you ſhall find, 
He knows to fail, with ev'ry Wind. 
Or throw him over-board, he'll ride _ 
As well againſt, as with the Tide. 
And Pallas, you apply too late, 
For tis decreed by Jove, and Fate, 
That Jre/and muſt be ſoon deſtroy'd, 
Then who but H, ſhould be-employ'd ? 
You need not therefore be ſo pert, 

On ſending Bolton, to Clonfort- 

I find you did it by your Grinning, | 

Your Buſineſs is, to mind your Spinning. þ 
And how you came to interpoſe CR 


In making B———s no an knows, 
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Or who regarded your Report ? 
For never were you ſeen at Court. 
But if you muſt have your Petition, 
Here's Berkely, in the {ame Condition ; 
Look how he ſtands, and 'tis but juſt, 
If H muſt drown the Door muſt : 
But if you leave us B-—þ Judas, 
We'll give you Berkely for Bermudas. 
Or if 'twill gratify your Spite, 
'S To put him in Ha y Fright, | 
(Although 'twill ha = xd quit the Coſt) 
You ſoon ſhall ſee him foundly toft ; 
You'll find, he'll ſwear, blaſpheme, and damn, 
— 50 oy Moment take a Dram ; 

— Viſage with an Air 

ation and Def] 

Or by 5.46 ſome hi Kale ke ſeeks, 
For fear the reſt ſhou he fgeakes ; 
Or as Fitz-Patrick did bet ore, 
Reſoly'd to periſh with his W——re; 
Or when he raves, or roars and fwears, 
And but for ſhame would fay his Pray'rs ; 
Or would you ſee his Spirits fink, 
Refluxing downwards in a Stink ; 
If ſuch a Scene as this can eaſe ye, 
Good Madam Pallas, pray be eaſy. 
Let Neptune ſpeak, II conſent, 
But he'll come back, the 8 So he went. 
The Goddeſs who receiv'd a Ho 
That . Was diftin'd for a Rope, 
Believ'd it be to eondeſeend, 


And ſpare to fave a Friend ; 
Yet fearing, Fs might be ſcar d, 
She left = Vee or his Guard. 


F. 4 RID- 
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14 RIDDLE. 
By Dr. DELANyY. 
Inſeribed to the Lady CarnTERET, 


I Reach all Things near me, and far off to boot, 
Without ſtretching a Finger, or ſtirring a Foot. 

I take them all in too, to add to your Wonder, 
Tho' many and various, and large and aſunder. 
Without joſtling or crowding they paſs Side by Side, 
Thro' a wonderful Wicket, not an Inch wide. 
Then I lodge them at Eaſe in a very large Store, 
Of no Breadth, or Length, with a thouſand Things more. 
All this I can do without Witchcraft or Charm, 
Tho ſometimes they ſay I bewitch, and do Harm; 
Tho' cold I inflame, and tho' quiet invade, 

And ndthing can ſhield from my Spell but a Shade. 
A Thief that has robb'd you, or done you Diſgrace, 
In magical Mirrour I'll ſhow you his Face: 


| Nay, if you'll believe what the Poets have ſaid, 
They'll tell you I kill, and can call back the Dead, 


Like Conjurers ſafe in my Circle I dwell, 

I love to lock black too, it heightens my Spell; 
Tho' my Magick is mighty in every Hue, 
Who ſee all my Power muſt ſee it in Tou. 


The 
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I TH half an ENR 
Your Riddle I ſpy. 
I obſerve your Wicket 
Hemm'd in by a 'Thicket, 
And whatever paſles, 

Is ſtrained thro' Glaſſes. 
You're reported to dwell, 
Like a Monk in a Cell, 
You ſay it is quiet, 

I flatly deny it; 

It wanders about, 
Without ſtirring out, 

No Paſſion ſo weak 

But gives it a Tweak, 
Love, Joy, and Devotion 
Set it always in Motion. 
And as for the Tragick 
Effects, of its Magick, 
Which you ſay it can kill, 
Or revive at its Will. 

The Dead are all ſound 


And revive above Ground. 


After all you have writ, 
It cannot be Wit. 
Which plainly does fallow, 
Since it flies from Apollo, 
Its Cowardiſe ſuch, | 
It cnes at a Touch, 
"Tis a perfect Milkſop, 
Grows drunk with a Drop. 
Another great Fault, 
It cannot bear Salt; 
And a Hair can diſarm 
It of every * 
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The Same Anſwer'd by Dr. SWIFT. 
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A PETITION to his Grace th 
Duke of GRAFTON. 


Non Domus & Fundus. | Hor. 


T was, my Lord, the dextrous Shift 
Of t' other Jonathan, viz. Swift, 
But now St. Patric#'s, ſaury Dean, 
With ſilver Verge, and Surplice clean, 
Of Oxford, or of Ormond's Grace 
In looſer Rhyme to beg a Place. 
A Place He got, yclep'd a Stall, 
And eke a thouſand Pounds withal ; 
And were he a leſs witty Writer 
He might as well have got a Mitre. 


Trav s I the Jonathon of Connor 
In humble Lays my 'Thanks to offer, 
Approach your Grace with grateful Heart, 
My Thanks and Verſe devoid of Art, - 
Content with what your Bounty gave, 
No larger Income do I crave: 
Rejoycing that in better Times | 
GRraFToON requires my loyal Lines, 
Proud! while my Patron is polite, 
I likewiſe to the Patriot write, 
Proud ! that at once I can commend 
King George's and the Muſe's Friend, 
Endear'd to Britain and to Thee, 
(Disjoyn'd Hibernia by the Sea) 
Endear'd by twice three anxious Years, 
Employ'd in Guardian Toils and Cares; 
By Love, by Wiſdom, and by Skill, 
For He has ſav d Thee againſt thy Will. 1 
| vr 
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Bur where ſhall Su E DIY make his Neſt 
And lay his wandring Head to Reſt? 
Where ſhall he find a decent Houſe 
Jo treat his Friends, and chear his Spouſe ? 
Oh! lack, my Lord, ſome pretty Cure, 
In wholſome Soil, and Æther pure; 
The Garden ſtor'd with artleſs Flowers, 
In either Angle ſhady Bowers. 
No gay Parterre with coſtly Green, 
Within the ambient Hedge be ſeen : 
Let Nature freely take her Courſe, 
Nor fear from one ungrateful Force ; 
No Sheers ſhall check her ſprouting Vigour, 
Nor ſhape the Yews to antlck Figure : 
A limpid Brook ſhall Trouts ſupply 
In May to take the mimick Fly, 
— a ſmall Orchard may it run, 
Whoſe Apples redden to the Sun. 
Let all be ſnug, and warm, and neat, 
For fifty turn d a ſafe Retreat. 
A little Euſton may it be, 
Euyfton I'll carve on ev'ry Tree. 
But then to keep it in Repair, 
My Lord —TJuice fifty Pounds a Year 
Will barely do; but if your Grace 
Could make them Hundred charming Place 
Thou then would'ſt ſhow another Face. 


C——:z! far North, my Lord, it lies, 
Midſt ſnowy Hills, inclement Skies, 
One ſhivers with the Artict Wind, 
One hears the Polar Axis grind. 
Good Fohn indeed with Beef and Claret, 
Makes the Place warm that one may bear it. 
He has a Purſe to keepa Table, 
And eke a Soul as hoſpitable. 
My Heart is good; but Aſſets fail, | 
To fight with Storms of Snow and Hail ; 

f F 3 : Be: 
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Beſides the Country's thin of People, 
Who ſeldom meet; but at the Steeple : 
The ſtrapping Dean that's gone to Down, 
Ne'er nam'd the 'Thing without a Frown, 
When much fatigu'd with Sermon Study, 
He felt his Brain grow dull and muddy. 
No fit Companion cou'd be found 

To puſh the lazy Bottle round; 

Sure then for want of better Folks, 

To pledge, his Clerk was Orthodox. 


An! how unlike to Gerard-Street, 
Where Beaus and Belles in Parties meet, 
Where gilded Chairs and Coaches throng, 
And joſtle as they trowl along; | 
Where Tea and Coffee hourly flow, 
And Gape-Seed does in Plenty grow ; 
And Gr:z (no Clock more certain) cries 
Exact at Seven, Hot Murton-Pies. 
There Lady Luna in her Sphere 
Once ſhone, when Paunceforth was not near, 
But now ſhe wains, and, as tis ſaid, 
Keeps ſober Hours, and goes to Bed. 
There but tis end fel s to write down 
All the Amuſements of the Town ; 
And Spouſe will think herſelf quite undone 
To trudge to Connor from ſweet Lonabn. | 
And care we muſt our Wives to pleaſe 
Or———elſe we ſhall be ill at eaſe. 


You ſee, my Lord, what tis I lack, 

"Tis only ſome convenient Tack, 
Some Parſonage Houſe, with Garden ſweet, 
To be my late, my laſt Retreat; | | 
A decent Church-Cloſe by its Side, 
There preaching, praying, to reſide; 
And as my Time ſecurely rolls 
Jo ſave niy own, and others Souls. 

wn | 3 55 IIis 
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add 


His Grace's ANSWER, 
By Dean SwIr r. 


E AR Smed, I read thy brilliant Lines, 
Where Wit in all its Glory ſhines; 
here Compliments with all their Pride 
Are by thy N umbers dignify d: 
I hope to make you yet as clean, 
As that ſame, vix. St. Patrick's Dear. 
TIl give thee Surplice, Verge, and Stall, 
may be ſomething elſe withal. 
And were you not ſo good a Writer 
I ſhouid preſent you with a Mitre. 
Write worſe then, if you can Be wiſe 
Believe me, tis the Way to riſe. 
Talk not of making of thy Neſt, 
Ah ! never lay thy Head to reſt ! 
That Head fo well with Wiſdom fraught ! 
That writes without the Tal of Thought. 
While others wrack their buſy Brains, 
You are not in the leaſt at Pains. 
Down to your Deanery repair, 
And build a Cafthe in the Air. 
I'm ſure a Man of your fine Senſe 
Can do it with a ſmall Expence. 
There your Dear Spouſe, and you together, 
May breathe your Bellies-full of Ather. 
When Lady Luna is your Neighbour, 
She'll help your Wie when ſhe's in Labour. 
Well ſkill'd in Midwife Artifices, 
For ſhe herſelf oft” falls in Pieces. | 
a There 
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There you ſhall ſee a rary Show, 

Will make you ſcorn this Word below, 
When you behold the milky Way, 

As white as Snow, as bright as Day, 
The glitt'ring Conſtellations roll 
About the grinding Artic Pole. 
The lovely tingling in your Ears, 
Wrought « 6 Muſick of the Sphere 
Your Spouſe ſhall then no longer hector, 
You need not fear a Curtain Lecture; 

Nor ſhall he think that ſhe is wrdore 


For quitting her beloved Londor. 

When ſhe's exalted in the Skies 

She'll never think of Mutton Pies, 

When you're advanc'd above Dean, viz, 
You'll never think of Goody Oy. 


But ever, ever live at Eaſe, 

And ftrive, and ſtrive Wife ta pleaſe, 
In her you'll center all your Joys, 

And get ten thouſand Gir and Boys : 

Ten thouſand Girls and Boys you 

And they like Stars ſhall rife and ſer. 

While you and Spouſe transform'd, ſhall ſoon 
Be a new Sun and a new Moon : | 
Nor ſhall you ftrive your Horns to hide, 
For then your Horns ſhall be your Pride. 
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An Excellent New SONG, being 
the intended SPEECH of a fa- 
mous Orator againſt Peace. 


N Orator n of Nottinghamſhire, 
| Who has — let ont his Conſcience to hire, 
Out of Zeal for his Country, and avaxt of a Place, 
Is come up, wi & armis, to break the Queen's Peace. 
He _ OY and the Court to their 


W, 
Shall hear him harrangue againſt P RIO R to Morrow. 
When once he begins, he never will flinch, 
But repeats the ſame Note a whole Day like a Fach. 
I have heard all the Speech repeated by Hoppy, 
And Miftakes to prevent, I hade obtain'd a Copy. 


The SPEECH. 


Hearas, Notwithſlanding, J am in great Pain, 
To hear we are making a Peace without Spain; 
But, moft noble Senators, tis a great Shame 
There ſhould be a Peace, while I'm Not in game. 

The Duke ſhew'd me all his fine Houſe; and the 
Dutcheſs 

From her Cloſet brought out a full Purſe in her Clutches, 

I talk'd of a Peace, and they both gave a Start, 

His Grace ſwore by God, and her Grace let a Fart: 

My long old fafhion'd Pocket , was preſently cramm'd ; 

ſooner than vote for a Peace I'll be damn'd. 


But, 
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But, ſome will cry Twrn-Coat, and rip up old Stories, 
How I always pretended to be for the 7 ores: 
I anſwer; the Tories were in my good Graces, 
Till all my Relations were put into Places. 
But ſtill I'm im Principle ever the ſame, _ | 
And will quit my beſt Friends, while I'm Not in game. 
When I and ſome others ſubſcribed our Names 
To a Plot for expelling my Maſter King James; 
I withdrew my Subſcription by help of a Blot, 
And ſo might diſcover, or gain by the Plot: 
I had my Advantage and at Defiance, . 
For Daniel was got from the Den of the Lions: 
I came in without Danger; and was I to blame ? 
For rather than hang, I would be Not in game. 
I ſwore to the Queen that the Prince of Ha—er 
During her Sacred Life, ſhould never come over: 
I made uſe of a Trope; that an Heir to invite, 
Was like keeping her Monument akways in fight. 
But when I thought proper, I alter'd my Note ; 
And in her own hearing I boldly did Vote, 
That her Majeſty ſtood in great need of a Tutor, 
And muſt have an o/ or a young Coacjutor : 
For why ; I would fain have put all in a Flame, 
Becauſe, for ſome Reaſons, I was Not in game. 
Now my new Benefactors have brought me about, 
And I'll vote againſt Peace, vith Spain, or without : 
Tho' the Court gives my Nephews, and Brothers, and 
* Coufans, | 
And all ns le F amily, Places by Dozens ; 
Vet fince I know where a u Purſe may be found, 
And hardly pay Eighteenpence Tax in the Pound: 
Since the Tories have thus diſappointed my Hopes, 
And will neither regard my Figures nor Tropes ; 
I'll Speech againſt Peace while D:i/ma/'s my Name, 
And be a true Whig, while I am Not in game. 
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Some Reaſons humbly offer'd, why 
Caſtration inſtead of Death may prove 
to be the moſt effectual Method of 
puniſhing Perſons. found guilty of 
Robbery and Theft. 


4. If, the following Reaſons be approv'd of, a Law 
may be made to continue in Force for a ſhort 
Tons, or Term of Years till the Experiment be fully 
tried. WORN 
_ . ay. The Laws of God to his People ſeem to be 
very tender of Life in thoſe Caſes, which may direct us 
to inflict ſome other Puniſhment inſtead of Death. We 
do not find by the Scriptures, that Caſtration of Man- 
kind was plainly forbidden; and we read of Eunuchs 
to have been Men of great Eſteem in Primitive Times ; 
and ſome of them Miniſters of State in the Eaſtern 
Courts. | TIE wot 
34%. It is affirm'd, that in moſt of the Britiſb Plan- 
tations in America, the Planters begin to be tir'd of 
the Rogues that are tranſported thither, (eſpecially from 
 treland,) and are unwilling to rect ive any more of them, 
ſo that we are under a Neceſſity of contriving what is 
beſt to be done with them here, where they ſeem to 
encreaſe upon our Hands, and it is certain many of 
them return back again, and become as great Rogues 
as before, often putting us to the Expence of more than 
five Pounds apeice for their Tranſportation. 
4. By the Evidence at Trials, and the Confeſ- 
ſions of Men at the Gallows, it appears that many of 
them were brought to that ſhameful End, — by 
| vilow- 
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following lewd Women, and indulging their Luſts from 
which Men will be terrified hereafter, when they think 
of the dreadful Puniſhment of Caſtration. 
th. Since the Pleaſures of Love, and Hopes 
of Iflue are almoſt univerial, no Puniſhment can be in- 
- vented, that can have a deeper Impreſſion upon the 
Mind ; People will be more careful in the Education of 
their Children, and give them early Correction when 
they firſt begin to praciice the Art of Thieving; Mo- 
thers, Nurſes, and all Females, who have the greateſt 
Influence on little Children (For certain Reaſons) will 
be always plying them with good Advice and ſmart 
Whipping for every little piltering 'Trick : By theſe 
Means, honeſt Principles will be ſo fix d, that the 
will ſcarce ever wear out, and ſuch Females as former 
entic'd Men to commit Robbery, and Theft, will then 
turn their moſt powerful Arguments againſt it, to per- 
ſwade them to live honeſtly, rather than hazard a Lofs 
that cannot be retriev'd, ſo from a careful Education 
of Youth, Honefty, Induſtry, Religion, and Virtue 
will be in greater Eſteem among us. | 
6rb. e Pains of Hanging are quickly over, and 
the Death and Name of the Party are ſoon Forgotten: 
Whereas, the Circumſtances of Caftration will remain 
as a living Monument of Shame and Diſgrace, and will 
more effectually deter People from thoſe Crimes, for 
Which they ſuffer'd, than if they had been hung in 
Chains on a Gibbet, where the Body and Bones, con- 
tinue but a ſhort Time, and that only in one Place, 
while the gelded Thief will ſometimes be obliged to 
travel from Town to Town where the Mob will follow 
him as a May-Game, or an outlandiſh Monſter. 
7th, In moſt civiliz d Nations there is an Abhor- 
rence of Robbery, and 'Theft, and the Puniſhment of 
Criminals is executed with greater Severity abroad 
than with us, ſo that we cannot be juſtly tax d by our 
Neighbours for Cruelty, in making this Law inſtead of 
Death, ſince Diſputes about Religion are out * * 
| | | | 


Caſe, for it isnot the Intent of this Paper, that Clergy- 
men or Preachers of any Religion, ſhou'd for an 
Offence be liable to this Puniſhment leaft it ſhou'd 
be made a Precedent to Turks, Pagans, or In- 
fidels, by that Means to hinder the Progreſs of Chriſ- 
tianity, in Countries where Caſtration is practis'd. 

8th. There was once a Rebellion, and ſome Mur- 
ders committed by the Moors in the Iſland of Barbaabes; 
where the Planters wiſely conſider'd that many of them 
would be Loſers by putting all the Guilty to Death, 
whereupon, a great Number of the rebellious Slaves, 
were order d fle ſome wild vicious Cattle) to ſuffer 
the Puniſhment of Caſtration, and although it was 
perform'd by ſome Surgeons of Ships, who never ſaw 
the like before, yet very few died of the Operation, 
this ſtruck ſuch a Terror in the Minds of the Blacks, 
that we never heard that they attempted any more 
Rebellions. | 

9th. It has been obſerv'd that Rapine, and Theſt 
like Madnefs, very often runs in the Blood, and thoſe 
Vices in ſome Families become Hereditary ; if this 
Law happen to ſucceed (as there is great Hopes to be- 
leive it may from the Reaſonableneſs thereof) it will be 
an Advantage to the Commonwealth by diſabling a Set 
of vile People from leaving their pernicious Brood be- 

hind them; Hector Boetins affirms, that the antient Scors 
gelded fuch Men as labour'd under Madneſs or infe&i- 
ous Diftempers, which they thought might be commu- 
nicated to their Offspring. 
10th, Theſe Criminals will afterwards become dull, 
and heavy, and conſequently timorous in venturing 
npon any bold, or dangerous Enterprize, but if they 
ſhould happen to offend again, then let Hanging, or 
Tranſportation be their Fate: We have heard of many 
| that have been often burnt in the Hand for Facts com- 
mited in different Countries, becauſe the Mark of the 
burning Iron was worn out and no Record in Court 
againft them; whereas if a Fellow be once caſtrated, — 
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will be very remarkable in the Country while he lives, 
if he be cut when he is young, the Shrilneſs of his 
Voice, and the Want of a Beard will diſcover kim, and 
the Sheriffs may provide a Caſtrator as readily as they 
now do a Hangman. pbk; 1 

11/h, Gentlemen upon Juries are often tender Heart- 
ed, and unwilling, even upon pretty good Proof, 
to take away the Fite of a Priſoner, ſo that commonly 
they bring in their Verdict, Not Guilty, which wou'd 
ſeldom happen, when the Puniſhment is only Caſtration: 
And very few would ſcruple giving their Voice for mak- 
king Examples of ſome of our idle thieviſh Rakes, in 
order to have a peacable, honeſt Country. 

1255. If they be cut like Capons when they are 
young, they may. become very uſeful to the Publick, 
as Muſicians, and fine Singers, and ſave the Money at 
Home that is frequently given to /ta/ians and other For- 
rigners, beſides, young, and old, may become good Stew- 
ards, Labourers, and Servants, and may be entruſted in 
our Houſes, with the Care of our Wives, Daughters, 
and Female Friends. £ | | 
_  13+h. Hanging, is reputed a mild and eaſy Death, 
ſo that diſcourſing upon this Subject, moſt People pre- 
fer it before the infamous Puniſhment of Caſtration, 
which plainly ſhews the Latter to be the moſt likely 
Method to ſucceed in preventing the abovementioned 
Crimes, which are likely to continue as they have done 
for ſome hundreds of Vears paſt, unleſs ſome other Ex- 
pedient be found out. | ; 

14th. It is obſerv'd that Watching, and taking 
Care of our Goods at home and abroad to prevent 
Stealing, conſumes a great Part of our Time, which 
might be apply'd in Trade and Labour; it wou'd be 
then of great Service to our Country to gain ſo many 
Hands, and alſo that the Hands of all our idle Thieves 
and Robbers were brought into the Way of honeſt 
_ Buſineſs. | | 
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15th, It is affirmed, that there are Companies of 
Thieves that deal chiefly in Horſes, who have efta- 
bliſh'd a Correſpondence in many remote Parts of this 
Kingdom, and ſo trade from one to another, that it 1s 
very common to ſteal Horſes, and ride them ſo far in 
one Night, that the Owner can ſcarce ever recover 
them; they find Horſes are eaſier ſtolen than any other 
ſort of Cattle; when they are far off, they commonly 
ſell them in the publick Fairs, as the Law dire&s ; by 
thoſe Means, many honeſt Farmers and trading Perſons 
are utterly ruin'd, and undone ; and it is found by Ex- 
perience, that the Laws already made againſt Horſe- 
Stealing, are not ſufficient to prevent it, therefore it 
is hoped, ſome of thoſe galloping Jockies will have 
the honour of the firſt Experiment of this Law. 

1675. As to the Female Felons it will be a ſevere 
Mortification to think that their Huſbands, Lovers, or 
Friends may come under this Puniſhment, beſides the 
old Ways of Hanging, Whipping, Tranſporting, or 
burning them in the Hand may continue till ſome other 
Expedient be found out, and if thoſe that are order'd 
to be tranſported to America, were oblig'd to ſerve for 
a longer Term of Yeats, it wou'd make the Expence 
of Tranſportation more eaſy, and the Puniſhment, 
more dreadful. | 

17th, Some are of Opinion that this Experiment 
will be well apply'd in cooling the fiery Heat of thoſe 
that are guilty of Rape, or Sodomy. 

18th. It is computed that leſs than five hundred Ex- 
amples of this Kind, which are about fifteen in every 
County, will have ſuch Influence upon the Kingdom, 
that in a ſhort Time our Judges, and Juries will have 
much leſs Buſineſs upon their Hands : but it is fear'd 
the Clerks of the Crown, the Sub-Sheriffs, and others 
about the Bar, who live chiefly by the Tranſgreſſions of 
the People, will be conſiderable Loſers if this Project. 
takes Effect, and that ſome of them will plead againſt 
the paſſing of this Law, becauſe it is of * own 
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Manufacture, and no Precedent for it from abroad, and 
there are many other Reaſons to be offer'd on this 
Subject which are reſerv'd for another Time. 


FINIS. 


